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A SLEIGH-RIDE THROUGH EASTERN RUSSIA. 





FTER passing the boundary between Enu- 
rope and Asia we dashed away over the 
undulating road, and made a steady though im- 
perceptible descent into the valley of the Kama. 
As I commenced my first day in Europe the 
sunbeams wavered and glistened on the frost- 
crystals that covered the trees, and the flood of 
light that poured ful] into my opening eyes was 
painfully dazzling. When we halted for break- 
fast I found the station neat and commodious, 
; and its rooms well furnished. We fared sumpt- 
- uously on cutlets and eggs, with excellent bread. 

WESTERN SLOPE OF URAL MOUNTAINS. Just as we were seated in the sleigh a beggar 
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BEGGING FOR ELIAS, 


made a touching appeal, as explained by my |sion he may or may not find among the peo- 
companion, the doctor, ‘‘ on behalf of the proph- | ple. 


et Elias.” 
of so unprepossessing appearance that we de- 
clined investing. 
ly ask alms in the interest of particular saints, 
and this one had attached himself to Elias. 
During the day we encountered two mer- 
chants on their way to the fair at Minalinsk ; 
they were drinking tea at a station where we 
changed horses, and [ verily believe they swal- 
lowed more than a dozen cups apiece. We met 
many sledges laden with goods en route to the | 
fair, which takes place every February at Irbit. | 
This fair is of great importance to Siberia, ana | 
frequented by merchants from all the region | 
west of Tomsk. From forty to fifty million | 
rubles’ worth of goods are exchanged there dur- 
ing the four weeks devoted to traffic. The | 
commodities from Siberia are chiefly furs and | 
tea; those from Europe comprise a great many | 
articles. Irbit is on the Asiatic side of the | 
Ural Mountains, about two hundred versts | 
northeast of Ekaterinburg; it is a place of lit- | 
tle consequence except during the time of the | 
fair. 
After entering Europe we relied upon the 
stations for our meals, carrying no provision 
with us except tea and sugar. We knew the | 
peasants would be well supplied with edibles 
during the Christmas holidays, and were quite 
safe in depending upon them. A traveler in 
Russia must consult the calendar before starting | 
on a journey if he would ascertain what provi- 


The prophet’s financial agent was | 


Beggars in Russia frequent- | 


| 
} and full of drifts, and the country more undu- 


In twenty-four hours after leaving Ekaterin- 
burg we made only a hundred and seventy 
versts; the worst day’s travel since the begin- 
ning of the journey. The roads were rough 
lating than in Siberia. 

Congour was the first town of importance 
that we reached; it has an unenviable repu- 
tation for its numerous thieves. They do not 
molest the post vehicles unless the opportunity 
is very favorable, their accomplishments being 
specially exercised upon merchandise trains. 
Sometimes when the trains pass through Con- 
gour at night the natives manage to steal one 
or more vehicles with their loads. The opera- 
tion is facilitated by there being only one driver 
to five or six teams. This town is also famous 
for its tanneries, the leather from Congour hav- 
ing a high reputation throughout Russia, Peter 
the Great was at much pains to teach the art of 
tanning to his subjects; at present they have 
very little to learn from others on that score. 
Peter introduced tanning from Holland and 
Germany, and when the first piece of leather 
tanned in Russia was brought to him he took it 
between his teeth and exerted all the strength 
of his jaws to bite through it. The leather re 
sisted his efforts, and so delighted the monarch 
that he decreed a pension to the successful tan- 
ner. The specimen, with the marks of his teeth 
upon it, is still preserved at St. Petersburg. 

While waiting for dinner at Congour I con- 
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templated some engravings hanging in the pub- 
jic-room at the station. Four of them repre- 
sented scenes in “ Elizabeth; or, the Exiles of 
Siberia” —a story which has been translated 
into most modern languages. These engravings | 
were made in Moscow several years ago, and 
illustrate the most prominent incidents in the 
narrative. Artistically they were far behind 
the steel engravings of Paris, Berlin, or Lon- | 
don, and reminded me of English engravings of 
fifty or sixty years ago. Muscovite art has not | 
vet reached its highest development; a great | 
many of the Russian wood-cuts and steel-plates | 
are sadly deficient in perspective and very rudely 
done. The Russians, especially the peasant 
class, are fond of pictures, and the walls of the | 
humblest houses are generally decorated with 
wood-cuts and cheap lithographs. Battle- 
scenes appear to be most popular, and next to | 
them are illustrations of leave-takings, court- | 
ships, and love matters in general. Portraits | 
of the Emperor and Empress are in almost every 
house, and the prominent positions they occupy | 
are indicative of the loyalty of the owners. 

There were many things to remind mel was no | 
longer in Siberia, and especially on the Baraba 
Steppe. Snows were deeper, and the sky less | 
clear. The level country was replaced by a 
broken one. Forests of pine and fir displayed 
regular clearings and evinced careful attention. | 
Villages. were more numerous, larger, and of 
greater antiquity. Stations were better kept, 
and had more the air of hotels. Churches ap- 
peared more venerable, and, alas! less venerated. 
Beggars increased in number and importunity. | 
In Asia the driver was the only man at a sta- 
tion who asked “‘na vodku;” but in Europe 
the chelavek (waiter) or starost (chief-hostler) 
expected to be remembered. In Asia the gra- 
tuity was called na vodku, or “ whisky-money ;” 
in Europe it was na chi, ‘‘ tea-money.” 

During the second night we reached Perm, | 
and halted long enough to eat a supper that 
made me dream of tigers and polar bears during 
my first sleep. In entering we drove along a | 


JUMPING THE 
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lighted street with substantial houses on either 
side, but without meeting man or beast. This 
street and the station were all I saw of a city of 
25,000 inhabitants. In summer travelers for 
Siberia usually leave the steamboat at this 
point and begin their land journey, the Kama 
being navigable thus far in ordinary water. 
Perm is an important mining centre, and con- 
tains several foundries and manufactories on an 
extensive scale. The doctor assured me that 
after the places I had visited in Siberia there 
was nothing to be seen there—and I saw it. 

A deep snow had been trodden into an un- 
even road in this part of the journey. At times 
it seemed to me as if the sleigh and all it con- 
tained would go to pieces in the tcrrible thumps 
we received. We descended hills as if pur- 
sued by wolves or a guilty conscience, and it 
was generally our fate to find a huge oukhaba, 
or cradle-hollow, just when the horses were do- 
ing their best. I think the sleigh sometimes 
made a clear leap of six or eight feet from the 
crest of a ridge to the bottom of a hollow. The 
leaping was not very objectionable, but the im- 
pact made every thing rattle. I could say, like 
the Irishman who fell from the house- top, 
“Twas nét the fall, darling, that hurt me, but 
stopping so quick at the end.” 

In a country like Russia, where snow lies on 
the ground nearly half the year, and railways 


|are few, it may be readily expected that the 


sleigh is an important vehicle of lccomotion, 
The best time for travel is in the winter, and 
most of the freighting is done upon the snow- 
roads. This is particularly the case in Siberia, 
where nearly all merchandise waits for the win- 
ter, when it can be carried for about one-half 
the cost of summer transport. Tea from Ki- 
achta, on its way to European Russia, is brought 
to Irkutsk in the autumn, where it is packed 


| upon sledges, to be ready for starting at the 


proper moment. With the first snow-storm of 
importance long trains are started westward, 
and the traveler who goes over the great road 
at that time is certain to be bumped against sleds 
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innumerable. The Russian 
traveling sleighs are the most 
agreeable in the world, for the 
natural reason that the people 
are compelled to use them very 
often, and have set their wits at 
work to make something con- 
taining the maximum of com- 
fort. In a previous article I 
have described the various kinds 
of sleighs in general use, and 
the peculiarities of their man- 
agement. 
When the summer roads fol- 
low the banks of rivers the win- 
ter roads are located upon the 
ice after the frost has made it 
safe. The post stations are 
where they can be readily ac- 
cessible from the river, and 
generally a short distance up 
the bank. Very often travelers 
are left with their sleighs upon 
the ice while the driver goes to 
the station with his team and 
orders out a fresh one. In 
some localities, owing to climat- 
ic reasons, little or no snow falls 
during the entire winter. In 
such case there are often two 
roads kept open and stocked 
with*horses—one for sleighs fol- 
lowing the surface of the river, 
and another for wheeled vehi- 
cles keeping to the summer 
track. 
The Russians have several 
popular songs that celebrate the 
glories of sleigh-riding. I give 
& translation of a portion of one 
of them, a song that is frequently repeated by 
the peasants in the vicinity of Moscow and 
Nijne Novgorod. It is proper to explain that 
a troika is a team of three horses abreast, the 
douga is the yoke above the shaft-horse’s neck, 
and Valdai is the town on the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg road where the best and most famous 
bells of Russia are made. 


A RUSSIAN SLEIGHING SONG. 
Away, away, along the road 
The flery troika bounds, 
While ‘neath the douga, sadly sweet, 
The Valdai bell resounds. 
Away, away, we leave the town, 
Its roofs and spires behind, 
The crystal snow-flakes dance around 
As o’er the steppe we wind. 


Away, away, the glittering stars 
Shine greeting from above, 

Our hearts beat fast as on we glide, 
Swift as the flying dove. 


When the roads are rough the continual 
jolting of the sleigh is very fatiguing to a tray- 
eler, and frequently, during the first two or three 
days of his journey, throws him into what is 
very properly designated the road-fever. His 





DESCENDING HILL-SIDE. 


pulse is quick, his blood warm, his head aches, 
his whole frame becomes sore and stiff, and his 
mind is far from being serene and amiable 
In the first part of my land journey I had the 
satisfaction of ascertaining by practical experi 
ence the exact character of the road -fever. 
My brain seemed ready to burst, and appeared 
to my excited imagination about as large as a 
barrel; every fresh jolt and thump of the vehi 
cle gave me a sensation as if somebody were 
driving a tenpenny nail into my skull: as for 
good-nature under such circumstances that was 
out of the question, and I am free to confess 
that my temper was not unlike that of a bear 
with a sore head. Happily, however, I kept it 
pretty well to myself, and as my companion was 
affected about as I was we managed not to dis- 
agree, 

Where the roads are good, or if the speed is 
not great, one can sleep very well in a Russian 
sleigh; I succeeded in extracting a great deal 
of slumber from my vehicle, and sometimes di: 
not wake for three or four hours. The govern- 
ment couriers often suffer much from loss of 
sleep, as they are compelled to maintain the ut- 
most limit of speed without regard to their owp 
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convenience. Sometimes the roads are in such 
wretched condition that one is tossed in his ve- 
hicle to the height of discomfort, and can be 
yery well likened to a lump of butter in a re- 
volving churn. In such cases sleep is almost, 
if not wholly, impossible, and the traveler, pro- 
ceeding at courier speed, must take advantage 
of the few moments’ halt at the stations while 
the horses are being changed. As he has but 
ten or fifteen minutes for the change he makes 
good use of his time and sleeps very soundly 
until his team is ready. 

During the Crimean war, while the Emperor 
Nicholas was temporarily sojourning at Mos- 
cow, a courier arrived one day with important 
dispatches from Sebastopol. He was commis- 
sioned to deliver them to no one but his Ma- 
jesty, and waited in the ante-room of the palace 
while his name and business were announced. 
Overcome by fatigue he fell asleep; when the 
chamberlains came to take him to the imperial 
presence they were quite unable to rouse him. 
The attendants shook him and shouted, but to 
no purpose beyond making sc much disturbance 
as to bring the Emperor to the ante-room. 
Nicholas ordered them to desist, and then, 
standing near the officer, said, in an ordinary 
voice, ** Vashe prevoschoditelstvo, loshadi gotovey” 
Your horses are ready, your Excellency). The 
officer sprang to his feet in an instant, greatly 
to the delight of the Emperor and to his own 
confusion when he discovered where he was. 

We found the road much better after leaving 
the government of Perm and entering that of 
Viatka. The drivers we took in this region 


RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


were “ Votiaks,” the descendants of the Finnish 
races that dwelt there before the Russian con- 
quest. They had the dark physiognomy of the 
Finns, and spoke a mixture of their own lan- 
guage and Russian. They are said to be in- 
dustrious and faithful, and live in perfect har- 
mony with their Russian neighbors, They have 
been generally baptized and brought into the 
Greek Church, though they still adhere to some 
of their ancient forms of worship, They pay 
taxes to the crown, but their local administra- 
tion is left to themselves. 

Approaching Malmouish we had a sullen 
driver, who insisted upon going slowly, even 
while descending hills. Indignantly I sug- 
gested giving the fellow a kick for his drink- 
money. The doctor attempted to be stern, and 
reproved the delinquent, but ended with giving 
him five copecks and an injunction to do better 
in future. I opposed making undeserved gra- 
tuities, and after this occurrence determined to 
say no more about rewards to drivers during the 
rest of the journey. [Memorandum for travel- 
ers making the Siberian tour. } 

An irritable disposition (like mine) should 
not be placed with an amiable one (like the 
doctor’s). If misery loves company, so does 
anger; and a petulant man should have an as- 
sociate who can be ruffled. 

After leaving the Votiaks we entered the 
country of the Tartars, the descendants of the 
followers of Genghis Khan, who carried the 
Mongol standard into Central Europe. Russia 
remained long under their yoke, and the Tar- 
tars of the present day live as a distinct people 
in various parts of the empire. They are near- 
ly all Mohammedans, and the conversion of one 
of them to Christianity is a very rare occur- 
rence. My attention was called to their mosques 
in the villages we passed, the construction be- 
ing quite unlike that of the Russian churches, 
A tall spire or minaret, somewhat like the stee- 
ple of an American church, rises in the centre 
of a Tartar mosque, and generally overlooks the 
whole village. No bells are used, the people 
being called to prayer by the voice of a crier, 
| These Tartars have none of the warlike spir- 
it of their ancestors, and are among the most 
peaceful subjects of the Russian Emperor. They 
are industrious and enterprising, and manage to 
live comfortably. Their reputation for shrewd- 
ness, and their wonderful keenness in matters 
of traffic, doubtless gave rise to the well-known 
story about catching a Tartar, 

At the stations we generally found Russian 
smotretals (keepers), with Tartar attendants, 
Blacksmiths, looking for jobs, carefully exam- 
ined our sleighs. One found my shafts badly 
chafed where they touched the runners, and of- 
fered to iron the weak points for sixty copecks. 
I objected to the delay for preparing the irons. 
“ Gotovey, Gotovey ; piet minute,” said the man, 
producing the ready-prepared irons from one 
pocket, and a hammer and nails from another. 
By the time the horses were led out the job 

| was completed ; I should have been better sat- 
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isfied if one iron had not come off within two 
hours, and left the shaft as bare as ever. 
These Tartars speak Russian very fairly, but 
use the Mongol language among themselves. 
They dress like the Russians, or very nearly so, 
the most distinguishing feature being a sort of 
skull-cap like the one worn by the Chinese. 
Their hair is cut like a prize-fighter’s, except- 
ing a little tuft on the crown. Out of doors 
they wear the Russian cap over their Moham- 
medaa—a symbol (though they may not so con- 
sider it) of their subjection to Muscovite rule. 
These Tartars drove horses of the same race 
as those on the Baraba Steppe. They carried 
us finely where the road permitted, and I had 


equal admiration for the powers of the horses 


and the skill of their drivers. 
In the night after passing Malmouish the 


weather became warm; I laid aside my out- | 


er coat only a half hour before the thermometer 
fell and set me shivering. About daybreak it was 
warmer, and the increasing temperature usher- 
ed ina violent storm. It snowed and it blowed, 

and it was cold, frosty weather all day and all 

night. We closed the sleigh and attempted to 

exclude the snow, but our efforts were vain. 

The little crevices admitted enough to cover 

us in a short time, and we very soon concluded | 
to let the wind have its own way. The road 
was filled, and in many places we had hard 
work to get through. How the drivers found 
their way was a mystery. Once at a station, 
when the smotreta/ announced ‘‘Gotovey,” I 
was actually unable to find the sleigh, though 
it stood not twenty feet from the door. The 
drivers said they were guided by the telegraph- 
posts, which followed the line of the road. 

We were four hours making twenty-five versts 
to the last station before reaching Kazan. We 
took a hearty supper of soup, eggs, and bread, 
under a suspicion that we might remain out all 
night, Soon after we started the mammoth 
sleigh came up with us in the snow-cloud and 
darkness, and its shafts nearly ran us through. 
Collisions of this kind happened occasionally on 
the road, but were scarcely as forcible as this 
one. We were twice on our beam ends and 
nearly overturned, and on several occasions 
stuck in the snow. By good luck we man- 
aged to arrive at Kazan about 2 a.m. On 
reaching the hotel we were confronted by what 
I thought a snow-statue, but which proved to be 
the dvornik or watchman. Our baggage was 
taken up stairs while we shook the snow from 
our furs. The samovar shortened our visages 
and filled our stomachs with tea, and we retired | 
to rest upon sofas, and did not rise until a late 
hour. 

It happened to be New-Year’s, and the fash- 
ionable society of Kazan was doing its congrat- | 
ulations. I drove through the principal part of 
the city and found an animated scene. Hun- 
dreds, and it seemed to me thousands, of dros- 
kies were darting through the streets carrying 
gayly-dressed officers making their ceremonious 
calls, Soldiers were parading with bands of 


POLICEMAN. 


music, and the lower classes were out in large 
numbers. The storm had ceased ; the weather 
was warm, and every thing was propitious for 
outdoor exercise. 

The soldiers were the first I had seen since 
entering Europe, and impressed me favorably 
with the Russian army. They wore the gray 
uniforms like those I saw in Siberia, and march- 
ed with a regular and steady stride. It was not 
till I reached St. Petersburg that I saw the 
élite of the Emperor’s military forces, The re- 
forms of Alexander have not left the army un- 
touched, and I was told that a great improve- 
ment had been made during the ten years just 
ended. More attention has been given to the 
private soldiers than heretofore, their pay being 
increased and the time of.service lessened. The 
Imperial family preserves its military character, 
and the present Emperor allows no laxity of dis- 
cipline in his efforts to elevate the men in the 
ranks, 

It is said of the Grand Duke Michel, uncle 
of Alexander II., that he was the most rigid 
disciplinarian ever known. His great delight 


| was in parades, and he never overlooked the 


least irregularity. Not a button, not a mus- 
tache even, escaped his notice; and whoever 


| was not en rég/e was certain to be punished. He 


is reported to have said : 

“T detest war; it breaks the ranks, deranges 
the soldiers, and soils their uniforms,” 

I had a letter to Colonel Molostoff, the broth- 
er of a Siberian friend and compagnon du voyage, 
but I knew he would not be at home on the first 
day of the year, as he had many relatives and 
friends to visit. So I sent the letter to his 
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nouse, and accompanied my companion on a | that conversation was a great effort, and I could 


call upon Dr, Freeze, a prominent physician of 


| 


hardly keep my eyes from closing. I had prom- 


Kazan. Madam Freeze was.a native of Heidel- | ised to join a supper-party at three o'clock, but 


berg, and evidently loved the Rhine better than 
the Volga, She gave me a letter to her broth- 
er in Moscow, where she promised me an intro- 
duction to a niece of Goethe. 

In the evening Colonel Molostoff called at the 
hotel and took me to the New-Year's ball of the 
nobility of Kazan. I found a maze of apart- 
ments belonging to the Nobility Club—the dan- 
cing-room being quite as elegant and spacious 
as the large hall of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. I 
found files of English, French, and German pa- 
pers in the reading-room, and spent a little 
time over the latest news from America, The 
male portion of the assemblage consisted of of- 
ficers and civilians, the former in the majority. 
There was a perfect blaze of stars and gay uni- 
forms that quite outshone the evening dress of 
the civilians. As Kazan is old, populous, and 


wealthy, it is needless to add that the ladies | 


were dressed just like those of St. Petersburg 
or Paris. 
I was introduced to several officials, among 





| 


midnight found me just able to stand. Fear- 
ful that I might bring discredit upon America 
by going to sleep during the festivities, I begged 
an excuse and returned to my hotel. Five min- 
utes after entering my room I was in the land 
of dreams. 

In the treasury of the Kremlin of Moscow 
the royal crown of Kazan is preserved. The 
descendants of Genghis Khan founded the 
city and made it the seat of their European 
power. For three centuries it remained a 
menace to Russia, and held the princes of 
Muscovy in fear and dread. But as the Rus- 
sians grew in strength, Kazan became weaker, 
and ultimately fell under Muscovite control. 
Ivan the Terrible determined to drive the Tar- 
tars from the banks of the Volga. After three 
severe and disastreus campaigns and a siege, 
in which assailant and assailed displayed prodi- 
gies of valor, Kazan was stormed and captured. 
The kingdom was overthrown, and the Russian 
power extended to the Urals. The cruelties of 


hem the Governor, who had recently assumed | Ivan the Terrible are partially forgiven in return 
t ’ \ | 3 g 


command, 
to three ladies who spoke English, but hardly 
had I opened conversation with the first before 
she was whisked away into the dance. The 
second and the third followed the same fate, 
and I began to look upon ball-room acquaint- 
ance as an affair of uncertainty. ‘‘ Now,” said 
the Colonel, “I will present you to one who is 
not young, but she is charming and does not 
dance.” We went to seek her, but she was in 
the midst of a gay party just preparing for a 
visit to the lunch-room. 

I was so utterly wearied after my long ride 


| 





Colonel Molostoff introduced me | for his breaking the Tartar yoke. 


A pyramidal monument marks the burial- 
place of the Russians who fell at the capture 
of the city. The positions of the besiegers are 
still pointed out, but I believe no traces of the 
circumvallation are visible. The walls of the 
Tartar fortress form a part of the present Krem- 
lin, but have been so rebuilt and enlarged that 
their distinctive character is gone. 

Nicholas called Kazan the third capital of his 
empire, and the city is generally admitted to be 
first in importance after St, Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Its position is well chosen on the banks 


>. 
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of a small river, the Kazanka, which joins the | versity, but time did no 


Volga six versts away. Ona high bluff stretch- 
ing into a plateau in rear of the city, and frown- 
ing defiantly toward the west, its position is a 
commanding one. On the edge of this bluff is 
the Kremlin, with its thick and high walls in- 
closing the Governor's palace and other public 
buildings, all overlooked by a lofty bell-tower. 
Every part of the city gives evidence of wealth. 

The population is about sixty thousand, in- 
cluding, I presume, the military garrison. There 
are twelve to fifteen thousand Tartars who live 
in a quarter of the city speciallyassigned them. 
They are said to be industrious and peaceful, 
and some of them have amassed great wealth. 
I saw a Tartar merchant at the ball on New- 


Year’s-eve, and was told that his fortune was | 
I can testify per- | 


one of the largest in Kazan. 
sonally to the energy of Tartar peddlers. On 
my first morning at the hotel I was visited by 


itinerant dealers in hats, boots, dressing-gowns, | 


and other articles of wear. I bought nothing, 


but for two days was frequently accosted and | 
The Tartars at Moscow are | 


urged to trade. 
no less active than their brethren of Kazan, 
and very shrewd in their dealings. 
of them appears to believe that strangers visit 
Russia for the sole purpose of buying dressing- 
gowns and hats. 

I took a drive through the Tartar quarter, or 
Kitai Gorod of Kazan, and inspected without 
reading the signs over the shops. The houses 
were little different from those in the Russian 
quarter, and the general appearance of the 
streets was the same. I glanced at several 
female faces, in defiance of Mohammedan law, 
which forbids women unveiling before stran- 
gers. On one occasion, when no Tartar men 
were visible, a young and pretty woman re- 
moved her veil, and evidently desired to be 
looked at. I satisfied her desire and my cu- 
riosity, and expressed admiration in brief Rus- 
sian, 


As we passed a butcher’s shop my isvoshchik | 


intimated that horse-meat was sold there. The 
Tartars are fond of equine flesh, and prefer it to 
beef. On the Kirghese steppes the horse is 
prominent in gastronomic festivities. 


Every one 
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t permit. There is q 
ladies’ seminary in equally good repute for jts 
educational facilities. 

One morning about two weeks before my ar- 
rival at Kazan the early risers passing this sem- 
inary discovered the body of a young man hang- 
ing upon the iron fence. It was clad only in a 
shirt, and no other clothing could be found. 
No one recognized the features of the indiyid- 
ual, and the occupants of the ses:inary professed 
utier ignorance of the affair. As might be ex- 
pected, great excitement followed the discovery. 
Visits of the sterner sex were absolutely forbid- 

| den, and the young maidens in the building 
were placed under surveillance. The gentle. 
man who told me the story said : 

‘Tt is very strange, especially as the police 
can learn nothing about the man’s identity.” 

While conversing with a high official at Nijne 
Novgorod a few days later I referred to this af 
fair, and expressed my surprise that the police 
could not trace it out. 

‘That is to say,” he replied, with a shrug 
of the shoulder, ‘‘ that the police has suppressed 
the particulars, It is a scandalous occurrence 
that may as well be kept from the public.” 
One thing was quite certain, if the police thought 
proper to conceal the details of this affair there 
| was no likelihood of their publication. In Rus- 

sia the police exercises a power much greater 
than in the United States. Those who have 
visited France and Austria can form a pretty 
correct idea of the Russian system, the three 
countries being nearly alike in this respect. 
The police has supervision over the people in a 
variety of ways; controls the fire department ; 
looks after the general health; and provides 
for the well-being of society. Every man, wo- 
man, and child is considered under its surveil- 
lance and accounted for by some member of the 
force. Passports are examined by the police, 
and if en régle the owners are not likely to be 
| troubled. Taxes are collected, quarrels adjust- 
ed, and debts paid through its agency. 

| J have heard many traveled Americans de- 
| claim violently against the foreign police sys- 
tem and visit it with maledictions. I may be 
expected to follow their example and indulge 


Kazan is famous throughout Russia for the | in complaints, but I can not do so, as I have no 


extent and variety of its manufactures. 


Rus- | complaint to make. 


In a year’s travel in des- 


sians and Tartars are alike engaged in them, | potic countries of Europe I never suffered the 
and the products of their industry bear a good | least detention at the hands of those terrible 


reputation. The city has printing establish- 
ments on an extensive scale, one of them de- 
voted to Tartar literature. Several editions of 
the Koran have been printed here for the faith- 
ful in Northern and Central Asia. 

The university of Kazan is one of the most 
celebrated institutions of learning in Russia, and 
has an excellent board of professors. Special 
attention is devoted to Asiatic languages and 
literature, but no other branch of knowledge is 
neglected. I met the professor of Persian lit- 
erature, and found him speaking English and 
French fluently. I was invited to look through 


| pests of society ! 


| 


I carried a passport properly 
indorsed, surrendered it to those authorized to 
receive it, paid whatever fees were demanded 
—none of them exorbitant—and went about 
my business sans peur et sans reproche. I have 
to thank the police of most European cities for 
a feeling of security not enjoyed to an equal 
extent in London cr New York. I think my 
countrymen who have visited Paris, Vienna, or 
St. Petersburg will agree with me that these 
cities are safer to a pedestrian at night than the 





| 
| 


the museum and cabinet attached to the uni- | police of Russia, and many questions have been 


commercial capitals of England and America. 
Almost every body has heard of the secret 
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asked me about it. I can not throw much light 
upon it, and if I could it would not be a secret 


police. I never knowingly came in contact 
with the shadow, neither did I have the slight- 
est reason to fearit. If my letters were opened 


|I would have spoken in New York. 
| opinion was asked upon any point I gave it 
| frankly, but never volunteered it. 
| Golden Rule a good one for a traveler, 


KAZAN, 
If my 
I believe the 


We 
Americans would think it very rude for a for- 


and read, those familiar with my manuscript | eigner to come here and point out to us our 
will agree that the police had a hard time of it. | faults. But for all that a great many of us 
If any body dogged my steps or drew me into | visit Europe, and have no hesitation in telling 
conversation to report my opinions at the du- | the subjects of the various monarchies a variety 


reau secret, I never knew it. The servants who | 


brought my cutlets and tea, the woman who 
washed my linen, or the dvornik who guarded 
the door, may have been spies upon me, but if 
so I didn’t see it. Where ignorance is bliss 
‘tis folly to be wise. 

People talk politics in Russia with apparent 
freedom, more so than I expected to find. 


wrong in their government. The Russian jour- 
nals possess more freedom than those of Paris, 
and the theatres can play pretty nearly what 
they like. Official tyranny or dishonesty can 
be shown up by the press or satirized on the 
stage more freely and safely than in the coun- 


try of Napoleon III., with all its boasted free- | 


dom. 

I once read a story in which an Englishman 
in Austria is represented saying to his com- 
panion, ‘‘ No gentleman meddles with the poli- 
ties of the countries he visits.” I made it my 
rule in Russia never to start the subject of poli- 
tics in conversation with any body. Very oft- 
en it was started, and I then spoke as freely as 


| 
Men 
and women expressed their opinions with can- | 
dor (as I believe), and criticised what they saw | 


of impolite truths. 

During the reign of Nicholas the secret police 
| was much more extensive than at present. The 
| occurrences of 1825 and subsequent years led 

to a close surveillance of men in all stations of 
| life. It was said, under Nicholas, that when 
| three men were assembled one was a spy, and 
another might be. Doubtless the espionage 
was rigid; but I never heard that it affected 
those who said or did nothing objectionable. 
Under Alexander II. the stability of the throne 
hardly requires the aid of a detective force, and 
if what I was told be true, it receives very little. 
The police have a standing order to arrest 
any person who speaks to the Emperor in the 
promenade at the Public Garden. One day 
Nicholas recognized in the crowd a favorite 
comedian, and accosted him with a few words 
|of encouragement. The latter thanked his 
Majesty for his approval, and the two separated. 
A stupid policeman arrested the actor, and hur- 
ried him to prison on the charge of violating 
| the law. 
| “But the Emperor spoke to me first,” was 
| the apology. 
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**No matter,” replied the policeman, ‘‘ you 
spoke to the Emperor, and must be arrested.” 

At the theatre that evening Nicholas was in 
the Imperial box utterly ignorant of what had 
eccurred to his favorite. The performance was 
delayed, the audience impatient, manager fran- 
tic, and the Emperor finally sent to know the 
cause of the curtain remaining down. The 
actor did not come, and after waiting some 
time his Majesty went home. Next morning 
the prisoner was released, and during the day 
the Emperor learned what had occurred. Send- 
ing for the victim of police stupidity, he asked 
what reparation could be made for his night in 
prison. 

*“T beg your Majesty,” was the frank request, 
**never to speak to me again in the Public Gar- 
den.” 

Nicholas promised compliance. He also 
made a pecuniary testimonial at the comedian’s 
next benefit. 

Dr. Schmidt, my companion, sold his sleigh 
and left Kazan by diligence the day after our 
arrival, I remained four days, and, when ready 
to start, managed to pick up a young Russian 
who was going to Nijne Novgorod. Each of 
us spoke two languages, but we had no com- 


SLIGHT MISHAP. 





a 
mon tongue. I brushed up all the Russian | 
had learned, and compelled it to perform yer, 
active service. Before our companionship end- 
ed I was astonished to find what an extensiy. 
business of conversation could be conducted 
with a limited capital of words, 

Our communications were fragmentary and 
sometimes obscure, but we rarely became “hope. 
lessly stuck.” When my knowledge of spoken 
words failed I had recourse to a “ Manual of 
Russian-English conversation,” in which ther 


were phrases on all sorts of topics. Examining 


|the book at leisure one would think it abund- 


antly fertile; but when I desired a particular 
phrase it was rarely tobe found. As a last re- 
source we tried Latin, but I could not remem. 
ber a hundred words out of all my classics, 

A regular thaw had set in, and the streets 
were in a condition of ‘‘ slosh” that reminded 
me of Broadway in spring time. When we 
left the hotel a crowd of atter. ants gathered t 
be remembered pecuniarily. ‘The vemshick tied 
his horses’ tails in the tightest of knots to pre- 
vent their filling with snow and water. At the 
eastern gate we found a jam of sleds and sleighs, 
where we stuck for nearly half an hour, despite 
the efforts of the soldier-policemen. When 

able to proceed, we traversed a 
high spanning the 
Kazanka valley, and emerged 
into a suburb containing a large 
foundry. A and a 


causeway 


mosque 


church, side by side, symbolized 


the harmony between Tartar 
and Russian. 

Passing suburb 
reached the winter station of 
many steambouts and _ barges, 
among which we threaded our 
way. Seven versts from Kazan 
we reached the bank of the 
Volga. 

The first view of the road 
upon the river was not inviting. 
There were many pools of sur- 
face water, and the continuous 
travel had worn deep hollows 
in the snow and ice. Some of 
the pools into which our yem- 
shick drove appeared about as 
safe as a mill-pond in August; 
but as the fellow ought to know 
the route I said nothing, and let 
him have his own way. We 
met a great many sleds carry- 
ing merchandise, and passed a 
train going in our direction. 
One driver carelessly riding on 
his load was rolled overboard, 
and fell sidewise into a deep 
mass of snow and water. He 
uttered an imprecation, and 
rose dripping like a boiled cab- 
bage when lifted from a dinner- 

Ot. 
We headed obliquely across 


this we 
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PITY THE POOR, 


the river toward a dozen tow-boats frozen in the | duce steam on the Volga was an English one; 
ice. The navigatiorofthe Volga employs more | its success induced many Russians to follow its 
than four hundred steamers, three-fourths of | example, so that the business is now overdone, 


which aretows. Dead-walls in Kazan frequent- 
ly displayed flaming announcements that remind- 
ed me of St. Louis and New Orleans. The com- 
panies run a sharp rivalry in freight and passen- 
ger traffic, their season lasting from April to Oc- 
tober, The gross receipts for 1866 of one com- 
pany owning thirty-four boats was 1,253,000 
rubles, This, after deducting running ex- 
penses, would not leave a large amount of prof- 
it. The surplus, in the case of that company, 
was to be applied to paying debts. ‘‘Not a 
copeck,” said my informant, ‘‘ will the stock- 


1 
| 





Here, as on the Siberian rivers, the custom 
prevails of carrying freight in barges which are 
towed by tugs. Among the steamers I saw I 
did not find a single stern-wheeler. 

We changed horses on the south bank of the 
Volga, only twelve versts from Kazan. The 
right bank of the river presents an unbroken 
line of hills or bluffs, while the opposite one is 
generally low. ‘The summer road from Kazan 
westward follows the high ground in the vicin- 
ity of the river, but often several versts away. 
The winter road is over the ice of the Volga, 


holders receive in the shape of dividends.” Ij} keeping generally pretty near the bank. A 
did not obtain any full and clear information | 


touching the navigation of the Volga. The 
steamboats run from Tver, on the Moscow and 
St. Petersburg Railway, to Astrachan, at the 
mouth of the river. The best part of their 
business is the transport of goods and passen- 
gers (chiefly the former) to the fair at Nijne 
Novgorod. The river is full of shifting sand- 
bars, and the channel is very tortuous, especial- 
ly at low-water. The first company to intro- 





double line of pine or other boughs set in the 
ice marks the route. The boughs are placed 
by the Administration of Roads, under whose 
supervision the way is daily examined and main- 
tained. No one is allowed to travel on the ice 
until the officials declare it safe. 

Night came upon us soon after passing the 
first station, so that I had little opportunity to 
study Volga scenery. The road was a com- 


| bination of pitch-holes, water, soft snow, and 
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detours to avoid dangerous places. The most We encountered a great deal of merchandicp 
unpleasant drives were when we left the river | carried invariably upon one-horse sleds, Cor. 
to change horses at the villages on the high ton and wool, in large sacks, were the princi, 
bank, It was well enough going up, but in| freight going westward, while that moving “4 
descending the sleigh sometimes endeavored to | ward Kazan was of miscellaneous characro, 
go ahead of the horses. Once we ‘came near | The yemshicks were the worst I found on 4) 
going over a perpendicular bank sixty or eighty | whole extent of my sleigh-ride. They genera}), 
feet high. Had we done so, our whole estab- | contented themselves with the regulation-spe 
lishment would have lost its value. and it was not often that the promise of drink. 
Back from the Volga, on this part of the route, | money affected them. I concluded that mopo. 
there are many villages of Cheramess, a people | was more easily obtained there than elsewherm 
of Tartar descent, who preserve many of their | on my route. Ten copecks were an importay; 
ancient customs. They are thoroughly loyal to | item to a yemshick in Siberia, but of little ; 
Russia, and keep the portrait of the Emperor | sequence along the Volga. 
and Empress in nearly every cottage. In ac- Villages are numerous along the Volga, anj 
cordance with their custom of veiling women, | most of them are very liberally supplied wi: 
they hang a piece of gauze over the picture of | churches. We passed Makarief, which was fo; 
the Empress. many years the scene of the great fair of Euro 
While changing horses we were beset by | pean Russia. Fire and flood alike visited th, 
many beggars, whose forlorn appearance en-| place, and in 1816 the fair was transferred | 
titled them to sympathy. I purchased a fair} Nijne Novgorod. One of the villages has 
number of blessings, as each beggar made the | church-spire that leans considerably toward th, 
sign of the cross over me on receiving a copeck. | edge of the river. 
Russian beggars are the most devout I ever saw, About fifty versts from Nijne Novgorod ¢} 
and display great familiarity with the calendar | population of a large village was gathered 
of saints. One morning in Kazan I stood at | Sunday dress upon the ice. <A baptism was 
my hotel-window watching a woman soliciting | progress, and as we drove past the assemblag 
alms, Several poorly-dressed peasants gave | I caught a glimpse of a man plunging throug 
her each a copeck or two, and both giver and/a freshly cut hole. Half a minute later he 
receiver made the sign of the cross. One de-| emerged from the crowd and ran toward the 
crepit old man gave her half a loaf of bread, | nearest house, the water dripping from his gar- 
blessing it devoutly as he passed it into her| ments and hair. As we passed around the end 
hands, So far as I saw not a single well-| of the village I looked back and saw anothe: 
dressed person paid any attention to the men- | person running in the same direction. 
dicant. Only the poor can feel for the poor! Converts to the Russian Church are baptized 
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SE 
by immersion, and once received in its bosom | 
they continue members until death do them | 


part. The Government is far more tolerant in 
its matters of religion than that of any Roman 
Catholic country in Europe; I think it might 
even reprove Great Britain pretty sharply for 
its religious tyranny in unhappy Ireland. Ev- 
ery man in Russia can worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
he does not shock the moral sense of civilization 
in so doing. Every respectable form of Chris- 
tian worship enjoys full liberty, and so does ev- 


ery respectable form of Paganism and Anti- | 


christianity. The Greek faith is the acknowl- 
edged religion of the Government, and the 
priests, by virtue of their partly official charac- 
ter, naturally wield considerable power. 


not (theoretically) permitted, however much 
the Church may manifest its zeal. Every ef- 
fort is made to convert unbelievers, but no man 
is forced to accept the Greek faith. 


Traveling through Russia one may see many | 


forms of worship. He will find the altars 
of Shamanism, the temples of Bhudda, the 
mosques of Islam, and the synagogues of Israel. 
On one single avenue of the Russian capital he 
will pass in succession the churches of the Greek, 
the Catholic, the Armenian, the Lutheran, and 
the Episcopal faith. He will be 


fifty sects of greater or less importance, There 
are some advantages in belonging to the Church 
of State, just as in England, but they are not 
essential. I am acquainted with officers in the 
military, naval, and civil service of the Gov- 
ernment who are not, and never have been, 
members of the Greek Church. I never heard 
any intimation that their religion had been the 
least bar to their progress. 

The Pope, in his Encyclical of October, 1867, 
complains of the conduct of the Russian Gov- 
ernment toward the Catholics in Poland. 
doubt Alexander has played the mischief with 
the Pope’s faithful in that quarter, but not on 
account of their religion. 
sian officer, a Pole by birth, told me of the mis- 
fortunes that had fallen upon the Catholic mon- 
astery and college in that city. 
the insurrection,” said this officer, “that the 
monks were engaged in making knives, daggers, 
cartridges, and other weapons. The priests 
were the active men of the rebellion, and did 
more than any other class to urge it forward. | 
And here is a specimen of iron-mongery from 
the hands of the monks. We found two hun- 
dred of these in the college recently suppressed. | 
Many more were distributed and used.” 

As he spoke he opened a drawer, and showed | 
me a short dagger, fitting into a small handle. 
The point of the blade had been dipped in pois- 
on, and was carefully wrapped in paper. 
instrument was to have been used by sticking it 
into somebody in a crowd, and allowing it to re- 
main, Death was pretty certain from a very 
slight scratch of this weapon. 


| rapidly. 
The | 
abuse or undue employment of that power is 


told that | 
among the native Russians there are nearly 


No | 
In Warsaw a Rus- | 


“ We found in | 


The | 


If this gentleman's story is correct, and it 
was corroborated by others, the Russian *‘ per- 


| Secution” of the Polish Catholics is not entirely 


without reason. 

Among the dissenters in the Greek Church 
there is a body called Staroviersty (old beliey- 
ers). The difference between them and the 
adherents to the orthodox faith is more ritual- 
istic than doctrinal. Both make the sign of 


the cross, though each has its own way of hold- 


ing the fingers in the operation. The Staro- 
viersty do not use tobacco in any form, and their 
mode of life is generally quite rigid. Under 
Catharine and Paul they were persecuted, and, 
as a matter of course, increased their numbers 
For the past sixty years oppression 
has been removed, and they have done pretty 
nearly as they liked. They are found in all 
parts of the empire, but are most numerous in 
the vicinity of the Ural Mountains. Russia has 
its share of fanatical sects, some of whom push 
'their religion to a wonderful extreme. One 
sect has a way of sacrificing children by a sort 
of slow torture in no way commendable, An- 
other sect makes a burnt-offering of some of 
its adherents, who are selected by lot. These 
|enter a house prepared for the occasion, and 
begin a service of singing and prayer. After a 
time spent in devotions the building is set on 
fire, and consumed with its occupants. An- 
other sect practices the mutilation of masculine 
believers, and steals children for adoption into 
| their families. Against all these fanatics the 
Government exercises its despotic power. The 
peasants are generally very devout, and keep 
all the days of the Church with becoming rev- 
erence. There is a story that a peasant way- 
laid and killed a traveler, and while rifling the 
| pockets of his victim found a cake containing 
jmeat. Though very hungry he could not eat 
| it, because meat was forbidden in the fast then 
| in force. 

| The Government is endeavoring to diminish 
| the power and influence of the priests, and the 
number of saints'-days when men must abstain 
from labor. Heretofore the priests have enjoy- 
ed the privilege of recruiting the clergy from 
| theirown numbers. When a village priest died 
his office fell to his eldest son; or, if he had no 
|male issue, the revenues went to his eldest 
daughter, until some priest married her and 
took charge of the parish. By special order 
| of the Emperor any vacancy is hereafter to be 
filled by the most deservi ing candidate. 

It is said that during the Crimean war the 
| Governor of Moscow notified the pastor of the 
| English church in that city that the prayer for 
the success of her Britannic Majesty’s arms 
must be omitted. The pastor appealed to the 

| _ Emperor, who replied that prayers of the regu- 
lar form might continue to be read, no matter 
what they contained. The Governor made no 
further interference. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
second day from Kazan the yemshick point- 
{ed out the spires of Nijne Novgorod, on the 
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END OF SLEIGH-RIDE, 


southern bank of the Volga. A fleet of steam- | My proposition to be content for the present 
ers and barges lay sealed in the ice along the | with a wash-basin was pronounced impossible 
shore, waiting for the moving of the waters. | until I finished the argument with my left boot 
The road to the north bank was marked with | The waiter finally became affectionate, and 
pine boughs that fringed the moving line of | when I ordered supper he suggested comforts 
sleighs and sledges. We threaded our way | not on the printed bill of fare. The landlord 
among the stationary vessels, and at length proposed to purchase my sleigh and superfluous 
came before the town. A friend had com-| furs, and we concluded a bargain at less than a 
mended me to the Hotel de la Poste, and I| twelfth of their cost. 

ordered the yemshick to drive there. With an After a night’s rest I recrossed the Oka and 
eye to his pocket the fellow carried me to an es- | drove to the town, where I found the veritable 
tablishment of the same name on the other side | Hétel de la Poste, to which I immediately 
of the Oka. I had a suspicion that I was being | changed my quarters. It was a large, comfort- 
swindled, but as they blandly informed me that | able, and well-kept house, and boasted a land- 
no other hotel with that title existed, I alighted 
and ordered my baggage up. 

This was the end of my sleigh-ride. I passed 
two hundred and nine stations, with as many 
changes of horses and drivers. Nearly seven 
hundred horses had been attached to my sleigh, 
and drawn me over a road of greatly varied 
character. Out of forty days from Irkutsk I 
spent sixteen at the cities and towns on the| / 
way. I slept twenty-six nights in my sleigh, | 
with the thermometer varying from thirty-five | 
degrees above zero to forty-five below, and en- 
countered four severe storms and a variety of 
smaller ones. Including a detour to the Altai 
Mountains my sleigh-ride was about thirty-six 
hundred miles long. From Stratensk, by way 
of Kiachta to Irkutsk, I traveled not far from 
fourteen hundred miles with wheeled vehicles, | | 
and made ninety-three changes. My whole 
ride from steam navigation on the Amoor to 
the railway at Nijne Novgorod was very near- | | 
ly five thousand miles. 

There was a manifest desire to swindle me 
at the bogus Hétel de la Poste. Half a dozen 
attendants carried my baggage to my room and | 
each demanded areward. When I gave the | 
yemshick his “na vodku” an officious attend- | : 
ant suggested that the gentleman should be very 
liberal at the end of his ride. I asked for a 
bath, and a sleigh was ordered to take me to 
a bathing establishment several squares away. MONUMENT OF MININ POJARSKI. 
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NIJNE NOVGOROD 


lord of as unbounded stomach as Cardinal Wol- 


sey. On learning my nationality he informed 
me, with evident pride, that he had the honor 
of lodging my countryman of Miantonomah ce- 


lebrity several months before. ‘The house over- 
looked a little park inclosing a pond where a 
hundred or more persons were skating. 
park was well shaded, and must be quite pleas- 
ant in summer. 

The town hardly deserves the name of Nijne 
Lower) Novgorod as it stands on a bluff near- 
ly two hundred feet above the river. 
town contains little else than small shops, store- 
houses, poor hotels, and steamboat offices. 


DURING THE FAIR, 


| 
| 


| 


The 
| all visible for a long distance. 


| 
| 
| 


Its lower | 


Kremlin or fortress looks down from a very pic- 
turesque position, and its strong walls have a 
defiant air. From the edge of the bluff the 
view is wide, and I greatly regretted my inabil- 
ity to enjoy it in summer. The low field and 
forest land on the opposite side of the river, the 
sinuous Volga and its tributary the Oka, are 
Opposite, on a 
tongue of land between the Volga and the Oka, 
is the scene of the fair of Nijne Novgorod, the 
greatest, I believe, in the whole world. 

There are many fine houses in the upper 


| town, with indications of considerable wealth. 


The | I had a letter of introduction to the Chief of 


NIJNE NOVGOROD AFTER THE FAIR, 
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INHABITANTS OF NIJNE NOVGOROD. 


Police, Colonel Kretegin, who kindly showed 
me the principal objects of interest in and 
around the Kremlin. 
memory of Minin Pojarski possessed the great- 
est historical importance. This man, a peasant 
and butcher, believed himself called to deliver 


Russia from the Poles in 1612. He awakened 
his countrymen, and joined a Russian noble in 
leading them to expel the invaders. A bronze 
monument at Moscow represents Minin start- 
ing upon his mission, ‘The memorial at Nijne 
is of a less elaborate character. 

We drove through the fair-gronnd, which was 
as empty of occupants as Goldsmith’s deserted 


The monument to the | 


village ; it is laid out like a regular tow: 

or city, and most of its houses are sul 

stantially built. So much has been writ 
ten about this commercial centre that | 
will not attempt its description, especiall; 
as I was not there in the fair seasor 
The population of the town—ordinaril 
forty thousand—becomes three hundred 
thousand during the fair, and more thar 
half a million persons have visited the 
city in a single summer. The value « 
goods sold or exchanged during each fair 
is about two hundred millions of rubles. 

Colonel Kretegin told me that the members 
| of the Fox embassy were much astonished at 
| finding American goods for sale at Nijne Nov- 
| gorod. It would be difficult to find any part 
| of the civilized world where some article of our 
| manufacture has not penetrated. 

At the close of my second day at Nijne | 
started for Moscow. As I drove from the ho 
| tel to the railway the jackdaws, perched ever) 
| where on the roofs, were unusually noisy. As 
| I left Asia and entered Europe, the magpie ap- 
| peared to give place to the jackdaw. The lat- 

ter bird inhabits the towns and cities west of 
| the Ural Mountains, and I frequently saw large 





SPENT AND MIS-SPENT. 





focks searching the débris along the Volga| chief article sold at the buffet was hot tea in 


road. He associates freely with the pigeon, 
and appears equally well protected by public 
sentiment, Possibly his inedible character as- 
sists his preservation. Pigeons are very abund- 
ant in all Russian cities, and their tameness is a 
matter of remark among foreign visitors. The 
peasants consider them sacred, and never mo- 
lest them; the pigeon—or dove—brought the 
olive-branch to the ark, and so they aver that 
his descendants are entitled to the respect and 
veneration of man. The birds appreciate their 
security, and move about among men and horses 
with the utmost unconcern, only taking care to 
avoid the feet of the latter. 

At the railway station I fell to the charge 
of two porters who carried my baggage while I 
sought the ticket-office. A young woman speak- 
ing French officiated at the desk, and furnished 
me with a billet de voyage to Moscow. My 
baggage arranged I sought the waiting-room, 
where a hundred or more persons were gath- 
ered. The men were well wrapped in furs, 
and among the ladies I found hoods more nu- 
merous than bonnets. Three-fourths of the 
males and a third of the females were smoking 
cigarettes, and there was no prohibition visi- 
ble. In accordance with the national taste the 





tumblers, There is an adage in Germany 
that three kinds of people—fools, princes, and 
Americans—travel first-class. Pretending to 
be Russian in my mode of traveling, and by 
the advice of a friend, I took a second-class 
ticket, and found the accommodation better 
than the average of first-class cars in Amer- 
ica, 

How strange was the sensation of railway 
travel! Since I last experienced it I had jour- 
neyed more than half eround the globe. I had 
been tossed on the Pacific and adjacent waters, 
had ascended the great river of Northeastern 
Asia, had found the rough way of life along the 
frozen roads beyond the Baikal, and ended with 
that long, long ride over Siberian snows. I 
looked back through a long vista of earth and 
snow, storm and sunshine, starlight and dark- 
ness, rolling sea and placid river, rugged mount- 
ains and extended plains. The hardships of 
travel were ended as J reached the land of rail- 
ways, and our motion as we sped along the 
track seemed more luxurious than ever before. 
Contrasted with the cramped and narrow sleigh, 
pitching over ridges and into hollows, the car- 
riage where I sat appeared the perfection of 
locomotive skill. 





SPENT AND 


MIS-SPENT. 


Sray yet a little longer in the sky, 
O golden color of the evening sun! 

Let not the sweet day in its sweetness die, 
While my day's work is only just begun. 


Counting the happy chances strown about 

Thick as the leaves, and saying which was best, 
The rosy lights of morning all went out, 

And it was burning noon, and time to rest. 


Then leaning low upon a piece of shade, 
Fringed round with violets and pansies sweet, 
My heart and I, I said, will be delayed, 
And plan our work while cools the sultry heat. 


Deep in the hills, and out of silence vast, 
A waterfall played up his silver tane— 

My plans lost purpose, fell to dreams at last, 
And held me iate into the afternoon. 


But wher the idle pleasure ceased to please, 
And I awoke, and not a plan was planned, 

Just as a drowning man, at what he sees 
Catches for life, I caught the thing at hand. 


And so life’s little work-day hour has all 

Been spent, and mis-spent doing what I could, 
And in regrets and efforts to recall 

The chance of having, being, what I would. 


And so sometimes I can not choose but cry, 
Seeing my late-sown flowers are hardly set— 
O darkening color of the evening sky, 
Spare me the day a little longer yet! 
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ZANZIBAR—THE ARISTOORATIO QUARTER. 


ZANZIBAR. 


HERE was not much that was striking in 

our voyage to the Mozambique, where we 
arrived about the middle of September, 1865. 
Every one who has made a long sea-voyage 
knows how trivial events assume importance 
when we are for weeks shut out from any oth- 
er prospect than that of the monotonous and 
barren sea. We saw sun-fish and squid, and 
caught several sea-birds, one of which resented 
Baby’s finger-thrust down his throat by giving it 
a hearty bite. Then there was a quarrel, or 
rather a series of quarrels, between the sailors 
and one of their number, a Portuguese, who 
made use of a knife on these occasions. One 
sad occurrence impressed itself on my memory. 
It happened on the 7th of August. There was 
a fearful storm. I had been feeling nervous all 
day ; and when in the evening Ansel (my hus- 
band, and the captain of our vessel) came down 
to look after me, I told him that I kept imagin- 
ing that some one had fallen overboard. He 
went on deck, and had been gone scarcely two 
minutes when I heard a confusion of voices, and 
felt as certain as if I had seen it that some one 
had gone over. In fact, I called to Pauline to 
come and pray with me for the soul in danger, 
for I knew that in such a storm a life exposed 
to that peril could not be saved. My husband 
soon informed me that my apprehension was 
realized; one of the men had fallen from the 
top-mast into the sea, He was heard to groan 
as he struck the water, and the blow probably 
killed him. Letters were found in his chest 
from his mother in Scotland and a sister at 
Leeds. 

For a month previous to our arrival at the 
Mozambique the storm continued with fearful 
gales; the vessel sprung a leak, and two pumps 
were kept in operation night and day. 

On the 15th of September we were at anchor 
in Zanzibar Bay. Before it was dawn I was on 





deck with Baby, watching where the silvery sand 
and white sponge coral could be seen under the 
water. At sunlight there approached three or 
four canoes, small and extremely primitive in 
their appearance ; across them poles were tied 
with cocoa-nut fibre, having heavy planks at the 
end (out-riggers) by way of balance, I suppose. 
The paddles were short, flat, and spoon-shaped, 
handled by negroes whose only garments con- 
sisted of pieces of cotton stuff hanging from 
their waists, with the exception of a few who 
wore coral bracelets or cotton handkerchiefs of 
red or white twisted about their heads, and con- 
taining betel-nuts, leaves, and boxes full of lime 
which they chew with the nut. They offered 
this lime to one another, as we would snuff. 
Their faces reminded me of those belonging to 
some of the slaves in the frescoes of Ancient 
Egypt. The protuberance of the lower lip in 
one case was something hideous. They soon 
boarded us, and offered to pilot us in. One of 
gur boats was sent off with an anchor and line 
to within three-quarters of a mile from shore, 
and then our vessel was hauled in by the sailors, 
the latter giving a sort of refrain without which 
they never do any kind of work. They will 
sometimes for a whole hour repeat the same 
three or four words, dividing the sentence 
among them, and occasionally changing the 
air, if I may call it so. The nearest idea of 
it that I can give is the old Italian catch: 
“Sant Antonio 

Campanaro, 

Suoni bene 

Le compane 

Dong, dong, dong.” 


The regular pilot boarded us after these 
strange fellows, and chose to accompany us. 
He spoke English fluently, and acted as in- 
terpreter, besides replenishing our provisions. 
Though of dark skin he was not a negro. His 
costume consisted of a parti-colored turban, 4 
dark blue vest braided with gold, and beneath 
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this one of Solferino pink braided near the 
breast-pockets, and a short petticoat of white 
with a colored one beneath. His feet were 
bare. He brought with him several men, 
some of whom wore a red fez and a white 
or buff-colored kind of night-gown. When 
Baby first saw the blacks she said to one of 
them “Pretty boy!” though he was awful to 
behold; but one of them more “toothy” than 
the rest (indeed his under-lip was completely 
eclipsed) happening to smile on her, she re- 
mained for some moments in a state of open- 
mouthed petrifaction with horrcr. 

The pilot, who had gone off just before our 
dinner-time, returned bringing me bananas and 
oranges—some of the Mandarin sort, very sweet, 
with a loose, red skin—each kind of fruit being 
presented in a barrel-shaped basket made of 
loosely-plaited cocoa-nut leaves. He brought 
word that the consignee, Taria Tophan, a Hin- 
doo merchant, presented his compliments, and 
would be pleased to see the captain at his house. 
Then a man with delicate, long features and a 
flowing dark beard, wearing a turban and white 
robes, came to inquire if we needed fresh meat. 
Picture to yourself, if you can, this anomalous, 
romantic-looking butcher ! 

The town of Zanzibar, capi- 
tal of the island of the same 
name, seen from the vessel, 
seemed to consist principally of 
white houses, built in squares, 
with flat roofs and castellated 
tops; the mosques, the rude 
mud-huts thatched with cocoa- 
nut leaves, the groves of cocoa, 
plantains, bananas, palms, and 
pomegranate —with huts here 
and there peeping out of them 
—furnish prominent features in 
the picture. The houses of the 
various consuls are on the 
white-sanded beach, and their 
flags give a lively effect to the 
view. In sight there are also 
many dhows, some of which, 
together with the war-ship Shah 
Allum, belong to the King of 
Zanzibar—Syed Madjid Ben 
Syed, a young Arab greatly be- 
loved by his people. He was 
at the time of which I am 
writing absent at Bombay. We 
could also see two English ves- 
sels—a gun-boat and a mer- 
chantman. 

Ansel went off to Taria To- 
phan’s, a Hindoo, as I have 
said, but one who retained few 
of the prejudices of his people. 
He dined at the American con- 
sul’s, In the mean time, while 
the vessel was being unloaded, 
eight blacks were hired to work 
at the pumps at the rate of 6d. 
per day or night, with rice and 
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molasses. They must be allowed to sing, the in- 
terpreter said, otherwise they would not work. 
Fearing lest their noise might prevent sleep dur- 
ing the night, Ansel asked them to let him hear 
how softly they could sing, whereupon they began 
such an unearthly chant and sang so vocifer- 
ously that we all roared with laughter. ‘ That 
will do!” my husband shouted. ‘‘ For Heav- 
en’s sake stop, or you'll drive me mad! No, 
you must manage to do without that, for the 
pump is just at the foot of our berth.” It was 
well that the window was closed that night, for 
by degrees the low hum of the laborers grew 
into a lond song, and they forgot all restraint. 
The words of their refrain sounded like, 


“Alemam bara. Alemam bara 
Maree a marre a O maree-ce-ee.” 


This looks like an attempt to put the nightin- 
gale’s song into words! You can have no idea 


of the effect this refrain has upon one’s nerves. 
One hard-working little fellow named Punch 
sang as happily, with the perspiration rolling 
down his face, and with no cap on in the heat 
of the sun’s rays as if he had been a salamander, 
though Iam not sure that the latter really ever 

does sing. 


You should have seen how amused 
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NATIVE WATER-CARRIER. 


the blacks were at the sight of my Ethel’s rag- 
doll ‘* Judy.” They evidently thought that its 
style of nose must be common in those parts 
whence we came. 

On this day several canoes came off with 
fruit, shells, nuts, corals, and monkeys. Ethel 
called one of the latter ‘‘ Poor Puss !” consider- 
ing him an improvement on our black cat. In 
the evening the breeze came from the shore, and 
we could clearly distinguish the voices of the 
natives, talking, singing, and shouting; the 
beating of the tum-tums, to which they were 
dancing; the clapping of hands, and the bark- 
ing of dogs. 

On the 17th my husband and myself visited 
the American consul. His house is delightfully 
eastern in style. There are Moorish arches in 
the court-yard, where two goats and a gazelle 
were then at play; men wearing the fez and 
turbans were seated or lying on stone couches 
that were covered with matting and built near 
the doors, which are heavy and of dark color, 
carved down the centre. The walls are very 
thick and the windows large. 

We ascended by a wooden staircase, and were 


Pe seeey into aiid sitting-room, in which were 
| light easy-chairs, tables, and cane sofas with 
| flag-shaped fans lying on them. The white 
| walls were adorned with pictures, the windows 
were not glazed, and the upper slats of the dark 
| green blinds were. closed, making the rooms 
| shady and cool. We were received by Mr. 
IR , the consul—a fine, gentlemanly young 
| man. Soon after Captain Dow entered to- 
| gether with Taria Tophan, who is called “the 
honest Hindoo of Zanzibar.” He was pictur- 
esquely attired, and left his slippers outside. 
We had a pleasant half-hour's chat, and the 
gentlemen, with the exception of Taria Tophan 
(who, by-the-way, did not seem to know En- 
glish), took vermuth before the four o'clock 
dinner, which was served in an airy room with 
white walls and massive square-cut pillars, 
There was a swing-fan in this room, and two 
blacks in a sort of white night-gown waited 
| upon the table, and fanned the flies aw ay from 
|us with flags made of cloth, embroidered in 
| floss silk. Taria Tophan did not eat with us, 
We had soup and fish, with some yellow 
| pungent sauce that looked like custard, beef. 
| chicken-pie, baked bananas, a kind of green 
| pea, small pickled oranges, plantains, sweet- 
potatoes, fried mince-meat cakes, asafcetida 
cakes, or rather wafers (for which I really 
think I could in time acquire a taste!), a rice 
| curry, a salad of small green leaves and cucum- 
| bers, grown and sent by the French Mission 
Society, a Welsh rarebit, a sponge-cake in cus- 
tard, and oranges, with sherry and claret plen- 
tifully watered from white earthen coolers. 
After dinner we returned to the sitting-room, 
where café au lait was served by an Arab. A 
walk out was proposed and assented to. We 
passed through narrow ways over white sand 
and clinkers. I asked when we should come 
to the streets, and was told that this was their 
“*West-end” or “ Broadway.” But how can I 
describe what I saw during that walk: the va- 
riety of color, form, dress, and manner, the 
beauty of some of the old houses, or the dirt 
and obscurity of the huts, under the thatched 
verandas of which the natives plied their trades 
as tailors; tinkers, and sellers of betel, plan- 
tains, pots, and fruit? How picturesque ap- 
peared the half-naked girls with their bead 
necklets, and poising round water-pots on their 
heads as they came to and from a rocky well! 
Some of the children we saw were perfectly 
naked, and made their “‘ Yambos” (How do you 
do’s) to us, one of them looking at my hoop- 
skirts and then at my face, and then running in 
terror up to his mother, screaming, “Oh! oh! 
The white woman!” His eyelids had been 
painted a deep black. Stumbling over some 
unusually large clinkers among the thistles, I 
was told that they had marked the graves of 
natives; and on each side of the way I saw 
stone or composite tombs, covered with cocoa- 
nut leaf thatching, all the way to the Mussul- 
man burying-ground. In one of the head-stones 








had been inserted two willow-pattern cheese- 
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plates and a glass preserve-dish. We met some 
“[sle of Bourbon” Sisters of Mercy, followed 
by a school of black girls wearing white tippets, 
like English charity-children. On our way we 
saw small light-colored bullocks which the Hin- 
doos hold as sacred, also many light-gray donk- 
evs and long-legged fowls. The pomegran- 
ates added a charming feature to the scene. 

As we returned we observed people going 
into the mosques and prostrating themselves, 
after having removed their sandals. There are 
here an English Church, a large square build- 


ing, comprising the Bishop’s Palace and a Ro- | 


man Catholic Mission Society, a very energetic 
and useful body of men, who teach the young 
natives various trades, 

The Arab women are kept strictly retired. 
Out of doors they wear masks. I noticed at a 


window opposite an Arab lady who wore no| 
She | 


mask, reading an Arabic manuscript. 
wore ear-drops, and I was informed that she 
was a sister of the King’s secretary. 

In the evening we took tea in the open air, 
seated on a lower roof, from which we watched 
the natives on the beach and in their boats. We 
had been joined in our walk by Mr. Goodhue, 
an American. I was told that in the hot sea- 
son (I considered it ‘‘ hot” enough then) it was 
next to impossible to sieep night or day. The 
people are three hundred years behindhand in 
every thing; they have little variety in their 
ways of passing the time, and their chief excite- 
ment is the arrival of the mail. The English 
vice-consul, Dr. Seward, resides here; also 
Dr. , a Frenchman, who superintends the 
hospital connected with the Roman Catholic 
Mission. 

My husband, Ethel, and myself were staying 
at the American consul’s from the 20th to the 
28th of September. We were treated with so 
much courtesy and kindness that we could not 
feel that we were with 
a stranger. On one 
side .our  sleeping- 
room looked out upon 
the beach, and on the 
other upon the resi- 
dence of the King’s 
secretary, where the 
ladies often appeared 
at the windows and 
talked to Baby, show- 
ing her various toys, 
with which indeed 
they appeared to be 
more pleased than she 
was, 

On the 22d we row- 
ed out with Captain 
Dow, in his “ trim lit- 
tle gig,” to the east 
end of the town Kin- 
ain. On our left, as 
we landed, several 
graves were scattered 
nearly down to the 


sea among the cocoa-nut trees, the plantains, 
mangoes, etc. On the right was a pretty white 
house with a sloping, thatched roof, belonging 
to an Arab, Sillamun Ben Abdullah. Sillamun 
means Solomon, as Moussi means Moses. Many 
persons are named Josa (Jesus). Passing by this 
house, we walked for some distance between two 
rows of mud huts, where the natives, in every va- 
riety of undress, were squatted on the ground 
behind mats of dyed plaited grass, generally 
round, on which were exposed for sale, in small 
lots, vegetables, fish, rice, etc. The black men 
and women wear ear-rings, bead necklaces, and 
bracelets, and stick a wafer on one side of their 
fiat noses. They also shave away their woolly 
| hair in stripes like a plowed field, or leaving 
, little irregular tufts. The masks or bercoas of 
| the Arab women are of white gauze, striped and 
edged with tinsel. Those of the Hindoos and 
Banyans are various in style. It appeared 
wonderful to me that mere infants were able to 
support the weight of the silver manacles that 
surrounded their necks, arms, and legs. As I 
paused to admire the large black eyes of a Hin- 
doo baby his mother brought out a seat for me 
to rest on; her husband, a jeweler, showed me 
his stock in trade, which was contained in a 
small leather trunk that he drew forth from a 
dark recess in his hut. I noticed, on our way, 
stone wells shaped like sarcophagi, and beauti 
fully carved. We stopped again when we re- 
turned, to listen to some negroes under a tree, 
seated on small drums made from casks, “ tum- 
tumming” loud enough to deafen one. There 
was soon collected together a crowd of more 
| appreciative listeners than ourselves. 
| The next day we went on board His High- 
| ness’s war ship Shah Adlum to call on the J s, 
| who resided there, it being considered more 
healthy than on shore, where they had two 
residences. 
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RUINED PALACE OF SYED SAAID BEN SULTAN AT MTONY. 


A group of us in two boats (one of them pre- | conscious of touching any thing, and now I 
sented by the King to the consulate under the | begged my husband to be sure and hold m 


name of a loan) rowed out to Mtony on the 
24th. We landed near the palace of Syed | 
Saaid Ben Sultan, the late Sultan. It is now | 
partly in ruins and deserted. Behind it is a| 
park of orange, lime, and cocoa-nut trees, ba- | 
nanas, and sugar-canes, through which camels 
were being led, and a pretty waterfall branch- 
ing out into long and narrow channels. Mud- 
huts thatched with cocoa-nut leaves are dotted 
about here and there, some of them guarded 
by a species of wolf-dog. It becomes dark 
soon after sunset, and we had a trifling collision 
with another boat in returning; but the moon 
and stars soon made the evening lovely. Along 
a portion of the shore a very offensive odor arises 
from putrescent vegetables or fruit thrown there 
by the natives. It forced us to close at night 
our windows looking toward the beach ; besides, 
whenever these were open, swarms of mosqui- 
toes attacked us, and bats flitted in the most 
disagreeable manner about our bar curtains. 

The insects here are peculiar, I have been 
pinched by a centipede that was so mnch the 
color of the straw matting that I inadvertently 
stepped upon it. . To say that a cockroach here 
is of the size of a young mouse would not be 
an exaggeration, and the spiders all seem to 
have tails or stings like scorpions. 

The heat of the climate told on Ethel, who 
grew extremely thin, languid, and feverish. 
I did not entirely escape myself. One morn- 
ing my husband and I climbed the steps lead- 
ing from the different roofs of the house to the 
Observatory to watch for vessels coming in. I 
had been complaining of a feeling of lightness, 
as though when I walked or lay down I was un- 





tight, for I felt that I was losing my senses. 
How he got me down all those steps I know 
not. I remained very quiet all day, and in the 
evening felt as well as usual. I was told that 
this had been a slight attack of the fever of the 
country. 

The only idea of coolness one gets here is 
early in the morning when the black boys jump 
into the sea and swim and dive and splash 
water over each other, or walk up to the beach, 
sending the spray before them in showers. We 
arose every morning at six o'clock and between 
us three ate dozens of oranges. We then bathed 
and dressed, after which we watched the people 
on the beach and in our vessel. At nine o'clock 
we took breakfast, during which Taria Tophan 
usually made his appearance, but never ate 
with us, that being forbidden by his religious 
customs. At twelve o'clock there was tiffin 
(fruit for me and milk for Baby); at four 
o'clock we dined, and two hours later had tea. 
Before retiring to rest the gentlemen took ver- 
mouth and water. There was a table in the 
vestibule on which were placed numbers of 
earthen coolers, principally white, containing 
water. 

In response to an invitation we again vis- 
ited the Shah Allum, to dine with the J 8. 
Ethel was very friendly with Baby Honora 
J , and with the Ayah, a graceful creature, 
half Hindoo, half Portuguese, named Emily 
Pinta, who wore white muslin edged with blue 
and scarlet flowers in her hair. There were 
other guests at dinner, among them Lieutenant 
G of H. M. 8. Pantaloon. 

A few days later we walked out in the even- 
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ing and saw part of the Bazar—a collection of 
dirty huts with various edibles for sale. The 
Sultan's stable rather interested me, though I 
saw no horses as beautiful as some I have seen 
in Europe. Most of them had their hind feet 
tied to the ground, and several had the tips of 
their long tails dyed red. In the court-yard 
were several dogs and playful kids, and a young 
antelope, very tame, which gamboled about me. 
We passed through an old Moorish-looking fort. 


market, and that I shall not easily forget. 
There were groups of black men and women, 
crouched on the ground, looking scarcely hu- 
man; some of the women held in their arms 
apparently new-born infants naked and horri- 
bly meagre like themselves. The older chil- 
dren were high-stomached and ill-formed, and 
not a spark of intelligence brightened their 
features, Which were so repulsive that one could 
scarcely look on them without feeling as much 
disgust as pity. Two boys of about ten years 


apiece. 
a the condition of such as these, at least for a 
time. They will not work of their own accord. 
After remaining here a few weeks their appear- 
ance improves, and they become fat and lively. 
These slaves are mostly what might be termed 
the refuse, the better kind being, I believe, sold 
by private contract. They come from the in- 
terior and adjacent posts, chiefly from Kiloa 
and Quiloa. I should mention that beyond 
certain limits trading in slaves is illegal; there- 
fore the traders are ovliged to “‘run” them, as 
the phrase is. Within the prescribed limits, 
however, the business is practiced as a matter 
of course, and the slaves are regularly entered 
through the Custom-house. I have been told 
that they are so weak and reduced by the time 
they arrive that frequently on landing they drop 
down dead. This does not, however, create 
any sensation. I frequently from my window 
watched the crowded slave dhows go by. Mr, 
J—— said that, some weeks before, he had 
seen a slave bound hand and foot floating in 
the water. 

Walking out the next evening our course lay 


among some huts where we saw groups of Ban- | ; 


yans playing cards, and then among the graves 
of the natives, which are made either near their 
own houses, or in the middle of a pathway on 
the borders of the sea, or wherever else the sur- 
vivors may choose, until, at length, we reached 


the beach, where, at some distance, might be 


seen the corpses of natives that had been ex- 
humed by wild dogs and partly devoured. 

On the last of September I went on board to 
visit some of our sick ones, In the course of 
the day Bibi Ayshe came to her window to in- 
Guire of me by signs as to what use might be 
made of a waist-band and buckle which she had 
in her possession. This was the wife of the 
King’s secretary, and formerly the wife of the 
late King. It was only on the death of her son 
that she was permitted to marry again, I had 


|ent from her of some new-laid eggs. 








|sent her my card on the previous day with 


many thanks and salaams in return for a pres- 
In reply 
to her inquisitive gesticulations as to the belt I 
shook my head negatively when she put the 
article up to her turban as if asking, “ Might 
it be an ornament for the head?” Then plac- 
ing an imaginary band around my waist I proe- 
ceeded to fasten an imaginary buckle, when I 


| saw gliding behind her the secretary's second 
The last place which we visited was the slave | 


wife, or rather his slave—a most handsome, 


| dauntless-looking black woman, who dressed 


as much like Bibi as possible. With langh- 
ing eyes she pointed to Bibi’s corpulent waist, 
extended her hands and turned up the whites 
of her eyes, showing every one of her teeth in a 
broad grin. She then whispered to Afrani— 
a nafive Ayah—who, turning to me with a sly 
laugh, said in English, “‘ He” (this pronoun is 
applied indiscriminately to both sexes) ‘‘ say 
that he too very fat.” Bibi Ayshe, in her inno- 


| cent ignorance of what was being said, smiled 
old were offered to my husband for five dollars 
It seems to me that slavery must bet- | 


complacently and retired, buckle in hand, hay- 
ing signified her wish that I would visit her. 

In the evening we went to Nazimoia, or 
“Place of one cocoa-nut-tree” (there are 
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plenty of them there now, however). 
tons of camels lay bleaching near the beach ; 
on the beach (though I did not look on it) was 
the corpse of a native horribly mutilated by 
wild dogs. My husband received quite a shock, 


Skele- 


he came upon it so suddenly. I saw an instru- 
ment played by a native which consisted of a 
gourd with two strings stretched across it. You 
can imagine how monotonous such music must 
have been, and yet they will keep up these two 
sounds for hours together. 

The next day we attended the church of the 
English Mission, which boasted a harmonium. 
The bishop preached. Numbers of sailors were 
present; outside I noticed two black girls who 
had painted their woolly hair with red ochre. 
Taria Tophan sent his little girl Mongy for me 
to see. Such black eyes! and, to add to the 
effect, her eyebrows were enlarged with paint. 
She wore rings and bracelets of gold, besides a 
flat collar of gold and heavy silver anklets with 
little bells; and on her head was a kind of 
helmet made of red satin, embroidered with 
spangles and bordered with silver and gold lace 
and little balls of solid gold. Well might little 
Mongy look pale and tired under her weight of 
dress! She was only thirteen months old, and 





pocketed by Bibi Ayshe herself. 


had notatooth. Sheand Ethe] 
exchanged pokes and snatcho: 
as well as kisses. The slay, 
who brought her to me Was 
named Faida, or “ Profit” (q. 
some are named ‘‘ Loss,” “s 
gar,” ‘* Rice,” ete.); as sh 

left she covered little Mong, 

with a crimson satin wrapper 

edged with gold and silver Jac 

and innumerable solid balls oj 
gold. 

After dinner we visited a por- 
tion of the beach where, in th; 
midst of bright foliage, seemed 
to arise the ruins of an abbey— 
an aggregation of quartz blocks, 
Near this spot I picked up some 
pieces of pink rock coral from 
the sands. 

I wish to tell you now about 
my visit with Ethel one or tw 
days later to the house of the 
King’s secretary. The Consul’s 
slave accompanied me to the en- 
trance, and spoke with some one 
who took my card. I was ther 
led up the dirty wooden stairs 
into a gallery crowded with 
slaves, who in their turn showed 
me into a long room lined with 
mirrors and shelves covered with 
china-ware and common artifi 
cial flowers under glass shades, 
On a ceure-table were decant- 
ers and goblets. In one corner 
of the room was a high-legged 
bedstead. There were chairs 
and tables, a book-case and a 

chiffonnier, with a handsome clock ; lamps hung 
from the ceiling. Bibi Ayshe advanced toward 
us, accompanied by one of her visitors—a very 
pretty woman with loving dark eyes, a modulated 
voice, and a ring with pearl drops in her nose ; 
her fingers, palms, and toes were dyed red, and 
her smile was perfectly enchanting. I observed 
a Circassian slave, with a pale and withered 
face, which wore a sly and cowed, and withal a 
restless expression, as though she lived under a 
yoke which she detested. I had heard that 
her mistress frequently kept her sewing all 
night upon coats such as are worn by Arabs, 
and the proceeds of which at the Bazar were 
The latter 
was also a good disciplinarian, and many a time 
blows and shrieks were heard proceeding from 
her house. After chairs had been placed for 
Baby and me we were surrounded by handsome- 
ly-dressed women. Bibi Ayshe presently led 
me up to a full-length portrait in oil-colors of 
the present Sultan, and then drew forth from a 
recess several other portraits of former Sultans. 
Pointing to a large turquoise ring on her finge! 
she made me understand that it was a gift from 
one of these whose wife she had been. 

When I was again seated Bibi Ayshe filled 
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two b 


placed in sockets of gold. 
handkerchief was perfumed with attar of roses, 
[ was told that a beautiful girl at my side was 
present Sultan’s sister, Shamboa, Bibi 
Ayshe informed me by signs that her only child, 
» son of the late Sultan, had died: as she 
spoke she rubbed her eyes with her head-dress, 
nd all the women sighed in concert. Con- 
ersation by siges at length became tiresome, 
ind an interpreter was sent for. Through him 
[ ascertained the names of the ladies present, 
and the age of Shamboa, which was fourteen 
years. I inquired if the heavy ear-rings and 
anklets were not very painful to wear, and was 
answered: “The Arab, he think it proper.” 
Asking after Sillamun Ben Alis’s sister I was 
informed that she was shortly to be married, 


and therefore saw no one. 


nose-rings and red-stained fingers. Now and 
en she would smile and imitate the voices of 
carious animals, and repeat “Tambo sano” and 
«salaam” afterme. Rose-water was sprinkled 
ver her from a filigree silver vase with slender 
k: but to this she strongly objected, though 

» aughed when she saw me submit to a sim- 
lar Of eration. Coffee was served in little cups 





lue glass goblets with rose sherbet. They 
talked to Ethel, and would have caressed her, 
- she drew back with great reserve from their 


Then my pocket- 


They, however, sent 


a message to her, and brought back word that 


she was coming. I asked them if we could do 
iny thing for them in London, but could only un- 





SHAMBOA, 


SISTER TO THE KING OF ZANZIBAR. 








AFEANIL. 


derstand them to say something about needles. 
I promised to send thém some from on board. 


Seeing that Sillimun’s 
sister did not make 
her appearance, and 
that I had already 
prolonged my call, I 
again expressed a de- 
sire to take my leave. 
They seemed in no 
hurry to let me go, 
for on leaving this 
room they showed me 
a beautiful garden 
and another room 
containing pictures, 
among which were a 
portrait of Ali Pacha 
and his wife(cut from 
the London Illustrated 
News), another of 
Queen Victoria, and 
one of Francis Jo- 
seph and his wife, be- 
sides an oil-print just 
published of a girl in 
pink seated on a win- 
dow-ledge kissing a 
love-bird. They then 
took me to see the 
bride elect, whom we 
discovered lying at 
full length on a mat, 
entirely hidden in the 
folds of a large crim- 
son wrapper. As I 
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BANYAN MERCHANT ‘EN TOILETTE.” 


drew near she sat up, half uncovered her face, 
looked foolish, simpered, blushed, and hung 
her head. She had been divested of her nu- 
merous ear-rings. By-the-way, I have for- 
gotten to mention that the ears are pierced 
not only at the lobes but all the way round, 
The bride had been stained with saffron, her 
fingers: and toes were dyed red, and the soles 
of her feet were darkened so as to resemble 
sandals. She had altogether a very disheveled 
appearance. The other 
women on entering be- 
gan to rally her, laugh- 
ing, screaming, and even 
slapping my arms in their 
excitement. I was told 
that she was always cry- 
ing and would not eat. 
On my asking the cause 
of this I was answered : 
““He (she) very young 
and he (she) not know 
why he (she) afraid.” I 
asked whether her in- 
tended was very much at- 
tached to her, and was 
told that he had never 
seen her, I looked sur- 
prised, and said that in 
my country the gentle- 








ment, 


man had the privilege of seeip, 
his betrothed as often as possi. 
ble, and that she might ey, 
permit bim to caress her. Upor 
this they redoubled their serea, 
of laughter, in which the brig: 
also joined. They informed | 
that the bridegroom was 
Arab, that he wore a mustache 
and beard, and that he had § ur 
or five wives already. They 
said that when he came again 
they would send for me, as I was 
“only a white woman ;” adding 
that by dropping a curtain he 
would be prevented from seeing 
the bride, and then it would | 
“all right.” I told them that 
if I were the fortunate gentle- 
man I should cut a hole throug} 
the tapestry and take a peep, 
They then chatted away to m 
in their own language, forget- 
ting that I did not comprelh« 
it, and on my departure all the 
ladies joined in enthusiastically 
shaking and kissing my hand 
The last glimpse I had of them 
they were discussing some dark 
blue dye which a woman had 
brought in a little cup to beautify 
the eyelids of the fancée, 

The next day 1 saw Sham 
sitting at her window with a wax 
doll in red velvet dress, ringlets, 
and blue leather arms. The 


coppering and calking of our vessel meanwhile 
had been finished, and we were soon to load her 
with a cargo of ivory, pitti-pitti (a red pepper), 
orchilla weed, cloves, and a gum copal. The 
| latter looks like lumps of amber, and often flies, 
leaves, and beetles can be seen imbedded under 
its transparent surface, 
stems like fuschias, 


The cloves grow on 


The evening of October 4 was full of excite- 
The bride over the way was married, 
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and in addition to the wedding there was an 
eclipse of the moon. Nearly the whole popu- 
lation was in the streets, singing, screaming, 
beating drums, etc., to frighten away the ser- 
pent who, as they believe, keeps back the moon 
and covers it, preventing its revolution. ‘They 
called to prayers, saying the old formula, “There 
is but one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet.” 
Unless they can frighten away the serpent they 
apprehend that some awful calamity will befall 
the world, 

Two or three days later we again visited the 
Bazar. We saw Hindoo and African women in 
their stalls seated upon low stools, some of them 
holding children in their arms with no other cov- 
ering than a bead necklace or an armlet; herb- 
alists’ stalls, where were baskets filled with dried 
rose-leaves, odorous gums, and beans, and blocks 
of fragrant woods ; stalls that reminded me of 
little chandlers’ stores, with their balls of cotton, 
strings of beads, and buttons, mixed up with all 
kinds of eatables ; stalls where cheese, salted or 
smoked meat, fish, beans, and pease were for 
sale; vegetable and fruit stalls. The Banyans 
were the chief cloth and clothes dealers , their 
stalls were piled up with ready-made clothing 
of gay colors—with the exception of the gown 


SALIE BEN BAMBAMBA. 
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worn = per women, pares is generally 
black cloth, edged, or rather seamed, with ¢ 
braid or yellow cloth. The Banyans do ,,. 
bring their wives to this country, and some 
not even return to them for twenty years 
more. Their youths have very handsome 
ular features ; the whites of their eyes ar 
blue that they have the effect of dark blue, _ 
but their skin is of a bright buff color.) 
well dressed they wear a rich crimson tur 
shaped somewhat like a Roman helmet: a x), 
white gown, and an under-skirt, which, Joo,, 
up, forms the short drawers. A scarf or sas 
twisted about their shoulders and waists, }] 
of the head is shaved. 

The people of Zanzibar, on visiting a hi 
leave their sandals without in the court- -yard 
on the threshold of the room which they 
about to enter. They regard a woman wi: 
contempt, never making her a companion 
friend. 

Bibi Ayshe determined to keep up an x 
quaintance. I saw her one day at her windoy 
making a variety of signs that I could not com 
prehend, until one of her slaves appeared at n 
room door and ushered in a lamb and its day, 
—a present to Baby. I felt as though | | 

won an elephant 

a lottery. Betwe 
Baby and the sh 
there was an unlimi 
ed amount of baaing 
and trotting about 
the room for an h 
or two. Our frien 
Mr. R—— was kind 
enough to let the ai 
mals remain with his 
goats and gazelles u 
til they should be ta 
en on board. H 
gazelle was very timi 
and often ate 
from the hands of his 
servant, Salie Bi 
Bambamba, a natiy 
of Comoro Island 
This servant wore 
silver ring of a Byzan- 
tine pattern, in whic 
was set a carneliai 
bearing some Arabi 
inscription from th 
Koran. .The Zanzi 
bar sheep is peculiai 
it has no wool, but : 
tan-colored coat lik: 
a dog’s, with ears lik: 
a mastiff's but rathe: 
narrower, and 

very broad at th 
top but narrowing a! 
ruptly; it has th 
prettiest and 
innocent of sheep> 
faces. 
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mos! 
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soon we paid a visit to Sham- 
4, the newly married bride to 
hom I have already alluded. 
1 was accompanied by Mrs. 
j_— and our respective ba- 
ies, Little Honora on be- 
holding such an assemblage of 
ik ladies gave vent to her 
‘ool gs in a succession of 
«reams. The Arab ladies 
made quite as much noise in 
their unsuccessful attempts to 
nacify her, while, with the same 
ond in view, an old berit-up ne- 
gress performed some dance, 
noisily clapping her hands. The 
Princess Shamboa would not 
move from her chair, being 
afraid of Mrs. J , who was 
occupied in vainly attempting 
to converse with Bibi Ayshe, 
through the medium of Afrani. 
She left before I did, for, as she 
afterward said, she was com- 
pletely extinguished by this 
bevy of ladies. Ethel during 
mur visit was on her dignity. 
Bibi Salha had to take out her 
nose jewels and (for safety I 
suppose) hook them on to her 
turban before the child would 
receive a kiss, though she did 
not hesitate to accept a goblet 
of orange-flower sherbet. The 
bride was not looking to advant- 
age, having been painted with- 
out taste. Her eyebrows were 
made to meet and were sur- 
mounted by a row of small black 





stars. Several smudges of black graced her | Afrani told me that the children of blacks are 
cheeks. She wore a black velvet paletot (which | not born with that color, but acquire it grad- 
is the fashion here), and a light green gauze tur- | ually! 

ban and veil that did not suit her complexion, The 19th of October was a great day with the 
which rejecting the aid of saffron had resumed its | Banyans—being the Feast of the Eclipse of the 
primitive brown sienna. Nor was she in good | Sun; they had music, singing, and dancing. 
spirits; she received my congratulations with a | When they see the eclipse all the earthen-ware 
lift of her eyebrows and a shrug of her shoul- | utensils in their houses are broken, and they 
ders that were meant to convey to me the idea | use copper ones. They borrow on this occasion 
that she was any thing but happy; but her hus- | all the musical instruments they can procure, 
band being present she could not enter into de- | and pictures to adorn their houses and shops. 
tails. When I asked Afrani if the bride was | In the morning I heard sounds that resembled 
happy, her reply was: ‘‘Oh, he marry plenty | those of a venerable and feeble old barrel organ, 
gold—much money—very rich, 
come back here, but him brother away she must | of Bibi Ayshe standing at an open window, and 


stay where he have husband.” 


told me of the grossness and want of sensibility | ments which might have been a ’prentice exper- 
or genuine affection of the Arab husbands. I iment of Gavioli’s. Perhaps it was because 
remained until six o’clock, which is their prayer | she had not the knack of shifting the instru- 
time. I noticed a gilt basin and ewer in a! ment to change the tune; but certain it is that 
door-way, and I supposed that ablutions were | she steadfastly adhered to the first air with a 


then about to be performed. 


Afrani afterward came to see me with her | told that the way in which an Arab enjoys mu- 
boy. Her husband is a Sepoy. 
dren except the last had died from pressure on | other and set them both playing at once. In + 
the brain; and this one had a singular forma- | the evening the streets were enlivened by a dis- : 
tion of the head, and was very precocious. | play of lights and pictures, and guns and squibs 

































MTOTO, CHILD OF AFRANI. 
















He want to/ and on looking out I descried the rounded form 






She afterward | turning “for dear life” at one of those instru- 








perseverance worthy of a better cause. I was 






All her chil- | sic is to put one musical box on the top of an- 
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e of these humble dor 
at the house of one of the Banyans. I should | iciles, peeped through the door and said, « How 


were let off; then there was a ‘‘ Nautch dance” | kneeling down before on 


have gone to the Bazar to see the *‘ goings on ;” | are you, old lady?” I looked in and say 
but it was represented to me that, what with black woman with her children. There yo. . 
the mud after the rain, and the filth and bad | sort of trough or bunk on one side, where | 
odor of the crowd, it would not be fit for me to | suppose they slept. The interior was quite 

go—so I staid athome. Two gentlemen went, | dark, there being no window. 
accompanied by the Consul ; they nearly spoiled | Soon after we came upon a party of blac} 
their clothes against the newly-painted doors | people performing a native dance. Yon my. 

of the house where the Nautch dance was being | imagine a glowing sunset; luxuriant tropic 

performed ; they were nearly ready to faint on | vegetation; low huts with cocoa-nut thate) 
account of the ill-odored, disagreeable crowd ing; the fragrance of burning incense; and yo. 

that almost crushed them, and were glad at | groes bearing on their heads earthen yam 

length to get away. They said that the Nautch | and holding staves, to which were attache: 

girl seemed like one possessed, and that it was | cocoa-nut shells with which to scoop up wate 
amusing in the extreme to see some of the men | from the wells. And then the dance! A my, 
watching her in open-mouthed astonishment. | was standing by the stump of a tree which con 
They brought me as a souvenir one of the grass | tained in its hollowed topadrum. Around him 
flag fans that are handed about the streets on | at the distance of a few yards, moved a circle 
these occasions. of dancers, who could hardly be said to dance 
We left Zanzibar about the end of October. | their step consisting of a mock-tragedy stride 
I will conclude this sketch of our life there with | followed by a pause. It was impossible to re. 
a description of our visit to Kinain just before | strain our laughter at the sight of the two quite 
our departure. As we passed through a maho- aged women who led the dance, dressed jy 
go (cassava) plantation we saw a negro girl | gaudy tartan wrappers, and extremely comic. 
about thirteen years of age (evidently newly al in their ugliness blended with pomposity, 
imported) whose bones seemed ready to pierce | There were those who, walking backward, beat- 
through her skin. She was squatting down as ing small drums or gourds, advanced and with- 
though too weak to stand. Our friend, the | drew them constantly before the faces of the 
Consul, gave her a piece of money, at which | next in succession. We remained long enough 
she looked in a vacant manner that showed her | to see them all advance toward the drum in the 
to be unacquainted with its use or value; but | centre, upon which they deposited their pessas, 
a black boy, younger than herself, soon came | or copper coins, as contributions toward a sup- 
forward to instruct her, and perhaps helped her | per. I was told that they will leap and fling 
to practically illustrate the use of the money at | themselves until, after a time, they appear de- 
some fruit-stall in the village. We observed | mented, frequently continuing these wild move- 
several huts that, at the apex of their standing | ments all night. 


Under these circumstances | 
roofs, were not six feet in height, 


My husband, | must say that I pity the old ladies! 


SPAIN. 


Such was Spain's history. Punt the false thing by 
Shame masked her degradation. Vineyards grew 

To deeper blushes while the unweary sky 

Watched the life breaking through. 


A time of stately stepping on the shore, 
A time of glorious triumph on the main, 
And centuries of nothingness—what more 
Is in the book of Spain? 


Life—death—the world has read the frightful book 

With blinded eyes; death—life—were better read: 
When the proud-stepping Moor and Inca shook 
The heart of Spain was dead. 


Dumb motions, blind as night; uncaptained bands 
Of forces, scattered and without a name: 
And unfelt impulses in unstirred hands 
Beneath their shroud of shame. 
And when the unsearched ocean wide unrolled 
Its awful mysteries before her ships, 
Whose magnet and whose polar star were gold, 
Death closed her yellow lips. 





Lower and lower yet the dead weight pressed 
Upon the under-motions, dull and slow, 

Until spasmodic heavings of the breast 

Showed something stirred below. 

Pride, greed, intolerance, are forms of death A throb of life. 
In men and nations: pulseless corses tread 

The streets; and thousands yield their human breath 

Years after they are dead. 


The life of buried states 

Draws slowly! Spain's was but a deathly gloom 
Three centuries before it reached the gates 
That stood before her tomb. 
And grand, historic names of states yet hold But hark! with sudden blow snaps every band; 
Place on wide tracts where death’s galvanic strife— Forth bursts a risen people, strong and free. 
Hideous contortions of a rank corse cold— Spain! Spain! the nations grasp thy living hand, 
Is all the sign of life. And welcome give to thee! 
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THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND SEALS. 


BELIEF prevails that all knowledge of 
\ the origin of the seal of our National 
Treasury Department is lost. This is a mis- 
ake. Inquiries have been made along a line 
f search extending back only to the period of 
he formation of the Constitution, or about 
; ighty years ago, when the imperfect Confed- 
eration or League of States was developed 
into a perfect National Government. Stop- 
ping there, without desired results, inquirers 
have concluded that the end of hopeful search 
had been reached, and that no man could tell 
when and how the device and legend of the 
Treasury seal that’is impressed on the millions 
of notes and coupons appended to our National 
bonds originated. Even Dr. Francis Lieber, 
the careful explorer of the hidden things of 
history and its relations, after patient search, 
was compelled to rest upon the inference that 
the seal was devised by Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the National Treasury. In 
his recently published tract, entitled * National- 
ism and Inter-nationalism,” Dr. Lieber says: 
“If this seal is not of Hamilton’s devising it 
must come from Robert Morris; but Morris was 
‘Superintendent of the Finances ;’ there was no 
Treasury before the year 1789, and it was in 
1781 that the office of the ‘ Superintendent of 
the Finances’ was created.” Had such pains- 
taking inquirers gone back a little further they 


might have discovered that not only our Treas- 
ury seal, but that of our War Department also, 
in device and legend, is older than the National 


Government— older, possibly, 


before the Constitution became the ‘supreme 
law of the land.” 
I propose in this paper to give a brief historic- 


al sketch of the origin and organization of our | 
National Executive Departments, and of the of- | 


ficial seals of those departments. 

The subject of seals in general offers a very 
tempting field of research and speculation, in- 
volving developments in chronology, history, 
jurisprudence, social changes, and epochs of 
civilization, 
further than we may be led in searches con- 
cerning the specific subject of this paper. It 
seems relevant, however, to say that seals have 
been used as emblems of assent, confirmation, 
and authority, supreme or secondary, from pre- 
historic times. If you doubt it, go to Abbott's 


collection of Egyptian antiquities in possession | 


of the New York Historical Society, and there 
you may look upon a signet-ring used, accord- | 
ing to the Catalogue, six hundred years before 
the grateful Pharaoh “ took off his ring from his 
hand and put it upon Joseph's hand, and array- 
ed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck, and made him to ride in | 
the second chariot ;” in other words, gave to 
the Hebrew slave his seal-ring in token of the 
delegation of royal authority to him as viceroy 


of ‘“‘the land of Ham.” If we may believe the 
Catalogue, that signet-ring—the jus annuli 
aurei of the old Romans—bearing a seal 
the form of what the French call a cartouche, 
with hieroglyphics exquisitely wrought in in- 
taglio all over its surface, may have belonged 
to Arphaxad, the first patriarch after the flood, 
or even to either Shem, Ham, or Japheth, princes 
from the loins of Noah, 

The Roman emperors, like the Egyptian Pha- 
raohs, used the signets of their rings as seals of 
state—emblems of supreme authority — and 
from their time until now, seals in the various 
forms of stamps have been the symbols of the 
sovereignty and authority of all civilized na- 
tions. On the day when the representatives 
of the Anglo-American colonies, in council 
assembled at Philadelphia, declared those col- 
onies to be free and independent States, they 
also felt the necessity of a symbol of sover- 
eignty, and resolved ‘‘that Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
J. Adams, and Mr. Jefferson be a committee 
to prepare a device for a seal for the United 
States of America.” There were delays. Oth- 
er delegates took the matter in hand. It was 
considered occasionally ; but for six years the 
colonists fought for independence without the 
usual token of sovereignty for the use of the 
new empire their grand Declaration had de- 
creed, unless the little oval signet of the Pres- 





than the Great | 
Seal of the Republic, which existed six years | 


We may not enter it now any 


ident of the Continental Congress, here delin- 
eated, bearing thirteen stars in the midst of 
breaking clouds, as an em- 
blem of Union, with the 
National motto, E Piurti- 
Bus Unum, may be regard- 
}ed as such symbol. How 
| early this little seal was 
used we may not now ex- 
actly determine. The im- 
pression from which the 
writer made the sketch 
here given was upon a 
| document signed by President Mifflin in 1784. 
The Great Seal had been adopted by Con- 
gress two years earlier. It, too, has the mot- 
to, E Piurisus Unum, which, in our colonial 
| days, formed a portion of the epigraph on the 
title-page of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a work 
with which the leaders of the Revolution were 
| familiar. The attention of the writer has been 
| called to this fact by Dr. Lieber, who believes, 
with good reason, that the appearance of the 
motto on that magazine suggested its use on 


our ' Metional seal.* 
rm 


PRESIDENT'S BEAL. 


* Dr. Lieber, in a note to the writer, says: “The 
Committee on the Great Seal, to whom the idea of 
| the oneness of our country, and of the many colonies 
forming one nation, was plainly and constantly pres- 
ent, as you well know, was doubtless familiar with 
| the motto, E Pluribus Unum, from the title-page of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, a periodical read all over 
| the American colonies. When, some ten or twelve 
years ago, I was looking, in the Yale College Libra- 
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In our day the extraordinary spectacle has | providing itself with the usual symbol i. 
been seen of the efforts of an oligarchy, small | tionality. That symbol—the Great Seal of »,, 
in numbers but powerful in influence, to estab- | infant Confederacy—sent to it by its nurse, R, 
lish another nation within the bounds of the | gland, reached the appointed seat of the empin 
Republic—imperium in imperio—and to give to| of the ‘*C. 8. A.” just as its self-constityte; 
it the symbol of sovereignty in the form of a | guardians were flying from the wrath of God 
Great Seal. The youngest of us old enough | whose protection they had impiously invoke; 
to reflect and reason have seen that ‘‘nation,” | The ill-favored bantling died, and was lef; ;, 
so-called, spring up from the late slave-labor | decay, without real mourners, without buria] 
States which formed the northern portion of | and without a monument, for no true man Pm 
the great Golden Circle of empire devised by | sired to perpetuate its memory. Antiquaries 
conspirators. It was a Caliban in features; | in the future, will search in vain for any improc 
barbaric in ifs proclivities ; awfully potential in | sion of an emblem of sovereignty of the “C ¢ 
mischievous works ; protesting with fire, sword, | A.” None was ever made. The broad sea] 9; 
and torture against the civilization of the age; | the Republic kindly covers the dishonored as} 
and yet impudently insisting upon its recogni- | es of that child of sin. j 
tion as one of the family of legitimate and re- 
spectable sovereignties. Its titular initials were 
“C,S. A.” Its fathers resolved that. it, like the 
nation it was attempting to overthrow by inter- | executive departments of its government, ay 
nal convulsions, should have a Great Seal, and | not obscure.* 
in ** Congress” resolved, in the spring of 1863, The germ of the Post-office Department wa; 
that it should bear ‘‘a device representing an | first planted on the 26th of July, 1775, wher 
equestrian statue of Washington (after the stat- | the Continental Congress resolved “that a Post. 
ue which surmounts his monument in the Cap- | master-General be appointed for the United (ol. 
itol Square at Richmond), surrounded with a | onies, who shall hold his office at Philadelphia ; 
wreath composed of the principal products of 


pres. 


Turning from this natural digression, let 
observe that the origin and history of the Greg; 
| Seal of the Republic, and those of the sever, 


and that he should have a secretary and con- 
troller; and that a line of posts should be es. 
tablished ‘‘from Falmouth [now Portland) j 
New England to Savannah in Georgia, with as 
many cross posts as the Pustmaster-General shal] 
think fit.” The colonists were then without ¢ 
general postal system, Dr. Franklin, who had 
for several years been Postmaster-General of 
the colonies, having been spitefully removed 
from that office eighteen months before by the 
British Ministry, who neglected to appoint an- 
other. After the battle of Lexington, when it 
was evident that there was little ground for 
hope of relief from oppression at the hands of 
that Ministry, William Goddard, an active pa- 
triot, made earnest and successful efforts to- 
ward the establishment of a postal system or 
eiciniadied’ * comretnemieh goaded” imax, what he termed “‘ constitutional principles.” He 
soon induced the provincial authorities of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
| and Connecticut to agree on the establishment 
|of a postal system; and when the battle of 
Bunker Hill had been fought, in June, post-of- 








the Confederacy, and having around its mar- 
gin the words CoNFEDERATE STATES OF AMER- 
ica, Fes. 22, 1862, with the following motto: 
Deo Vinpics”—God, the protector, defender, 
deliverer, or ruler—indicative of the expected | fices, postmasters, riders, and rates of postage 
longevity of the “‘ nation” because of Divine pro- | had been established throughout those colonies. 
tection and sustenance. Alas! that “nation,” | Their action was brought to the notice of the 
so notably “‘ conceived in sin and born in ini-| Continental Congress, and led to the adoption 
quity,” died of political and moral marasmus in | of the resolution above cited. 

its infancy, unhonored by any recognition of its} Congress first appointed a committee com- 
existence excepting by a Latin ghost of sover-| posed of six delegates, of which Dr. Franklin 
eignty. It had repeated history by a delay in| was chairman, to “consider the best means of 


—— | establishing posts for conveying letters and in- 
ry, at the earlicr volumes of this ancient magazine, telligence throughout this continent.” Frank- 
it struck me, for the first time, that F pluribus unum | jin’, experience and ability enabled the com- 
must have suggested itself to Franklin, Adams, and). ‘ Tk. ciasitah 
others on the committee, through this work. The | Mittee to submit an admirable plan, essentially 
first volume (1781) has the words, E pluribus unum, | the same as that upon which the General Post- 
with two hands joining, and a wreath around the | office of the Republic has always been conduct- 
whole. On the title of the second volume, January, 


1732, is this motto: Prodesse et delectare ¢ pluribus| * In this Magazine for July, 1856, may be found a 
unum De Amicitia. If1 recollect aright, all the later | history of the origin of the Great Seal of the United 


volumes have this motto, down to December, 1833." | States, by the author of this paper. 
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ed, When the resolution which followed was | two quires of foolscap paper with the records 
adopted, Dr. Franklin, by the unanimous vote | of the Post-office Department. The business 
of the delegates, was chosen ‘‘ Postmaster-Gen- | of that department continued to be compara- 
eral for one year, and until another is appoint- | tively light through all the gloomy years of the 
ed by a future Congress,” at ‘‘a salary of one | weak Confederacy; and when, in 1789, it was 
thousand dollars per annum for himself, and placed under the exclusive control of Congress, 
three hundred and forty dollars per annum for | there were only about seventy post-offices in the 
a secretary and controller.” He entered upon | whole country, with an aggregate annual rev- 
his duties at once, with his usual skill, method, enue of about thirty thousand dollars. Under 
and vigor. He issued a circular letter on the the National Government Samuel Osgood, of 
subject, which was sent throughout the colonies, | Massachusetts, was appointed the first Post- 
on which was a rude wood-cut of a post-rider master-General, Franklin’s picture of a post- 
e S1Qa57 P10 ite became the device on the seal of the De- 
partment, and it is retained to this day as such, 
with the words around it, ‘‘ Post Orrice Dpe- 
» PARTMENT. Unirep States OF AMERICA.” 

The germ of the Naval Department was next 
planted. Soon after taking command of the 
Continental army: at Cambridge, in the summer 
of 1775, Washington perceived the necessity 
for armed cruisers off the New England coast, 
to prevent supplies reaching the British army 
in Boston. Five or six vessels were soon put 
afloat as privateers, and their success directed 
the attention of Congress early in the autumn 
to the necessity of a navy. On the 13th of 
October that body resolved that “ a swift-sail- 
ing vessel, to carry ten carriage-guns and a 
proportionate number of swivels, with eighty 
men,” sould be fitted out for a cruise of three 
months eastward, for the purpose of intercept- 

on horseback, with saddle-bags behind him for | ing British transports. Another was ordered, 

carrying mail matter, a fac-simile of which is with fourteen guns; and delegates Silas Deane, 
here given; and it was not long before a regu- | John Langdon, and Christopher Gadsden were 
+ lar postal system was in operation along the | appointed a committee to direct naval affairs, 
sea-board from the Kennebec to the Savannah | About a fortnight later it was resolved to fit 
rivers, and to many places in the interior of | out two more vessels, one of twenty and the 
the country. ‘The official frank of the Post- | other of thirty-six guris; and delegates Stephen 
master-General, in colonial times, which was | Hopkins, Joseph Hewes, Richard Henry Lee, 
‘« Free, B. FRANKLIN,” was now changed by the | and John Adams were added to the Naval 
patriot, who was ever seeking to make good | Committee. On the 13th of December Con- 
impressions on his countrymen, to ‘‘ B. Free, | gress ordered the construction of thirteen ad- 

FRANKLIN,” and so conveyed an injunction of | ditional vessels of war ; and the ‘“* Marine Com- 

universal application. mittee,” as the naval commissioners were now 

During his faithful services for a little more | termed, was enJarged so as to embrace one dele- 

than a year Franklin’s secretary filled about | gate from each colony, to be appointed by bal- 

: : lot. This first general Naval Committee, or 

Board of Admiralty, was composed of delegates 

| Bartlett, Hancock, Hopkins, Deane, Crane, R. 

Morris, Read, Chase, R. H. Lee, Hewes, Gads- 
den, and Houstoun, 

The “‘ Marine Committee” possessed very lit- 
tle executive power, for Congress was sparing 
in its delegation of authority. The committee 
was the recipient and examiner of matters for 
investigation, but Congress alone, to whom the 
commissioners reported, exercised administra- 
tive functions. The committee had the privi- 
lege of appointing all officers below the rank of 
third lieutenant, and had the general control, 
under the immediate sanction of Congress, of 
all the naval operations. But it was soon dis- 
| covered that a committee so large and so con- 

stituted was incompetent to perform the re- 
| quired duties properly. Want of professional 
skill made those duties very vexatious and un- 
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satisfactory, and Congress finally resolved to 
select three persons well skilled in maritime 
affairs to execute the business of the Navy, | 
under the general supervision of the ‘* Marine 
Committee.” For this purpose John Nixon, 
John Wharton, and Francis Hopkinson were 
appointed, and these constituted what was 
known as ‘* The Continental Navy Board, or 
Board of Assistants to the Marine Committee.” 
For convenience another organization known as 
the “‘ Eastern Board” was established, when the 
original one at Philadelphia was called the | 
‘‘ Board of the Middle Department.” These 
two boards performed nearly the whole of the 
executive functions of the ‘“ Marine Commit- | 
tee” of Congress, and were in active operation | 
until near the close of October, 1779, when a | 
**Board of Admiralty” was established, con- | 
sisting of three commissioners, not members of 
Congress, and two members of Congress, any | 
three to form a board for the dispatch of busi- | 
ness, but to be subject, at all times, to the con- | 
trol of Congress. The board was allowed a} 
secretary, and John Brown, an efficient and in- 
dustrious worker, was appointed to that office. | 
On the 4th of May following the board reported 
a device for a seal, which business had been in- 
trusted to a committee of Congress twenty | 
months before, when that body, on the 26th of 
September, 1778, resolved ‘‘ that a committee 
of three be appointed to prepare a seal for the | 


Navy of the Republic. He entered upon his 
duties in June. 

In the month of January, 1781, there was 
another change in the administration of naya| 
affairs. General James Reed was invested by 
Congress with the power, now delegated to the 
Secretary of the Navy, to conduct the business 
of the ‘‘ Middle Department,” and Major-Gen- 
eral Alexander M‘Dougal, of New York, was 
chosen to be ‘* Secretary of Marine.” In Ap- 
gust following there was another change, when 
an “ Agent of Marine” was sppointed, who had 
full control of the service under the direction 
of Congress, the duties of which were mostly 
performed by the eminent financier Robert 
Morris, who was largely interested ¢hroughout 
the war in privateering. Both self-interest and 
patriotism made him a most efficient “ Agent 
of Marine,” 

During the dreary days of the Confederation, 
when each State had its own navy, and in near- 
ly all things acted independently of all others, 
and the inchoate Republic was rapidly lapsing 
into a dependency of Great Britain or some oth- 
er European power, there was no necessity for 


| a general naval establishment; and it was not 
| until the expanding commerce of the United 


States under the National Government began 


| to suffer from the Mediterranean corsairs, and 
| war with France seemed inevitable, that a navy 


was built, and, as we have observed, a Navy 


Treasury and for the Navy,” and chose dele- | Department was established. ‘Then the old 
gates John Witherspoon, Gouverneur Morris, | Continental Naval Seal was laid aside, and an- 
and Richard Henry Lee as such committee. other, delineated in the engraving, similar in 
A seal was prepared, bearing an escutcheon on | device to that now used, was adopted. In place 
which was a chevron with a blue field and thir- | of the chevron with bars, a large space of the 


teen perpendicular and mutually supporting | face of the seal is covered by a spread eagle. 





bars, alternate red and white. Below the} 
chevron was a reclining anchor, proper. The 


NAVAL SEAL MADE LN 1779. 


crest was a ship under sail. The motto, “ Sus- 
tentans et Sustentatum” —Sustaining and Sus- 
tained. The legend, ‘‘ U.S. A. Siri. Nava.” 
This seal was used until 1798, when, in the spring 
of that year, a regular Navy Department was 
established, and Benjamin Stodert, of Mary- 
land, was appointed the first Secretary of the 





The anchor and ship are retained, but not in 
heraldric posture. The motto is omitted, and 


SEAL OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


the legend is, ““Navy Department. UNITED 
STatTes OF AMERICA.” 

The germ of our War Department was plant- 
ed when, on the 12th of June, 1776, Congress 
resolved “that a committee be appointed by 
the name of the Board of War and Ordnance, 
to consist of five members,” who should have a 
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<ecretary and one or more clerks, John Adams, | 


Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James | 
Wilson, end Edward Rutledge were chosen as | 


such commissioners, and Richard Peters was | 
appointed secretary. To these commissioners | 
smple powers were delegated, Its duties con- | 


sisted in obtaining and keeping an alphabetical | 


register of all officers of the land forces in the | 
service of the United States, with their rank | 
and date of commissions; an account of the | 
state and disposition of the troops in the re- 
spective colonies, through regular periodical | 
returns to the War-office ; to keep an exact ac- | 
count of all the artillery and military stores, 
and the manner in which and places where the 
same should, from time to time, be lodged and | 
employed ; to forward ali dispatches from Con- | 
gress to the colonies and the armies; to super- | 
intend the raising, fitting out, and dispatching 
Jl land forces, under the general direction of 
Congress; to have charge of all prisoners of 
war; and to keep correct copies, in books, of 
all the correspondence and dispatches of the 
board, The secretary and clerks were required 
to make oath, before entering upon their duties, 
that they would not, directly or indirectly, di- 
vulge any matter or thing which should come 
to their knowledge as such officers without the 
leave of the Board of War and Ordnance. 

Additions were given to the number of the 
commissioners, and changes were made in the 
administration of the affairs of the office, as the 
exigencies of the service seemed to require. In 
February, 1778, subordinate boards were author- 
ized, owing to the extension of the field of strife. 
These were to consist of the commanding offi- 
cers of artillery in any division of the grand 
army, the oldest colonel in the camp, and the 
chief-engineer. These were to have the gen- 
eral supervision of the ordnance department of 
the camp and field under the commander-in- 
chief of the division. 

A new Board of War and Ordnance was au- 


thorized in October, 1777, to consist of three | 


persons not members of Congress. These were 


chosen on the 7th of November, and consisted | 
ae so: ‘ Tr: | 
of General Thomas Mifflin, Colonel Timothy 


Pickering, and Colonel Robert H. Harrison. 
The two first-enamed soon entered upon their 
duties, and on the 17th of the same month 
Messrs. Dana and J. B. Smith were added to 
the members of the board. A few weeks later 
a seal for the use of the board was adopted, 
having for its device a group of military trophies, 
with the Phrygian cap, the emblem of Freedom, 
between a spear and a musket. Over this was 
a serpent, 


“Mpccitxxvi.” Around the seal were the 


words, “*Boarp oF WaR AND ORDNANCE, | 


Usirep States or America.” This was the 
origin of the present seal of our War Depart- 


ment, which yet bears precisely the same de- | 


vice. The date is omitted. Within the curve 
of the serpent are the words, ‘‘ WILL DEFEND ;” 
and around the seal the legend, ‘* Unirep 
Stares or America. War OFfrice.’ 


Beneath the trophies was the date, | 


SEAL OF THE BOARD OF WAR, 


Colonel Harrison declined to serve on the 
board, and at near the close of November Gen- 
eral Gates, Colonel Joseph Trumbull, and Rich- 
ard Peters were elected additional commission- 
ers, Gates was chosen President of the board, 
but retained his rank and pay of Major-General 
in the army. Pickering and Peters were the 
‘acting members” of the board. For nearly 
a year after this arrangement there was no 
change, but in October, 1778, the board was 
reorganized, and was composed of two members 
of Congress and three persons not members. 
Their powers and duties were largely increased ; 
and the labors of the secretary, Mr. Peters, 
were faithfully performed until some time after 
a new organization of the department under the 
Articles of Confederation, early in 1781. On the 


| 7th of February of that year Congress resolved 


‘that there be a Superintendent of Finance, a 
Secretary of War, and a Secretary of Marine.” 
The powers and duties of the Secretary of War 
were prescribed at the same time. He was di- 
rected to ascertain the then state of the troops, 
ordnance, arms, ammunition, clothing, and sup- 
plies of the armies of the United States, and re- 
port the same to Congress; to obtain and keep 
an exact return of all the military forces, and 
the munitions of war in the magazines of the 
Union or other places, and to take care of all 
not in actual service; to form estimates of 
stores, equipments, and supplies that might be 
requisite; to keep up competent magazines; to 
prepare estimates for paying and recruiting the 
armies, and lay the same seasonably before the 
Superintendent of Finance ; to execute all reso- 
lutions of Congress respecting military affairs ; 
to make out and sign all military commissions ; 
and to perform various other prescribed minor 
duties. 

The office of Secretary of War was not filled 
until the 30th of October, 1781, when General 
Benjamin Lincoln was elected to the important 
post, and, under the authority of Congress, chose 
an assistant secretary and clerk. He was the 
first Secretary of War, with powers and duties 
similar to those exercised by the head of the 
War Department at the presenttime. He car- 
| ried into the office a thorongh practical knowl- 
| edge of military affairs, having served with dis- 
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tinction from the beginning of the war; and} would be sanctioned by the public voice, And 
the routine of the office was made plain to him’ so they were. Still there was no controlling 
by Mr. Peters (afterward the eminent jurist of | power that promised to be permanent when the 
Pennsylvania), who performed the functions of | bond of union formed of common dangers und 
Secretary until the time when General Lincoln | common political interests should be loosened 
entered upon his duties, in December, 1781. | by a cessation of war; and the most difficult o 
For his faithfulness Peters received the thanks | all questions that were then forced upon the a: 
of Congress. | tention of Congress was, How shall funds }, 
Lincoln held the office of Secretary of War | raised to carry on the war and the independ 
until the close of the strife and the departure | ent government we propose to establish if oy 
of the British soldiery, or about two years, when | grievances shall not be redressed? There was 
he retired to private life, bearing the honors of | no power vested in Congress to lay taxes, 0; 
a true champion of freedom, and receiving the | enforce their collection in any of the pro 
warm commendations of Congress for his ‘*‘ per- | inces; and there was no tangible governmen 
severance, fortitude, activity, and meritorious | with credit sufficient to allow the patriots to bor- 
services in the field, as well as his diligence, | row from foreign capitalists or nations. 
fidelity, and capacity in the execution of the In this dilemma—with troops in the field and 
office of Secretary of War.” The army was | the smoke of battle already darkening the firma. 
now disbanded. Less than seyen hundred men | ment—Congress resorted to that quickest, ye 
were retained, under General Knox, and these | generally the most dangerous method of finance 
were speedily discharged, excepting twenty-five | —the creation of paper-money in the form of 
men to guard the stores at Pittsburg, and fifty- | bills of credit, or promises to pay, in an amount 
five for West Point and the other magazines. | eqnal to present demands, and pledging, wit! 
There was no officer above a captain. The | very little warrant, the faith of the inhabitants 
Continental Army disappeared as an organiza-| of the several colonies for its redemption i; 
tion. Yet for eighty-four years longer there| coin. Already the people were suffering from 
was a living member of it on the earth. The | the effects of the depreciated paper currency of 
last surviving soldier of the Revolution, who | the several colonies; yet, inspired by great zeal 
was a pensioner, died in the year of grace 1868. | for the cause of liberty, they cheerfully accepted 
He was born on Washington’s Mount Vernon | the plan as an inevitable necessity, and yielded 
estate; his residence was at Hiramsburg, Ohio; | their fuli assent to the pledges of ihe delegates 
his name was John Gray; and his age when he | of the ‘‘ twelve confederated colonies,” given 
died was a few weeks more than 104 years. by a resolution of Congress adopted on the 23d 


oul 
On the dissolution of the army there was no | of June, 1775, or a few days after the battle 
longer a necessity fora Secretary of War. For | of Bunker Hill, when an emission of bills to 
a while Joseph Carleton, Lincoln’s assistant, per- | the nominal amount of two million dollars was 
formed the functions of the office, and it re-| authorized. Richard Bache, Stephen Pascal, 
mained without an incumbent until the National | and Michael Hillegas were appointed a com- 
Government was organized, six years later, with | mittee to superintend the printing of the bills; 
Washington at its head, when General Henry | and twenty-eight citizens of Philadelphia were 
Knox was appointed by him the first Secretary | authorized and employed by Congress to sign 
of War of the new nation. The Continental | and number them. 
Seal of the Department continued in use, and,| By the plan adopted by Congress every col- 
as we have observed, its device is retained to} ony was bound to discharge its proportion of 
this day. the public debt thus incurred ; and on the face 
The germ of the Treasury Department was | of each bill was a promise that its holder should 
planted almost at the very beginning of the old receive for it ‘‘Spanish milled dollars, or the 
war for independence. The finances of the | value thereof in gold or silver,” equivalent to its 
confederated colonies were, like other inter-| nominal value. Toward the close of 1775 a 
ests connected with the struggle, managed for | census of the inhabitants of each colony was 
a time by committees. This department of the | ordered, so that a just apportionment of the 
revolutionary government proved to be the most burden of each in the redemption of the bills 
difficult of management, as well as the most im- | in coin might be determined.* 
portant, for without funds for prosecuting the The direct management of the finances of 
war the revolt must have been a most disastrous | the revolutionary government was intrusted, by 
failure. The Congress at Philadelphia, first a | a resolution of Congress on the 29th of July, to 
simple deliberative body, gathered for the pur- | two Treasurers, namely, Michael Hillegas and 
pose of considering the general good of the col- | George Clymer, both citizens of Philadelphia, 
onies, had, by the pressure of startling events,| who gave bonds for the faithful discharge of 
been forced to assume executive functions, with | their duties in the sum of one hundred thou- 
little other authority than the tacit consent of | sand dollars to delegates John Hancock, Henry 
the people. But so well did the delegates | Middleton, John Dickinson, John Alsop, Thom- 
chosen to represent the people in that general | as Lynch, Richard Henry Lee, and James Wil- 
council understand the temper of their con- 
stituents that they proceeded to the execution 
of the boldest measures, satisfied that their acts 


* In the Twenty-sixth Volume of this Magazine may 
be found a history of Continental money, by the au- 
thor of this paper. 
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son, “in trust for the United Colonies.” It |and settlement. Such was the germ of the 
was also resolved that “the provincial assem- | Treasury Department of the Republic, as it ap- 
blies or conventions do each choose a treasurer peared when the declaration of the independence 
for their respective colonies ;” that each should of the colonies was made at midsummer, 1776. 
take measures for sinking its proportion of the The colonies now having assumed a national 
bills ordered ; and each to pay its respective character, imitated predecessors of the family 
quota in four annual payments. In December of kingdoms and commonwealths by offering 
following, when other issues of bills had been their government as a borrower in the markets 
ordered, thesegpledges of a sort of national faith of the world. In the autumn the Committee 
were renewed by Congress. on Finance, or Board of Treasury, as it was 
Wise men clearly saw the vital defects of the now called, recommended the borrow ing of 
loose system of government under which war | “‘ five hundred thousand dollars for the use of 
was to be waged with a powerful enemy, and | the United States.” Congress, on the 3d of Oc- 
the precarious nature of the sources of supply | tober, resolved to do it, at the rate of four per 
of money—the “sinews of war”—for the Treas- | cent. a year; and for that purpose a loan-office 
ury, and indulged the most gloomy apprehen- | was established in each State, with a commis- 
sions. They were anxious for the establishment | sioner for its management appointed by each 
ofa National Government, So early as the 21st | State. Certificates were issued by the Treasury 
of July Dr. Franklin, who, more than twenty | Department to the amount of five million dol. 
years before, had framed a plan of government lars, in sums of three hundred, four hundred, five 
having many features in common with that es- | hundred, six hundred, and one thousand dollars, 
tablished in 1789, submitted an outline of a_ in the following form: 
confederation of the colonies under a federal 
head; and in November following the clear- “The United States of America acknowledge the 
sighted Massachusetts patriot, Joseph Hawley, peter Son B —epdigg ea Sor gain be base 
wrote to Samuel Adams, in Congress, saying, in | __, with interest annually, at the rate of four per 
view of the certainty that reconciliation with | cent. per annum, agreeable to a resolution of thé Unit- 
Great Britain on terms honorable to the col- | ©4 States, passed the 3d day of October, 1776. Wit- 
onists was out of the question: ‘‘It is time for EA eae ee ee 
your body to fix on periodical annual elections i 
—nay, to form into a parliament of two houses.” | The respective States were recommended to 
Desires for an efficient government, thus ex- | annex such penalties, by law, to the crime of 
pressed, were almost universal, and increased counterfeiting these certificates as were annexed 
with the exigencies of the public service as the | to the crime of counterfeiting the Continental 
war went on. The subject of ways and means | currency. 
for waging the war pressed more and more Not long after the authorization of the loan- 
heavily upon the attention of Congress, until it | offices the Committee of Ways and Means, con- 
was apparent that some more efficient system | sisting of delegates Johnson, Hewes, Gerry, R. 
of finance than had been employed should be | Morris, Ward, and Wythe, recommended anoth- 
adopted. Accordingly, on the 17th of Febru- er scheme for raising money. Congress ap- 
ary, 1776, a standing committee of five was ap- | proved it, and on the Ist of November, 1776, 
pointed for superintending the Treasury. ‘That | resolved ‘‘that a sum of money be raisea, by 
committee was composed of James Duane, way of lottery, for defraying the expenses of the 
Thomas Nelson, Elbridge Gerry, Richard | next campaign, the lottery to be drawn in Phil- 
Smith, and Thomas Willing. ‘They were in-  adelphia.” The Committee of Ways and Means 
vested with ample discretionary powers to pro- | were ordered to prepare the plan of a lottery. 
vide for all the wants of the Treasury; and in | They did so, reported it to Congress, and the 
April following a “‘ Treasury-office of accounts” following scheme was adopted : 
pov wa apa: Abarat That it consist of one hundred thousand tickets, 
each ticket to be divided into four billets, and to be 
bled and hold session. This office was under | grawn in four classes. 
the direction of the standing committee for the | Pirsr Crass, at $10 each billet 
Treasury. An anditor-general and a compe- Deduction at 15 per cent. 150,000 
tent number of assistants and clerks were ap- 550,000 
pointed, and Congress directed that ‘‘all ac- Prizes, 1 Of $10,000...... mace 
counts and claims against the United Colonies 
for service or supplies” should be presented at | 000 of 90 
the Treasury-office; that “all contracts, secu-| arried to the 4th Class... 
rities, and obligations for the use and benefit of | co oo. Crass, 100,000 billets at $20 each .. $2,000,000 
the United Colonies” should be lodged in that | Deduction at 15 per cent. 800,000 
office ; that ‘‘ all assemblies, conventions, coun- 1,700,000 
cils, committees of safety, commissaries, pay- ; Prizes. Te apres 
masters, and others intrusted with public mon- Wof 5: 
eys” should, when called upon by the Committee — - 
of the Treasury, produce their accounts, with | 20,000 of 3 
vouchers, at the Treasury-office for adjustment | Carried to the 4th Class.. $1,700,000 
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Turep Crass, 100,900 at $30 each * tinental bills being worth only one hund 
Deduction at 15 per cent. 


red dol- 
lars in specie. Congress, at the beginning of 
the year, perceiving depreciation to be ineyj- 
table, tried to support the credit of the currency 
by making it a legal tender, and the penalty for 
refusing to accept it as such, the extinguish- 
ment of the debt for the payment of which i: 
20,000 of 40 was offered. But these efforts were unavailing, 
Carried to the 4th Class. . $2,550,000 | ‘The people lost faith in the financial strength 
Fourtu Crass, 100,000 billets at $40 each .. $4,000,000 | of the Continental government, and the bills 
Deduction at 15 per cent. ......-.--.++++-+- peer fell in value every hour. This ruined the lot 
Brought from the First Class #00 000 tery scheme, for the people were unwilling « 
“ 4 Second Class 500,000 | risk more than they were compelled to in the 
“3 “ Third Class 200,000 | continual use of the paper currency. The lot- 
Prizes. 1 of $50,000... ; 6,0u8,608 tery was a failure. Many persons lost money 
2of 25,000 by its operations; but a descendant of an ad- 
& | yoo venturer to-day feels rich with one of the tick- 
100 of 1, 0, ets in his collection of historical antiquities, 
200f 5 fac-simile of one of these, in the possession of 
sso00 < the writer, is here given. 

20,000 of 1,300,000 The failure of this, as well as other financial 
———— -+++ $5,000,000 | hemes of the Continental Congress, was pro- 
This lottery was intended to raise a sum of | ductive of much hard feeling among holders of 
money, on loan, bearing an annual interest of | promises; yet the patriotic people, with forti- 
four per cent. The adventurers ir the first | tude unparalleled, stood by their chosen repre- 
class who should draw more than twenty dol- | sentatives at that perilous hour in whatever they 
lars, and so in the second and third classes who | undertook for the public good. There was no 
should draw more than thirty or forty dollars, | blighting Peace Faction working in secret to 
were to receive either a Treasury bank-note, | thwart their efforts. Their domestic enemies 
payable in five years, with an annual interest at | were the outspoken Tories, who had much in 

four per cent., or the pre-emption of such bil- | reason and conscience to excuse their acts. 
lets in the next succeeding class. This was op- In the mean time Congress had been making 
tional with the adventurers. ‘Those who should | overtures to foreign courts for political alliance 
not call for their prizes within six weeks after | and pecuniary assistance. In the spring of 
the end of the drawing were considered adven- | 1776 delegate Silas Deane, of Connecticut, was 
turers in the next succeeding class. sent to France as an agent of the revolution- 
The first day of the ensuing March (1777) | ary government, with instructions to make the 
was appointed as the time, and Philade)phia | wants of Americans officially known to that 
the place, for the first drawing of the lottery, | court. Already the germ of our State Depart- 
but it was then found that few tickets had been | ment had been planted by the appointment, at 
sold. The drawing was postponed. Other | the close of November, 1775, of Benjamin Har- 
postponements ensued for the same reason. rison, Dr. Franklin, Thomas Johnson, John 
The Continental currency was beginning to de- | Dickenson, and John Jay to be a committee 
preciate. It was nine per cent. below par on | for the purpose of carrying on foreign corre- 
the day appointed for the first drawing of the | spondence through friends of America in En- 
lottery, and at the close of the year it was two | rope. It was called the “ Committee of Secret 
hundred and twenty-five per cent. below par— | Correspondence. _In the spring of 1777 the 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars in Con- | title was changed to that of ‘‘ Committee of 


2,550,000 
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Foreign Affairs,” with Thomas Paine as secre- | 
tary. ‘The business of foreign correspondence | 
was carried on through committees until 1781, | 
when, under the Articles of Confederation, a 
“Department of Foreign Affairs,” answering | 
to our present Department of State, was estab- 
lished, with Robert R. Livingston (afterward 
Chancellor of the State of New York) at its 
head. 

Arthur Lee, of Virginia, then living in Lon- 
don, and who for some time had been in con- 
fidential correspondence with the Secret Com- 
mittee, had, at about the time of Deane’s ap- 
pointment, been instrumental in opening a way 
for the success of that commissioner's labors 
in a financial way. The good-natured French 
monerch, inspired by the sagacity of his able 
Ministers, had gladly seen the revolt of the 
American colonies against his traditional en- 
emy, the crown of Great Britain, and was very 
willing to assist the insurgents, not out of love 
for their principles of action (for who ever 
heard of a Bourbon who believed that “ ad/ 
men were created equal, and were endowed 
with certain inalienable rights?”), but with a} 
desire to damage that enemy. He sent a se- | 
cret agent, named Beaumarchais, to Lee, in 
London, with the information that the King de- 
sired to send arms, ammunition, and specie to 
the struggling colonists, but in the most secret 
manner, A plan for the purpose was arranged 
so early as April, 1776, in which Beaumarchais, 
the agent of the King, was to play the part of a | 
representative of a commercial house in con- 
veying such supplies from the royal arsenals 
and treasury to the Continental Congress, and 
receiving in return, as a mask to the real char- | 
acter of the transaction, some tobacco. Beau- 
marchais and Lee corresponded in cipher, the 
former with the signature of ‘* Roderique Hor- 
tales and Co.,” and the latter as ‘‘ Mary John- | 
son.” They perfected the arrangement. The | 
plan was approved by the King at the beginning | 
of May, who ordered his Treasurer to hold a mill- | 
ion livres, or about two hundred thousand dol- | 
lars, subject to the particular order of his Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. This amount was in- 
tended for the Americans. When Deane ar- 
rived, in July, he was satisfied with the transac- 
tion, and in August he ratified Lee’s unofficial | 
arrangement. Beaumarchais opened corre- | 
spondence, as ‘* Roderique Hortales and Co.,” 
with the Secret Committee, and money and 
arms were sent, not as a loan, but as a gift, for | 
which no repayment was expected. This was 
the first financial arrangement made by Con- 
gress with Europeans, and was eventually the 
source of more evil than good for the Ameri- | 
cans, 

The overtures of the French monarch en- | 
couraged Congress to seek aid from other Eu- 
ropean powers, and a political alliance with | 
France, Spain, and Holland. For that pur- | 
pose a plan of action was drawn up and adopt- | 
ed by Congress on the 17th of September, | 
1776, and Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Ar- | 


| resources of the country. 


thur Lee were appointed diplomatic agents, 
with instructions to proceed to France and ne- 
gotiate a commercial treaty with that govern- 
ment, and attempt to gain its recognition of 
the independence of the United States. The 
latter part of the mission was distasteful to Dr. 
Franklin. ‘A virgin state,” he wrote, “‘ should 
possess a virgin character, and not go about 
suitoring for alliances, but wait with decent 
dignity for the application of others.” 

The virgin state continued its suitorings, and 
won not only political alliances, but pecuniary 
aid. 

But that pecuniary aid was slow in coming. 
Meanwhile the war was rapidly exhausting the 
In the last month 
of 1776 its hopes were well-nigh extinguished. 
Washington and his dwindling army were fly- 
ing for life across New Jersey before the flushed 
troops of Cornwallis. Very soon the pursued 
commander turned and struck his pursuer a 
stunning blow. To repeat it required money, 
wherewith to pay bounties to induce men to 
enlist aad re-enlist. The money-chest of the 
army was empty, and the commander had no 
means for replenishing it. The public credit 
was excessively weak. Congress, in despe- 


rate strait, authorized a new issue of bills of 


credit to the amount of five million dollars. 
But Washington would be penniless, even of 
paper- money, until the new issue could be 
printed. Something must be done instantly 
or the army would dissolve. He turned to the 


|ever-ready and ever-willing financier Robert 
| Morris, and asked for a large sum in specie, 


wherewith to pay promised bounties. Morris 
had not the means. Sadly he went musing 
from his counting-room, thinking where and 
how he might raise the money. .He met a 
wealthy Quaker, and made his wants known to 
him. 

**Robert,” said the man, ‘*what security 
canst thou give ?” 

‘*My note and my honor,” was Morris's 
prompt reply. 

“Thou shalt have it,” was the answer; and 
twelve hours afterward the generous merchant 
wrote to Washington, saying: ‘‘I was up early 
this morning to dispatch a supply of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to your Excellency,” and told him 
to call for more if he wanted it. 

The bounties were paid. The army was 
strengthened. Cornwallis was svon defeated 
at Princeton, and driven out of New Jersey; 
and the sun of hope beamed out brightly from 
among the dark clouds that overshadowed the 
land. 

Congress now authorized its commissioners 


| abroad to negotiate a loan in France of two 


million pounds sterling, at six per cent. per 
annum. In the business of obtaining material 
aid Dr. Franklin became chief actor. The oth- 
er two commissioners were almost ciphers. The 
philosopher was chiefly instrumental in nego- 
tiating the treaty of alliance with France, early 
in 1778, which was followed by the sending of 
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armies and navies to assist the struggling Amer- ert Troup was appointed to fill that important 


icans. 
The character of the Treasury Department 


office. From that time the method of mana- 
ging the national finances was very similar to 


was very little changed from the close of 1776 that of our Treasury Department now. At the 


until after the Articles of Confederation became 
the supreme law of the land. There were some 
new functions created and new oilicers appoint- 
ed. For example, Francis Hopkinson was ap- 
pointed a Treasurer of Loans in July, 1778, 
and in September following Congress, after 
hearing the report of a committee on the ar- 
rangement of the Treasury, resolved : 

“That a house be provided, at the city or place 
where Congress shall sit, wherein shall be held the 
several offices of the Treasury; that there shall be 
the following officers, to wit, controllers, auditors, 
treasurers, and two chambers of accounts ; that each 


close of the ensuing July there was a reorganiza- 
tion of the Treasury Board, when the principal 
supervising officers were made to consist of three 
commissioners not members of Congress, and 
two members of that body. The executive of 
ficers and their duties remained about the same. 
This order of things in the financial department 
of the government continued until early j; 
1781, when such was the depreciation of the 
| paper-money that Congress recommended the 
repeal of all laws in the several States making 


| bills of any sort a legal tender; and also made 
| 


chamber of accounts consist of three commissioners | & requisition upon the States for money raised 


and two clerks, to be appointed by Congress; that in 
the treasurer's office there be a treasurer, annually ap- 
pointed, and one clerk appointed by the treasurer ; 


| by them for carrying on the campaign that year, 


| to be paid in coin. After much discussion it 
| 


that in the auditor's office there be an auditor annn-| W@S also determined to abandon the old system 
ally appointed by Congress, and two clerks appointed | of boards and committees in the management 


by the auditor ; that in the controller's office there be 
a controller annually appointed by Congress, and two 
clerks appointed by the controller; that the auditor, 
treasurer, and controller shall not be appointed un- 
less by the votes of nine States, and they be account- 
able for the conduct of their clerks respectively.” 
The specific duties of each officer were then 
prescribed. And it was on the same day, as 
we have observed, that Congress appointed a 
committee to devise a seal for the Treasury and 
Naval departments. This was done; and the 


of the various departments of the government, 
and to put each under the control of a single 
head. A Superintendent of Finance, answer- 
ing to our present Secretary of the Treasury, 
was accordingly chosen on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1781, inthe person of Robert Morris. He 
accepted it on condition that all transactions of 
his department should be in specie value, and 
that he should not be compelled to relinquish 





commercial arrangements he had entered into. 


seal—a delineation of which, the exact size of | He was also invested, a few months later, with 
the original, is here given, drawn from an im-| the powers and duties of Agent of Marine, or 
pression upon a document before the writer, | Secretary of the Navy, as we have already ob- 


dated March, 1782—was engraved and used. 


THE OONTINENTAL TREASURY SEAL. 


This seal, as we have observed, is precisely the 
same in device and legend as the seal of our 
Treasury Department at this day. The piece 
of paper on which the seal is impressed, with its 
serrated and lozenge-shaped points, is also pic- 
tured. 

On the 13th of February, 1779, Congress re- 
solved ‘‘that a Secretary of the Treasury be 
appointed ;” but the choice was not made until 


served. With the greatest industry, skill, and 
vigor he exercised the functions of his offices. 
Mr. Morris conceived the idea of a national 
bank as a means for facilitating the financial 
operations of the government; and three months 
after he was appointed Superintendent of Fi- 
nance he laid before Congress (May 26, 1781 
a plan for such an institution, contained in eight- 
een propositions, which embraced all the lead- 
ing details of securities, management, and op- 
erations. The scheme was approved by Con- 
gress, and on the 3lst of December following a 
bank was incorporated—the first in the United 
States—with the title of the Bank of North 
America, Its capital at first was $409,000, 
supplied from abroad and by Morris’s particular 
friends. It was finally increased to $2,000,000. 
Its notes were made lawful tender in payment 
of all government dues, and were redeemable in 
specie on demand at the bank, which was 
established at Philadelphia, and was the pioneer 
and model of all its multitudinous successors in 
the Republic. Under the able management of 
its projector and others it contributed mate- 
rially to the relief of the financial distress 
which weighed heavily upon the country after 
the downfall of the Continental money; and it 
gave a reliable currency to the people. It is- 
sued notes in denominations equal to the small- 
est coins in value, excepting the cent. In 1789 





it had bills prepared of the nominal value of 


near the close of the following May, when Rob-| the ninetieth part of a dollar, or one penny 
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pennsylvanig currency, of which a fac-simile is | place of his own whereon to lay his head, in 


here given. ‘These were never issued. 


One P I77K8R9 Wiig ore > . | 
One PENNY mpecie 


great wealth 


the Prune Street Jail in Philadelphia, a pris- 
oner for debt. 


When that head ‘was wearing 
the white crown of almost seventy years his 
had been swept away by success- 
ive gales of what men call ill fortune, and he 


| lay, a helpless wreck on the sands of poverty. 


y B. F: BACHE Phtlede 
ABLAXNEN Seco 


ASAE ELLY LEZ 
§=yThe President, Directors @ 


‘= and Company of the Bank © 4 
+ of North-Americapromise >¥ 


uo 10 pay to thé Bearer, on 5 
* demand, One Ninetieth of*< 6 | 
oe | 

Toad Frans, Cafhier. & 9 


a Dollar. F Wa 
August 6, 7789. 39 
10 <WEBLPE BEI $1 Hf 59D FC 
FRAOTIONAL PAPER CURRENCY. 

In his efforts as Superintendent of Finance, 
to sustain the public credit, Morris strained 
the powers of the bank to the utmost, obtain- 
ing from it advances to the amount of three- | 
fourths of its capital, or $300,000. In these 
operations his motives were misunderstood 
ind his acts were misconstrued; and he was | 
so assailed with reproaches, in and out of Con- 
gress, that his great heart nearly failed him at | 
times. But his patriotism, sturdy as his will, 

caused him to persevere; and he bravely held 
his private fortune responsible for the integrity | 
of his conduct and the skill and fidelity of his | 
management. In the great struggle he issued | 
his own notes to the amount of $1,400,000, and 
these passed freely at the value of specie, while | 
the Continental money was nine hundred per 
cent. below par. By his skillful management 
he brought the annual expenditures of the gov- 
ernment down from $18,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; 
and he kept the Continental army from starving 
and disbanding before its mighty work could be 
achieved. And so it was that that great and good 
man successfully carried his country through that 
terrible financial crisis when there appeared no 
other human arm competent to save. 

Only a few years later Robert Morris, the 
princely merchant and unselfish patriot, who 
was ever willing to spend and be spent for his 
country, and who was the equal with Washing- 
ton in giving sustaining strength to the armies 
that achieved the independence of that coun- 
try, might have been seen literally without a | 





| erwise ordered by Congress. 


| Four years he was in that debtors’ prison, 


and was relieved only by the beneficence of a 
general bankrupt law in the year 1802. 


Sad- 
ly do we read in a letter from his prison to a 
friend, soon after he was put in it: ‘* My con- 
finement has so far been attended with dis- 
agreeable and uncomfortable circumstances ; 


| for, having no particular place allotted for me, 
| I feel myself an intruder in every place in which 


|I go. I sleep on other persons’ beds; I oe- 
| cupy other peoples’ rooms; and if I attempt to 
sit down to write, it is at the interruption and 


| inconvenience of some one who has acquired a 
| prior right to the place.” 
| might have written his touching lines, 


Of him Whittier 
saying : 
**What hath the gray-haired patriot done? 

Hath murder stained his hands with gore? 

Ah, no! his crime’s a fouler one— 

God made the old man poor!” 

Three years after he left his prison Robert 
Morris died in poverty. Such was the fate of 
the man who laid the broad foundation on which 
Alexander Hamilton built so grandly the super- 
structure of our national financial system eighty 


| years ago. 


Wearied with the cares and labors of public 
life, Mr. Morris gave notice, in the spring of 
1784, of his intention to resign the office of Su- 
perintendent of Finance. There being no man 
found who was willing or competent to be his 
successor, Congress, late in May, passed an ordi- 
nance for ‘‘ putting the Department of Finance 
into commission” again. The new Board of Fi- 
nance was to consisi of three commissioners, 
chosen for a service of three years, unless oth- 
These were not 
appointed until early the following year, when 
John Lewis Gervais, Samuel Osgood, and Wal- 
ter Livingston were elected. Morris had re- 
signed on the Ist of November previous. 

The Finance Department of the government 
was managed by commissioners from January, 
1785, until the autumn of 1789, when Congress 
created a Treasury Department, with its head as 
a cabinet officer, bearing the title of Secretary 
of the Treasury. For this important post Alex- 
ander Hamilton was called by Washington, the 
President having the right to make all cabinet 
appointments, “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,” of the then consolidated na- 
tion. At the ensuing session of Congress Ham- 
ilton submitted to that body his famous plan for 
reviving the public credit; and he soon perfect- 
ed that scheme which has ever since been the 
method, substantially, of conducting the fiscal 
affairs of the Republic. 

The seal of the Treasury Department now 
in use was cut in cast steel, in 1849, by Ed- 
ward Stabler, of Sandy Springs, Montgomery 
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County, Maryland. He was ordered to make 
a fac-simile of the old one, which was nearly 
worn out. r. Stabler suggested some minor 
changes, as improvements, but was informed 
that the design :nust be copied exactly “in ac- 
cordance with the law.” 

Only three Executive Departments were es- 
tablished during the first session of the First 
National Congress, in 1789, namely, Treasury, 
War, and Foreign Affairs, or Department of 
State; and the heads of these were called Sec- 
retaries. Naval matters, as we have observed, 
were under the control of the Secretary of War 
until 1798, The Postmaster-General was not 
made a cabinet officer until the beginning of 
President Jackson’s first term, in 1829, when 
William T. Barry took his seat as such in the 
advisory council of the Chief Magistrate. The 
Home, or Interior Department, was established 
in the spring of 1849, with its chief, called Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as a cabinet officer. The 


sheaf of grain, with arrows and ofjve branch j; 
its talons ; and over it the words, * Departury; 
oF THE InTeRIOR.” That of the Attorney-G», 





first incumbent was Thomas Ewing, of Ohio. | 


At the same time the Attorney-General was | 


SEAL OF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


also made a cabinét officer, and the first who | 


took his seat as such was Reverdy Johnson, 
of Maryland, who entered the cabinet in March, 
1849, 
public was Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, 
who was appointed in September, 1789. 


SEAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


The device on the seals of the State and In- 
terior Departments, and of the office of the At- 
torney-General, consists simply of the eagle and 
its usual symbolical accompaniments. That of 
the Department of State has the spread eagle, 
with the nationai shield upon its breast, and the 
arrows of war and the olive branch of peace in 
its talons. Over it the words, “ DEPARTMENT 
or State.” That of the Department of the Inte- 
rior is the eagle just ready to soar, resting on a 


The first Attorney-General of the Re- | 


| eral is the eagle in another position at the in- 

stant of soaring, resting on a prone national 
| Shield, and arrows and olive branch in its 
j talons. Below it, in a semicircle, are the 
| words, ‘‘ QUI PRO DOMINA JUSTITIA SEQUITUR;" 


| 
| 
| ATTURNEY-GENERAL’S BEAL, 


| and around the margin of the seal the legend, 
“ ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED States.’ 
Such is the story, briefly told, of the origin 
of the several Executive Departments of the 
Republic, and of the official seal used by each. 
The device of the seal of the Post-office De 
partment, and the devices and legends of the 
seals of the Treasury and War Departments, 
are proven to be older than the National Gov- 
| ernment. 
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GRANDPAPA’S BABY. 


T was the early dawn of a glorious summer’s 
] morning; the light night breezes (if there 
had been any) had fallen asleep amidst the 
leafy trees; soft, fleecy clouds of pure, creamy 
white drifted slowly away from the eastern 
quarter of the heavens, till the soft, grayish 
blue of the sky was all unshadowed. Silently, 
almost imperceptibly, the first, long, delicately 
penciled rays of rosy light crept up from the 
horizon; then gradually fusing and blending 
together, changed the clear, uniform blue to a 
soft violet. Brighter and brighter grew the 
rich suffusion of ‘‘ celestial rosy red,” for the 
day-king was rising in all his royal magnificence, 
and, like the haughty Assyrian invader, “his 
cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold”— 
brighter and brighter, till all the eastern sky 
grew opalescent in splendor. Another moment 
and the majestic eye of Day had opened wide- 
ly, and the glad Earth awoke to light and 
melody. 

As the pure effulgence of the risen day broke 
over ‘‘ Morville Place,” the stately, well-kept, 
but somewhat old-fashioned garden, with its 


vases and statues, its terraces and flower-beds, | 


seemed to awaken from sleep and take on new 
beauty; the waters of the quiet and beautiful 
little lake which bounded it upon the western 
side lapsed idly to the pebbly shore, with scarce 
ripple enough to lift the broad lily leaves which 
floated upon its brimming surface, or sway the 


matchless flowers which held up their pure chal- 
ices of white and gold to the rising sun, and 
poured out the libation of their odorous per- 


fume on the warm, sweet air. There was not 
wind enough to lift the light, feathery ferns 
which fringed the water’s brink, or swing the 
slightly-hung foliage which rimmed the mirror- 
like lake with a wreath of tender green; the 
stately flowers in the formal garden-beds stood 
up in their gay luxuriance of bloom and sweet- 
ness; birds were singing cheerily in its wide 
domain; the graceful, diamond-like waters of 
the fountain rose up, flashing gayly on the clear 
blue air, and fell in sparkling mist on the eme- 
rald turf. It was a fair scene of peaceful lux- 
uriance and serene beauty. 

But the fine old house at Morville Place, 
usually so full of quiet enjoyment and refined 
hospitality, stood hushed and desolate amidst 


| house together, each to bear an iramortal spirit 


to new and untried scenes of existence. 

Life and Death! twin sisters and copartners! 
holding a common interest in the venture of 
every human life! portresses at the two differ- 
ent doors of the vast amphitheatre of Earth! 
so widely separated, yet so often jostling each 
other in the closest juxtaposition, they had met 
for a moment by a silent pillow. No word was 
exchanged, no greeting given, but each passed 
on upon a separate way, and each had per- 
formed a separate mission, and brought a sep- 
arate gift. Death for the fair young mother, 
so full of life, and health, and hope, and hap- 
piness ; to whose quick perceptions the very 
sense of being was enjoyment; for whom life 
had so much to offer; and whose glad heart 
had for months looked forward lovingly to the 
new hope this hour was to have realized! Life 
to the poor, feeble, unconscious babe, who could 
not recognize the value of the gift bestowed upon 
it; to whose weak sense the very sunlight was 
an annoyance, and the fresh air of the world a 
positive suffering, and to whose dull incompre- 
hension death would have been a boon as wel- 
come! 

Sad indeed for the young mother to turn 
away from earth just as earth grew radiant 
with the trembling light of the new star just 
dawning on her horizon, which was to have 
shed over her path of life a new glory and a 
holier happiness, and to make earth a paradise 
around her. Sad indeed for her to turn away, 
and never look upon the little face of the child 
for whose life she must lay down herown! But 
sadder still, perhaps, for the little lonely child 
to enter upon life just as earth had been made 
desolate by the removal of her who would have 
been to it through all time the truest, tenderest, 
most faithful of human friends ; never to catch 
one glance of that sweet face, not even to hear 
the sound of the departing footsteps or the trail- 
ing garments of the beatified one; but doomed 
to wander on through life alone, knowing only 
by imagination tbe priceless blessing of a mo- 
ther’s love! 
| And there they lay—mother and child—in 
life and death alike unconscious of the sad, 
| pitying tears, which rained down all the more 

tenderly because they were both so unconscious 
| of the love that shed them! Yet such is Life! 
|and not even the wisdom of Solomon could 


the morning smile of Nature; the gladdening | avail to penetrate its mysteries and give us a 
sunshine for once sought admission there in | satisfactory solution of its meaning; and.it re- 
vain; for closed doors and darkened windows mained for a greater than Solomon to teach us 
shut out the streaming radiance with jealous | to say, ‘‘Even so, Father; for so it seemeth 
care, | good in thy sight!” 

The house was very still now. Yesterday! The house was very still now. All night 
all had been hope, suspense, anxiety, dread, | long it had been feverish in unrest—closing 
terror, and despair, growing darker and more | doors, hasty steps, muffled voices, sad ques- 
dread with every passing hour; hope that would tionings, and sadder answers. But that was 
not despair gradually giving way to despair that | over now. Morning had come, and the house- 


dared not hope, until night closed in with the 
dread certainty of all that anxiety had fore- 
boded. For, hand in hand, but all unseen, the | 
two angels of Life and Death had entered the | 


hold had regained something outwardly of its 
wonted condition, although the closed doors 
and darkened windows told that death and 
sorrow held their place there. 
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bed of sudden death was Colonel Morville, the 
master and owner of Morville Place. He was 
now an old man and a widower; but long be- 
fore the lamented death of his wife, who had 
no children, they had adopted the orphan only 
child of his only brother—the little girl being 
only eight or ten years old at the time cf her 
adoption—and had tenderly reared and edu- 
cated her as his own child. With his full con- 
sent and approval, Gertrude had married a 
young and promising physician, and had re- 
moved with him from her home in Morville 
Place to a new home in the neighboring city, 
which the paternal liberality of her uncle had 
provided for her. But when the late cruel war 
rent the bosom of our distracted country, and 
the rich young blood and the strong right 
arms of her patriot sons were freely offered 
upon her altar, the young husband felt himself 
called upon to rally round the flag he loved 
and honored. 


Colonel Morville, who would gladly have | 


proffered his own services, had not his age 
precluded him, would not check the young 
man’s ardor; but at his earnest request the 
town house was relinquished for a time, and 
the young wife came home to pass the time of 
her husband's absence under her uncle’s pro- 
tection, and beneath the dear old roof which 
had sheltered her in her happy but orphaned 
girlhood. 

When the terrible announcement of his 
niece’s death was made to him, as soon as the 
first shock was over, Colonel Morville felt it 
to be his first duty to dispatch a missive to the 
absent husband and father, tenderly informing 
him of the birth of his child and the death of 
his wife. But the sad intelligence never reach- 
ed the hands it was intended for; on its way to 


the seat of war it was met and crossed by a| 


telegram which conveyed the official news of 
the young hero’s death upon his first battle- 
field. ‘Thus spared the terrible blow which 
seemed impending over each of them, neither 
of these devoted hearts knew the bitter pang 
of the final separation, and their first glad re- 
union was the blissful and eternal one! But 
by this strange dispensation of Providence Col- 
onel Morville found himself, at the advanced 
age of more than threescore, for the second 
time in his life, the sole guardian of a little 
helpless girl, What wonder if his tears fell 
fast as summer rain, as he turned from the 
pale, fair face of her whose loving care he had 
hoped would perform the last sad offices for 
him in his old age, to the frail little infant thus | 
cast in its doubly orphaned birth upon his pro- 
tection and care! But the Colonel was not a 
man to give way to gloomy despondency, or 
to shrink from responsibilities however burden- 
some; whatever might be the occasion, the 
hour found him ready. 

The obsequies of the mother and the baptism | 
of the child were his first duties, By the cus- 
toms of the family and the neighborhood the 





The chief mourner and only relative by the | 





former were to be performed at the church, im. 
mediately after the morning services ; 
had been arranged by the clergyman 
ceded to by the Colonel, that the 
should be at the same place and hour, 

It was a touchingly sad sight to the crowdea 
congregation, nearly all of whom were personal 
friends and mourners (for the dead wife had 
been widely known and beloved), when, after 
the benediction had hushed them into reveren: 
silence, the flower-decked coffin was borne yp 
the broad aisle and placed before the altar: 
and alone, and following closely behind jt. 
with slow, noiseless steps and grief-bowed head, 
came the bereaved old man, bearing in his arms 
the tiny infant, half hidden in its voluminous 
robes of delicate lace and rich embroidery— 
themselves the sole representatives and rela- 
tives of the dead; and when, standing by the 
open coffin of her who had been as a daughter 
to him, the man of many years held up the 
child of a few days over the sweet, calm face 
of her dead mother, to offer her by solemn act 
to God, and claim for her the consecration and 
the blessing of the holy rite, a sob of deep feel- 
ing ran through the house, and spoke the uni- 
versal sympathy that might not find expression 
in words, 

When the blessing had been given the old 
man silently and reverently kissed the water 
of baptism from the child’s brow, and handing 


and it 
, and ac- 
baptism 


| her to the nurse to be taken home, addressed 


himself to the funeral ceremonies. When these 
were over, and the coffin was borne from the 


church, it was noticed that every person pres- 


ent followed it to the burial-place in sad pro- 
cession, and reverently waiting until the last 
rites were ended, escorted the Colonel back to 
his desoiated home, in mute token of sympathy 
and respect. 

Probably no man living could have been 
more alive than Colonel Morville was to the 
fact that his advancing age rendered him a 
very precarious support for the coming years 
of a little child; but the choice was not his 


|own, and he entered upon the duty intrusted 


to him, not presumptuously, but in cheerful 
faith; he made immediate arrangements in 
regard to his property, securing it to her in 
such form as would be most for her interest; 
he chose executors and trustees and guardians 
with vigilant care; he wrote minute directions 
in respect to her education and training, and 
marked out, as far as human foresight could 
do, her course to womanhood; and then, hav- 
ing accomplished all that was in his power, and 
hedged her in on every hand and in every way 
that the tenderest love and care could devise, 
he rested content, trusting that He who had 
ealled him to the duty would sustain him in its 
performance. 

It was singular to see how soon the doubly 
orphaned and helpless little one became a source 
of interest and pleasure to her kind paternal 
friend; he made only one stipulation in regard 
to her—it was that her long, sweeping robes of 
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babyhood should be curtailed of their “ fair pro- 
portions” in such a manner as not to trip him 
up when he carried her. This was complied 
with, of course, and he kept her with him nearly 
all the time. If he drove out, or walked in the 
garden or grounds, she was carried in his arms; 
if he sat reading on the piazza, she lay cradled 


on his knee; if he wrote in the library, she was | 


rolling on the carpet or sleeping on one of the 
lounges by his side. Every day some unfold- 
ing grace or newly awakened power filled him 
with delight and astonishment. Of course he 
fully believed there never was a baby so won- 
derful as “‘ My Baby!” He had given her the 
name of her mother in baptism, for he felt she 
had a right to it; but he never called her by it 
—to him that name was sacred to her sweet 
mother, to his first little Gertrude. He always 
called the child ** My Baby ;” the females of 
the household called her ‘‘ The Baby;” and the 
men-servants, ‘* Little Miss.” 

They were, nearly all of them, long and at- 
tached members of the Colonel’s family. They 
had known and loved the baby’s sweet mother, 
and mourned the early death of her gallant 
young father, and they took an honest pride 
and pleasure in doing all in their power to add 
to the old gentleman’s enjoyment in his little 
charge. Before the baby had ended her third 


year, the Colonel, on entering the dining-room 
upon the recurrence of his birthday, found the 
little creature (who had had her own simple 
dinner hours before) perched up upon a pile 


of embroidered sofa-cushions in the great arm- 
chair at the head of the table, with Martha, her 
own attendant, upon one side of her chair, and 
the Colonel’s waiter upon the other. 

The Colonel was charmed: and when the 
little laughing Hebe, who had been carefully 
drilled for the occasion, lisped out, with her 
baby grace, the pretty hospitalities of her end 
of the table, ‘If you p'ease, Gan'pa, will you 


take a ’ittle thoup?” and, “Gan’pa, may I gib | 
I ’ » Mmayig 


you a tustard ?” the delight of the old man was 
unbounded! Under the watchful care of her 


two sponsors, Baby behaved with great proprie- | 


ty. Only once, when the dessert appeared, at 
sight of the grapes and peaches Baby threw up 
both hands and feet in a sudden burst of ad- 


miration, more demonstrative than is usually | 


exhibited at the head of the table, and broke 
into a ringing peal of laughter; but a warning 


look, and a finger lightly laid upon each shoul- | 


der, subdued her to instant propriety again, and 
she helped her Grandfather to fruit very sweetly, 
and was allowed some herself as a reward of 
good behavior upon her first “ coming out.” 

But the two kind prime movers in this pretty 
tribute of respect had to pay for their experi- 
ment, for from that day the delighted Colonel 
demanded the presence of his little favorite at 
every dinner, whether alone or with company 
at his table. 

But the greatest treat of all was to hear 
Grandpapa and Baby at their lessons, The 
Colonel had his pet theories upon the subject 


| of education, as most men have, and it was his 
express intention to lure Baby on along a flow- 
ery path of literature, and to blend instruction 
with amusement. This was the theory; but ip 
practice he made the path so very flowery that 
the baby’s feet were rather impeded in the race, 
jand the instruction was apt to melt away and 
leave only amusement as the residuum, Let us 
take an illustration of this peculiar but possibly 
not entirely unrecognized method of instruction. 

One fine day, after dinner, the loving pair 
walked hand in hand, as usual, down the broad 
garden-walk which led from the steps of the 
southern piazza to the summer- house, which 
the Colonel mentally regarded as the lyceum 
where Baby was being instructed, but which 
the little girl had converted into the play-house 
where Baby was to play. 

Now it so chanced that our dear little heroine, 
though gifted by Nature with a full share of 
mother-wit, ready tact, and retentive memory, 
had not a natural leaning toward literature. She 
was content to learn, and apt to acquire, but 
not from books. She went cheerfully through 
all her little store of accomplishments as Grand- 
papa demanded them. She told her name and 
age correctly; gave the names of her native 
Town, County, State, and Country without 
mistake; she told, in their proper order, the 
names of all the Presidents of the United States, 
from * Ossington to Donson.” ‘To be sure, some 
of these great men might not have recognized 
themselves in Baby’s nomenclature, but Grand- 
papa knew whom she meant, and as the Presi- 
dent and ex-Presidents were not there to hear 
| their good names thus lightly taken in vain, it 
| did not matter much. Then she counted ten 
upon her own dimpled fingers ; told all the days 

of the week ; named all the months in the year, 
beginning with “ Jebbery, Febbery, Mars, Ap- 
| ple, May.” 

Next, Baby repeated that touching episode 
in our national history which seems to be re- 
garded as the needful pabulum or bee-bread of 
the mind of ‘‘ Young America,” in which two 
Washingtons, a hatchet, and a pear-tree make 
up the interesting quartette; bringing out the 
| brave avowal of the incipient Father of his 
| Coumtry, “I can’t tell a lie, father; you know 
I can’t!” with the ‘extreme unction” of infant 
| school declamation; and illustrating the grand 
finale of “‘ Come to my arms, my dear boy!” by 
flinging her own white arms around the old gen- 
tleman’s neck, and nearly smothering him in an 
ardent caress. ? 
|. When order was somewhat restored, and the 
| **dear boy” had smoothed his ruffled plumage 

a little, she sung the alphabet to the tune 
|of ‘‘ Auld lang syne,” Grandpapa and herself 
| beating time conjointly; and another pretty, 

but rather pointless ditty, about a little lamb 
| that seemed to be rather intrusive in its habits, 
las “every where that Mary went the lamb was 
| sure to go;” which must have been inconvenient, 
| especially at bedtime. Next she favored her 
| delighted hearer with the poetical version of the 
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audacious, but it is feared not singular, man | gave a weary yawn, and holding on by the 
who | lappets of her Grandfather’s coat she threw 
“Thought he could do more work in one day _| herself backward over the arm of his chair 
Than his wife could do in three!” | and lying thus she looked up at the heavens. 
Two hymns (with variations) concluded this| as the old song says, “she looked east, she 
part of the performance. Now this was all | looked west ;” she looked every where but into 
very well, and very satisfactory to both par- | her Grandfather's face, and then said, abstract- 
ties. But this was only the light skirmish- } edly, as if pondering upon some abstruse ques- 
ing; the heavy work was not yet begun; but | tion which ought to be settled, but in which sip 
when Grandpapa produced the dreaded book, | (Baby) had no personal interest whatever, ‘| 
which was to be to Baby the first step on the | vonder if Gan’pa has dot any tahdy in his 
ladder of learning, her fair brow flushed and ! pocket?” 
grew clouded, a haze stole over the pretty blue} “ No!” said Grandpapa, very decidedly. “| 
eyes, and her whole manner became constrain- | have not got any; and if I had I should not 


ed and abstracted. | give it to you, because you are a little dunce, 


She did, even then, make one effort at self- 
defense : glancing furtively up at her Grandfa- 
ther’s face, she suggested that she “ ’posed it 
was time her hens was feeded.” 

‘“No.” Grandpapa was very decided upon 
that point; the hens and chickens must wait 
until Baby's lessons were over; indeed, he felt 
sure they would prefer to be fed by a good little 
child who had said her letters. There was no 
escape for her, the little one saw, and resigned 


herself with a sigh. Still, with Grandpapa look- | 
ing over her, and by the aid of his ever-pointing | 
gold pencil, she did manage to name the three | 
leaders of Cadmus's troop, A, B, and C, the three | 


representative men of their party; persisting, 


however, in calling the latter consonant ‘‘shee;” | 
but that was a trifle; at D she made a long halt, | 
and sighed deeply ; and it was only by Grand- | 


papa’s forming the letter with his mouth, and 
almost articulating it, that she conquered at 


last. But at the letter E she came to a full | 
stop. Grandpapa urged and tempted and point- | 


ed in vain; he put the curls back from her puz- 
zled eyes, and patted her encouragingly on the 
back, and offered her every delicate assistance 
in his power, but the dormant memory refused 
to be aroused. 

** Baby knows it, I am sure,” said the teach- 
er, encouragingly, to try to lure her on; ‘‘ Baby 
knows what it is.” 

Now the truth was, Baby did not know it— 
had not the least idea what it was; but if | 
Grandpapa said she did, of course he must | 
know best; she was not the Baby to cogtra- | 
dict him. So wher he repeated the flattering | 
assurance, ‘‘ My Baby knows what it is,” the | 
child innocently assented, ‘“ Yes, Baby knows | 
him,” thinking probably to get rid of the trouble- 
some vowel by that method. 

But the wa¥ of the transgressors is proverb- 
ially hard, and a hard one it proved in this case. 
Baby was like the child who swallows the hot 
pudding which burns its mouth, in hopes to be 
rid of it; for Grandpapa immediately added, 
“T thought you did; now tell me what it is.” 
There was no escape for her; so, glancing up 
at her Grandfather's earnest face, Baby said, 
demurely, ‘‘I knows him, Gan’pa, vezzy vell ; 
but I can’t ‘member the name of him!” 

**Oh, Baby! Baby! you little sinner! that 





won't do; now tell me what it is.” Baby 


| and I don't like dunces,” 
| Baby’s brow reddened, and her rose-bud 
lips trembled, and Grandpapa hastened to add, 
| “ But I am going to town this evening, and | 
mean to buy a great deal of candy; and then, 
if I should happen to meet any good little child 
who had learned her letters well, I tank—” Here 
the Colonel paused ; but an expressive look and 
gesture told more plainly than words could have 
| done how liberally in such a case he should be 
prepared to reward the clever little aspirant to 
literary success. 

‘* A word to the wise is sufficient.” Baby 

heard, und comprehended; her bright eyes 
flashed back a quick response; she straight- 
ened up immediately ; seated herself more 
squarely upon Grandpapa’s knees, as if she 
knew there was hard work before her; shook 
back her curls, snapped her eyes hard to wak- 
en them up, swallowed very hard, screwed up 
her rosy mouth, resumed the book, folded her 
hands, and tried again; and she really did try 
her very best, partly for love of Grandpapa, 
and partly (for all human motives are of a 
mixed nature) for the love of candy. 
But poor little Baby was not meant for a 
| scholar, and the missing name would not come 
to her. Then she tried viewing ‘the pestilent 
| fellow” from different points of view; she drew 
| back, and looked at him from a distance; she 
hung her head sideways, and looked at him 
with her left eye; she turned her head the oth- 
er way, and examined him with her right eye. 
No better success: it was a very hard child to 
christen. Then she grew desperate, and hurled 
at him the names of all the letters she did know: 
she called him ‘‘ round O,” and “ crooked 8,” 
and ‘‘I all alone,” and ‘‘ T with his arms up!” 
But it would not do; Grandpapa would have 
none of them, At last the poor child’s mother- 
wit came to her aid; and when the Colonel 
asked again, rather more impatiently than be- 
fore, ‘‘ Baby! don’t you know what it is?” she 
answered, meekly, “‘Oh yes; J knows him; 
don't Dan'pa know him ?” 

“I? Yes, of course I know.” 

‘* Well, den,” said Baby, sagely and triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ if Gan’pa knows him, an’ I knows him, 
dat’s ‘nuff—needn't tell nobody else nossing ‘bout 
him ;” and with a merry peal of laughter she 
closed the hated book and flung it from her, 
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throwing her arms coaxingly round the old 
man’s neck, as if she had found a very satisfac- 
tory way out of her troubles. 

“Qh, Baby! Baby!” said the Colonel, giv- 
ing the child a loving little shake, and laugh- 
ing in spite of his efforts to be grave ; ‘‘ I do be- 
lieve you will be a little dunce after all, and I 
can’t help it; it is all play, play, play with you. 
Now what have you been about all this long 
day ?” 

Then Baby, standing upon his knee, gave 
him a detailed and rather desultory account of 
her day. It is not necessary to follow her 
through all her experiences as given by her- 
self; it is enough to say that the recital ended 
in these remarkable words : 


“Den Baby goed down to de lake ; dare seed | 


drate, big, black el’pant, and dear ’ittle baby 
el’pant; comed yite up out of de water, and 


say, ‘How do, Baby Morville!’” And here the 


little story-teller nodded her curly head in a 
sociable way, intended to show the charming 
familiarity with which these amphibious ele- 
phants had treated her. 

Grandpapa was horrified. If there was a 
virtue he most prized and practiced it was the 
virtue of truthfulness; if there was a sin which 
he particularly hated and scorned it was the 
opposite sin of falsehood. He had often said 
that profanity was the silliest, most vulgar, and 
most gratuitous of vices, periling every thing to 


gain nothing; but that lying was meaner and | 


more contemptible, as it was more cowardly and 
more mercenary ; and now, here was his Baby, 


his own darling, the creature whose mind and | 
e | 


morals he felt had been lis own work, whom 
he himself had so carefully trained in the way 


in which she should go, looking up into his | 
face with her sweet, innocent blue eyes, hon- | 


est and fearless in their soft, clear light, and this 


most palpable and enormous falsehood upon her | 


fresh, rosy lips! What should he do ?—the of- 


fense so hated—the offender so beloved! Alas! | 
o 


poor Grandpapa ! 

The fact was, that Colonel Morville was too 
unused to the ways of little children to know 
that there is a short period in the life of nearly 


allhealthy, happy, and intelligent children when 


they invariably tell the most enormous false- 
hoods without disguise and without shame. 


And this is no argument, either, in favor of the 
doctrine of original sin in the race, or a proof 
| night kiss, and then go straight into the house 


of natural depravity in the individual ; it is sim- 


ply because the child’s mental powers are as | 


untrained as his physical ones, and he has not 
yet learned to use them. We all know that a 
perfeetly well-balanced mind is a rare attain- 
ment even in mature life ; how then can we look 
for it in childhood? The powers of imagina- 
tion are undoubtedly stronger in youth than at 
more advanced periods of life, and the self-rec- 
tifying powers of reflection and judgment are 
not yet developed; consequently the child speaks 
out the vague and brilliant images which throng 
his fancy, but which older persons have learned 
to conceal; and he does it, too, with perfect 


transparency, with no attempt at disguise, and is 
just as unconscious of sin, probably, as was the 
man at Bethsaida, who, bewildered by the ex- 
ercise of his newly bestowed eyesight, said, 
naively, “I bebold men as trees—walking.” 

But of all this the Colonel was profoundly 
ignorant ; he knew only that his Baby had told 
an untruth, and he must notice it—but how ? 

“Baby!” he said, in tones of gentle, grave 
reproof, ‘‘ you did not see two elephants at the 
lake; you know you did not.” 

** Did, too!” said the child, with playful per- 
tinacity. 

**No, Baby; you could not ; you know there 
are no elephants there.” 

“No!” said Baby, reflectively. 

“Then how came you to say you saw them ? 
That was a sib, Baby!” 

“Yes,” said Baby, assentingly, “‘ dat was sib.” 

“But, Baby,” said the Grandfather, rather 
taken back by her calm composure, “ my little 
girl must not tell fibs. You never tell fibs, I 
hope?” 

“Yes, do,” said the child, with perfect com- 
placency. ‘“ Baby tells lots, evezzy day—lots !” 
she repeated, impressively. 

** Tell lots of fibs? Oh, Baby, you don’t tell 
fibs, I am sure; that is very bad!” 

“Do!” repeated Baby, with serene indiffer- 
ence. ‘Lots, evezzy day, Gan’pa!” 

**But you must not, darling! I sha’n’t love 
my little girl if she tells fibs.” 

** Won't, den, if Gan’pa don’t want her to,” 
said the child, with sweet docility. 

‘Want you to? No,indeed! It will make 
Grandpapa feel very unhappy.” 

‘* Won't, den; won't neber tell anoder; not 
forebber—nebber !” 

And here the Colonel thought it best to let 
the matter drop; but it made a strong impres- 
sion on his mind, and recurred to him painfully 
afterward. 

** And now, Baby,” said the Grandfather, “I 
think it is quite time for you to go into the 
house. I am going to ride into town, you 
know.” 

** Baby too?” inquired the child. 

“Oh no; not to-night; I can’t take you; 
I am going with Dr. Williamson, in his coupé, 


| and he would not have room for my Baby. Be- 


sides, I shall not come home till these little blue 
peepers are fast asleep. So give me a good- 


to Martha. Good-night!” 

The little girl hesitated. ‘‘ Baby go see the 
white birdies first,” she said. 

‘*What! down to the lake? No, indeed! 
Baby must never go there alone. You must go 
right into the house to Martha.” 

Baby did not answer, but she looked a little 
disappointed. 

** Here, Baby,” said Grandpapa, noticing the 
look, and thinking that the dignity of a com- 
mission might encourage her to keep in the 
right path; “‘here is my straw-hat; I want 
you to take it in and leave it in my dressing- 
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room, will you? That’s my nice, useful little 
girl! W hat should I do without my darling | 


Baby? Now remember—go straight home to | 
and set her out 


” 


Martha ;’ and he kissed her, 
in the right direction. 

With head erect, and slow, devious ‘steps, 
Baby, carrying the great shade hat before her, 
and humming to herself, went on her way ; and | 
Grandpapa stood watching her while he pulled 
on his gloves. Baby sauntered on until she | 
had accomplished half her journey; then she | 
stopped, irresolutely, as it seemed. She had 
reached the diverging path which led to the | 
lake, whose silver waters she could see from | 
the point where she stood. 

‘*She who deliberates is lost,” quoted the | 
Colonel, and he clapped his hands. Baby 
turned her bright face toward him. ‘*Go on, 
Baby!” said her Grandfather, waving his hand 
in the direction of the house; ‘‘go on; don’t | 
stop ;” and the child went on obediently. 

**T wonder if she meant to disobey me,” 
thought the Colonel, as the “lots of fibs” rose 
to his mind. ‘I can not think shedid.” But | 
he watched her little retreating figure till she 
reached the house and began to ascend the 
steps. ‘Then Philip, the gardener, came to say | 
Dr. Williamson’s carriage was at the garden- | 
gate, and he left the garden and joined his 
friend. 

There was a turn in the road which com- | 
manded a view of the southern piazza, and as | 
the carriage approached it the Colonel reached | 
out. Baby was standing upon the top of the 
steps, her sweet face turned toward the road, 
watching for them, her fairy-like figure illu- 
minated by the rays of the descending sun, 
which rested on her golden head like a nimbus 
of glory. When the old man saw her standing | 
thus he raised hi hat and bowed to her, with | 
the stately courtesy of his day, and quick as 
thought the little one responded with a low 
courtesy and a kiss of her little hand. The | 
carriage rolled on; but the Grandfather long 
remembered the little figure thus daguerreo- 
typed upon his heart and brain. 

It was late in the evening when the gentle- | 
men returned from town; and as their carriage | 
drove up the avenue and stopped at the hall- 
door, a sense of something strange and unnat- 
ural, though unrecognized, in the appearance | 
of the place struck the owner's eye, and filled 
him with a sense of coming ill. He did not at 
first discover that it was owing to the house 
being all unlighted. 

‘“*What is the matter, James?” he said, as 
his own man came out to open the door of the 
carriage and help him out. ‘Something is 
amiss, I know. Speak, man! tell me at once 
what it is.” 

“You did not take little Miss with you, Sir, 
did you?” faltered the man, peering into the 
carriage as he spoke. 

“Take her? No. Why? Where is she?” | 

“That's just it, Sir! We can’t find her. | 
But don’t you be frightened, Colonel; she can’t | 


j ally are ; 
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be gone far; we'll find her, sure enough. 
tha hoped that you had took her with you; 
| Philip said he knowed you didn’t.” 

‘‘Where is Martha?” asked the trembling 
| old man as he stepped heavily to the ground, 
“Call Martha; I want to speak with her,” 

‘*She is out, Sir, looking for little Miss.” 

**Good Heavens! When did she miss the 
child ?” 

**Well! she never come in, Sir, after you 
left. And Martha she waited, and waited anq 
kept fussing, ‘cause it was so late; and at las st 
she went out to bring her in to her supper, 
and Philip said how you had been gone 
hours; and then Martha she was just crazy 
like; and she went out and is out now, and so 
is John, and half the others. But don’t be 
scared, Sir; we shall find her, sure enough.” 

*“Oh! but the lake, James,” suggested the 
Colonel, in low, terrified tones, as he thought 
of the child’s disappointed intentions, 

**Oh no, Sir,” said the man, decidedly ; 
don’t think it’s that. I thought of that, too, 
the very first thing, of course, myself. But 
Philip says he was at work in that part of the 
garden after you went, and he never see her, 
and he is sure he would if she come down that 
way; and if any thing |.ad happened he would 
have heard her, he says; and in course he 
would, you know, if any thing had happened.” 

If any thing had happened! Oh! how those 
words sounded in the ears of the distressed list- 
ener! He entered the unlighted house, and 


Mar- 
but 


two 


“y 


|tried to gain farther information; but there 
| was nothing more to be learned. 
| keeper told him the child had never been seen 


The house- 


at the house since he himself had led her into 
the garden; and she knew no more, 

In a very few moments (for bad news flies 
fast, proverbially and in fact) the news had 
spread through the neighborhood. ‘The Col- 
onel was well known and widely respected ; and 
the little girl’s constant companionship with 
hfm, either walking or driving, had made her 
far more known than children of her age usu- 
and as there is no sound which ap- 
peals to the warm sympathy of all hearts like 
the cry of ‘‘ Lost child,” people gathered from 
all quarters to make inquiries, to offer sympa- 


| thy, and join in the search. 


Toiling, weary men, tired and dusty from the 
long, sunny day’s labor, heard, and glancing at 
their own safe-sheltered little flock, rose up 
from the untasted supper, and went forth with 


| willing feet to seek for the Colonel’s stray lamb ; 


hard-working mothers, with tears and sobs, 
turned from their own cradled babes, and with 
heads shrouded in shawls and aprons went out 
into the starry night, feeling as if some un- 


| named motherly instinct stirring in their breasts 
must guide their uncertain footsteps to the lit- 


tle wanderer. 

Fortunately it was a clear, warm, summer 
| night, and the solemn radiance of the full moon 
was showered on green-sward and ontree. Poor 
little Baby would not perish of cold; there was 
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comfort in that, at least. And still they came | 
and went, and more came and went, until hun- | 
dreds were on the move ; and as the search was 

unsuccessful the leaders returned, and organ- | 
ized in regular bands; and gathering horns 

and bells and drums and lanterns, went forth | 
again for a wider and more thorough range of 

exploration. 

Nearly all the servants of the house had gone 
out; Martha, the little’girl’s nurse and person- | 
al attendant, frantic with alarm, had been out 
ever since the child had been known to be miss- 
ing; and gradually, as the alarm increased, one 
after another had stolen out, until only the old 
housekeeper remained, and the house stood | 
with its doors and windows all open, but all un- | 
lighted, except by the streaming effulgence of | 
the moon. 

The miserable Grandfather, not daring to | 
leave his home, where he was constantly called 
upon for consultation and direction as to the 
best means to be employed in prosecuting the 
search, wandered restlessly about the garden | 
and grounds, in the vain hope that he might yet | 
find his darling safe and asleep in some shel- 
tered nook or corner. There is a strange and 
mysterious power in the full light of the moon’s 
beams (felt, perhaps, by many who may have 
never consciously acknowledged or analyzed 
the feeling), a power of strongly intensifying the | 
emotions either of joy or sorrow pervading the | 
mind of the beholder. In the gay and merry 
scene, surrounded by friends and festive mirth, 
when gladness rules the hour, “and all goes | 
merry as a marriage bell,” the gayly shimmer- 
ing light, glancing on all around us, and touch- 
ing every thing with its own mysterious loveli- 
ness and beauty, seems to enfold us as a visible 
sense of the sympathy of universal nature, and 
excites and elevates the spirits like a glass of 
generous old wine. But in more pensive moods, 
in seasons of sorrow or loneliness, the clear, sol- 


us; the starry heaven above us seems so far re- 


in the brilliant but unsympathizing immensity 
of space. 


Something of this weighed heavily upon the | 


old Colonel’s spirits as he passed up and down 


scarcely moving shadows of the blossoming 


shrubs and tall trees lay in fair tracery upon the | 


smooth gravel. Now and again, as the faint 
night-breeze freshened, there came to his ear, 
from hill-side or glen, the beating of drums, 
the barking of dogs, or the voices of the men, 
as they called aloud to each other to encourage 
themselves in their unsuccessful search; and 
here and there, in the groves and wooded hol- 
lows, he could catch the gleam of the lanterns, 
not needed in the more open places, 

“Oh! my Baby, my Baby!” cried the old 
man, tremulously, as he listened to all this un- 
Vou, XXXVIII.—No. 225.—22 


emn effulgence falls cold and chilling around | 


mote, so distant, that our hopes and faith falter | 
on their way; the dimly-seen earth so chill and 

silent that the heart feels crushed and orphan- | 
ed—a desolate, and it may be a forgotten, atom | 


the broad, trimly-kept paths, where the soft and | 







wonted stir upon the night’s stillness, “If they 
find her, and wake her suddenly with all these 
rude noises, they will frighten her out of her 
sweet senses!” and he wrung his hands in im- 
potent terror, 

Two or three times in his weary wanderings 
Colonel Morville had visited the lake-side, in 
fearful apprehension ; and now it seemed as if 
some strange fatality attracted him there again, 
The little sheet of water lay calm and still, the 
bright moonbeams showering down on lake and 
tree, not a breath of wind ruffled the glittering 
surface, which lay like a burnished mirror in its 
light frame-work of green foliage. 

As his heavy step sounded upon the gravel 
of the little beach a slight noise from the oppo- 
site bank startled him: surely something white 
was stirring there. His heart gave a great, 
bounding throb, and then fell like lead in his 
bosom, It was only the swans, Baby’s ‘‘ white 
birdies,” whom his step had aroused. Accus- 
tomed to be fed by persons on the shore, they 
came sailing, stately in their serene magnifi- 
cence, across the still waters, leaving a gleam 


| of brightness on their trail; and coming up to 


his very feet, lifted their long, graceful necks, 
and looked at him with their bright, inquiring 
eyes; they were expecting their usual largess 
of food from his hands. But as the Grandfa- 
ther met the gaze of those expectant eyes a 
sudden horror fell upon him, What might not 
those mute, inquiring eyes have seen? Those 
stately watchers, sitting there in their glossy 
plumage, white and silvery as angel wings, 
might they not be silent depositaries of a fear- 
ful secret? Pure as they looked, sailing round 


| and round in their stately grace, might they not 


have lured his darling to her death-doom? 
Might they not know where. down, down, deep 
on the pebbly bottom, where in the still moon- 
light their soft shadows were floating, there, still 


| and ghastly, lay something ! 


In nameless dread and loathing (for his 
nerves were all unstrung) the Colonel raised his 
hand and drove them from the shore. Disap- 
pointed and alarmed, the creatures arched their 
long necks, turned their heads sideways, and 
uttered their low, peculiar cry, so plaintive now 
on the night air, and turning, sailed proudly 
and silently away, so apparently motionless 
that only two long, rippling lines of brightness, 
lengthening and widening behind them, showed 
that the winged voyagers had moved at all, 

As the birds receded to the other side of the 
water a light cloud passed over the moon, and 
the waters of the lake grew black beneath the 
momentary shadow. An irrepressible shudder, 
which was not of the night air, shook the Col- 
onel’s frame with a fearful chill, and burying 
his face in his hands, the bereaved old man 
wailed forth, ‘‘Oh! my Baby, my Baby! shall 
I never behold your sweet blue eyes again!” 
He turned, and left the lake an aged man, bent 
and stooping, as if the weight of many years 
had fallen upon him in that one night of sus- 
pense and agony. 
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As he turned he saw that the summer night | 
It was the most cheerless | 


was nearly spent. 
hour in the whole twenty-four—the cold, cheer- 
less hour of early dawn. Already the east was | 
beginning to flush with the advent of a new day | 


—a day that could bring no brightness to him! 


He walked down the broad céntral walk of 
the garden, and entered again the little sum- | 
mer-house, where he had last held his darling 
in his loving arms. All was still and lonely 
there, and for a moment he stood gazing round 
him, stunned and bewildered by his grief, con- 
scious of missing something, yet scarcely know- 
ing what it was he missed. Then in the early 
gray light of the morning he saw the discarded 
lesson-book lying upon the floor, just where the | 
frolic hands had tossed it; he gathered it up, 
kissed it reverently (for it was the last thing | 
that he could remember which those dear hands 
had touched), and played it in his bosom; then 
he sat down by the little study-table, and cov- 
ering his face with his hands, prayed long and | 
fervently. He rose at length, somewhat calmed 
and composed by this ‘holy communing with 
“Him who doeth all things well,” and return- 
ed to the house. 

As he drew near the steps he saw one of the 
servants returning from the search, and called 
tohim. It was James, his own man. There 
was no need of question or reply; each knew 
the other would have shouted out the glad news 
had there been any to tell. 

* James!” The man started as the Colonel 


spoke—the voice was so broken; the clear, 
hearty, resonant voice, military in its tone of 
command, but ever courteous, was shrunken to 


a childish; piping treble. ‘‘ James,” it said, 
“have the horses saddledat once. I must ride 
to the village to make arrangements for having 
the lake—” He could not finish the sentence, 
but with a bitter sob passed on toward the 
house. 

**God help him, poor old gentleman!” said 
the man, looking sorrowfully after him. “It 
will kill him, sure as fate!” 

Slowly and painfully Colonel Morville as- 
cended the steps—those steps where he had last 
beheld his darling, her sweet face and fairy fig- 
ure all flushed and glorified by the slant beams 
of the setting sun as she kissed her little hand 
in farewell to him. Ah, was that parting their 
final one? As he entered the hall-door the 
housekeeper met him, and with silent thought- 
fulness handed him a cup of strong coffee. The | 
old man received it mechanically, and drank it | 
off in silence, handing back the cup, for the first 
time in many years, without his old-fashioned, 
courteous “* Thank you !” 

Then he ascended to his own apartment. As | 
he entered his dressing-room his eye was caught 
by seeing upon the lounge the shade-hat he 
had given Baby to take to his room for him. 
The child had then returned to the house, as he 
had bidden her to. As he sprung forward to 
grasp the hat, mute evidence of Baby’s obedi- 
ence, he knocked a book from the table in his 





dimly lighted room. 


eager haste; it fell with a loud noise, What 
was that? Surely something stirred in th, 
A little playful ery, anq 
out from under the sheltering lounge, smiling 
all flushed and dewy with her long night's rest. 
rolled his living darling—safe, safe! not a hair 
of her dear head injured! 

With a loud cry of joy he snatched her to his 
breast, and sprung through the low, open win. 
dow out on to the balcony. ‘‘ Found! Found! 
Found!” he shouted, in clarion tones. Ah, the 
voice was not broken now! Loud, clear, and 
sonorous, it had the ring of a battle-trumpet! 
** Found! Found! Found !” 

In another moment James had sprung upon 
one of the saddled horses, and galloped to the 
village, shouting as he went, ‘* Found! Found! 
Found!” and in less than five minutes more the 
glad joy-bell, peal on peal, sent out the tidings 
on the fresh morning air. 

As the gladdening chimes rang out their wel- 
come message over wood and dale, joyful an- 
swering shouts arose from the weary seekers 
over hill and plain; shout after shout went 
welling up; from north and south, from east 
and west, came the hearty response from hun- 
dreds of eager voices. Then the stragglers be- 
gan to come in, by twos, by threes, by tens, by 
scores, till the lawn was crowded with them, 
Baby, all bright and smiling, with her blue rib- 
bons a little the worse for wear, and her soft 
golden hair all a mass of loose, tangled curls, 
stood upon a table by the side of her Grandfa- 
ther, whose loving arm encircled her, as if he 
could not trust his treasure out of his grasp 
again. 

Tears in Grandpapa’s eyes, smiles on Baby's 
lips; they stood thus together to receive the 
heart-felt congratulations of their friends. Hard 
hands that had guided the plow and dug the 
soil trembled as they brushed away the un- 
wonted tears, and came up silently to wring the 
Colonel's hand with a hearty grasp, or bestow a 
fatherly blessing on the little one; while hard- 
working mothers, more demonstrative, perhaps, 
but not less sincere, loudly congratulated the 
Colonel and caressed the child. 

The wondering Baby, profoundly unconscious 
of the meaning of all this strange excitement, 
but delighted as much as surprised at finding 
herself the central object of all this interest and 
attention, nevertheless “‘ accepted the situation” 
with childhood’s beautiful facility; she bowed 
and nodded, and lavished her innocent smiles 
on all around her, and held out her little dim- 
pled hand to be kissed, with a grace and a baby 
dignity that the imperial Baby of France, with 
all his court training, could never have exceed- 
ed; then, lifted high in her Grandfather’s arms, 
the little one lisped out her general invitation 
to all their good friends who had been out in 
her service the past night to visit Grandpapa 
and herself at four o’clock the next afternoon. 

Three hearty, wide -ringing cheers for the 
beautiful little speaker, and then three more for 
the happy Grandfather, and the little crowd 
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dispersed ; Martha bore away her little charge 
to be washed and dressed and have her break- 
fast, and the Colonel retired to his own room. 
The next day there was a great amount of 
stir at Morville Place; the lawn was mowed, 
tents were pitched, and tables set up; dis- 
patches went off to town and village; great 
hampers arrived, and were opened in haste, and 
their contents hurriedly unpacked and spread 
by busy hands upon the long tables; but by 
four o'clock all was in readiness, and Colonel 
Morville in his best suit, and Baby in a flutter 
of rose-colored ribbons, stood hand in hand at 


the top of the steps to receive their guests. 
There was eating and drinking; toasting and 
speech-making; music and dancing; feasting 
and fun, and lavish gifts—all went off just as it 
should do. But if you would know more in de- 
tail of the varied enjoyments of that memorable 
day, go into any house within five miles of Mor- 
ville Place, and lead the conversation to the 
day when the Colonel's child was missing, and 
you may hear a story bounded only by the 
speaker's want of breath, or the listener's want 
of patience; and the little heroine of all that 





long story will be—Grandpapa’s Baby. 





CHIVALROUS AND SEMI-CHIVALROUS SOUTHRONS. 
By J. W. DE FORREST. 


IL. 
ROCEEDING with my sketches of our 
Southern and very nearly torrid brethren, 
I come to: 


POLITICAL FEELING. 


Walking the streets of Greenville I inet a 
child of six or seven—a blonde, blue-eyed girl 
with cheeks of faint rose—who, in return for my 
look of interest, greeted me with a smile. Sur- 
prised at the hospitable expression, and remem- 
bering my Mopularly abhorred blue uniform, I 
said, * Are you not afraid of me?” 

“No,” she answered; “‘I am not afraid. I 
met three Yankees the other day, and they 
didn’t hurt me.” 

We of the North can but faintly imagine the 
alarm and hate which have trembled through 
millions of hearts at the South at the phrase, 
“The Yankees are coming!” The words 
meant war, the fall of loved ones, the burning 
of homes, the wasting of property, flight, pov- 
erty, subjugation, humiliation, a thousand evils, 
and athousand sorrows. The Southern people 
had never before suffered any thing a tenth 
part so horrible as what befell them in conse- 
quence of this awful formula, this summons to 
the Afrites and Furies of desolation, this dec- 
laration of ruin. Where the conquering army 
sought to be gentlest it still devoured the land 
like locusts; where it came not at all it never- 
theless brought social revolution, bankruptcy of 
investments, and consequently indigence. A 
population of bereaved parents, of widows, and 
of orphans, steeped in sudden poverty, can hard- 
ly love the cause of its woes. The great ma- 
jority of the Southerners, denying that they 
provoked the war, looking upon us not as the 
saviours of a common country, but as the sub- 
jugators of their sovereign States, regard us 
with detestation. 

I speak of the “chivalrous Southrons,” the 
gentry, the educated, the socially influential, 
the class which before the war governed the 
South, the class which may soon govern it again. 
Even if these people knew that they had been 
in the wrong they would still be apt to feel that 
their punishment has exceeded their crime, be- 


‘cause it has been truly tremendous and has 
reached many who could not be guilty. TI re- 
member a widowed grandmother of eighty and 
an orphan grand-daughter of seven from each 
of whom a large estate on the Sea Islands had 
passed beyond redemption, and who were in 
dire poverty. When the elder read aloud from 
a newspaper a description of some hundreds of 
acres which had been divided among négroes, 
and said, “‘Chattie, that is your plantation,” 
the child burst into tears. I believe that it is 
unnatural not to sympathize with this little plun- 
dered princess, weeping for her lost domains in 
fairy-land. 

Imagine the wrath of a fine gentleman, once 
the representative of his country abroad, who 
finds himself driven to open a beer saloon. 
Imagine the indignation of a fine lady who 
must keep boarders; of another who must go 
out to service little less than menial; of anoth- 
er who must beg rations with low-downers and 
negroes. During the war I saw women of good 
families at the South who had no stockings; 
and here I beg leave to stop and ask the reader 
to conceive fully, if he can, the sense of degra- 
dation which must accompany such poverty; 
a degradation of dirt and nakedness, and slat- 
ternly uncomeliness, be it observed; a degra- 
dation which seemed to place them beside the 
negro. Let us imagine the prosperous ladies 
of our civilization prevented only from wearing 
the latest fashions; what manliest man of us 
all would like to assume the responsibility of 
such a piece of tyranny ? 

Moreover, “‘ Our Lady of Tears,” the terrible 
Mater Lathrymarum of De Quincey’s visions, 
fills the whole South with her outcries for the 
dead. It is not so much a wonder as a pity 
that the women are bitter, and teach bitterness 
to their children. 

Of course there are lower and more ridicu- 
lous motives for this hate. Non-combatants, 
sure of at least bodily safety, are apt to be war- 
like, and to blow cheap trumpets of mock hero- 
ism. Furthermore, it is aristocratic to keep 
aloof from Yankees; and what woman does not 
desire to have the tone of grand society ? 


When will this sectional aversion end? I 
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can only offer the obvious reflection that it is 


desirable for both North and South, but espe- | 


cially for the weaker of the two, that it should 
end as quickly as possible. For the sake of the | 
entire republic we should endeavor to make all 
our citizens feel that they are Americans, and 
nothing but Americans. If we do not accom | 
plish this end, we shall not rival the great- 
ness of the Romans. It was not patricianism 
which made Rome great so much as the vast 
community and bonded strength of Roman cit- 
izenship. Let us remember in our legislation 
the law of solidarity: the fact that no section 
of a community can be injured without injuring 
the other sections; that the perfect prosperity 
of the whole depends upon the prosperity of all 
the parts, 

This idea should be kept in view despite of 
provocations ; this policy will in the end produce 
broad and sound national unity. As the South- 


erners find that the republic brings them pros- 
perity they will, little by little, and one by one, 
become as loyal as the people of other sections. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, 


In Naples and Syria I have seen more beg- 
garly communities than the South, but never 
one more bankrupt. Judging from what I 
learned in my own district I should say that 
the great majority of planters owed to the full 
extent of their property, and that, but for stay- 
laws and stay-orders, all Dixie would have been 
brought to the hammer without meeting its lia- 
bilities. When I left Greenville there were 
something like a thousand executions awaiting 
action; and, had the Commanding General al- 
lowed their collection, another thousand would 
have been added to the docket. I have known 
land to go at auction for a dollar and twelve 
cents an acre, which before the war was valued, 
I was told, at seven or eight dollars the acre. 
Labor was equally depreciated, able-bodied 
men hiring out at seventy-five cents a day if 
they found themselves; at twenty-five cents if 
found by their employers. The great mass of 
the farmers could not pay even these wretched 
wages, and were forced to plant upon shares, a 
system unsuited to a laboring class so ignorant 
and thoughtless as the negroes. 

It seemed unjust that debts should retain 
their full valuation when all other property was 
thus depreciated. Yet I doubt the practical 
wisdom of the stay-orders. I think it would 
have been better to let the whole roay of stag- 
gering bricks go over; then every one would 
have known where he was, and industry would 
have resumed its life. As it was, there was a 
prolonged crisis of bankruptcy, in which nei- 
ther debtor nor creditor dared or could take a 
step. It was a carnival of Micawberism ; hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were waiting to 
see what would turn up; they were living on 
what remained of their property without work- 
ing to increase it; why should they accumulate 
when the creditor might seize the accumula- 
tion? 


| This financial and moral paralysis was ficten. 
ing dishonesty. People who had in other days 
| been honorable descended to all sorts of trick- 
eries, in the hope of saving property which did 
| not seem to be covered by the stay-orders, I 
was teased with applications to use my author. 
ity in preventing the collection of debts, the 
| administration of estates, and the levying of 
taxes. In short, the stay-system was trans. 
forming the chivalrous Southrons into a race of 
—Micawbers. 

There would have been more hope in the fy- 
ture of my district but for the exhausted soi] 
and the wretched agriculture which had been 
bequeathed to it by slavery. Land which, un- 
der proper cultivation, will produce two gener. 
ous crops a year, had been reduced, by lack of 
manure and of management, to one crop, vary- 
ing from ten to two bushels the acre. The 
common plow-share of the country is about six 
inches wide by ten long, and this is used until 
it is worn into what is called a “ bull-tongue,” 
a phrase which aptly describes its shape and 
size. This triviality does not turn a furrow; 
it scratches the earth like a harrow. 

Here and there, at monstrous intervals, a 
planter uses Northern plows and manure, gath- 
ering his forty and eighty bushels of corn to the 
acre. His neighbors look on with astonish- 
ment, but without imitating him, @ if his re- 
sults were magic, and beyond merely human 
accomplishment. A German colony, planted 
at Walhalla, in. the northwestern corner of 
South Carolina, has converted a tract of some 
thousands of acres into a garden of fertility. 
Among their Anglo-Saxon neighbors you can 
not discover a sign of their influence. What 
is to become of this bull-tongued and bull- 
headed race? I sometimes thought that there 
was no hope of the physical regeneration of the 
South until immigration should have rooted 
out and replaced its present population. 

In this same land numberless water-privileges 
send their ungathered riches to the sea, and the 
earth is crowded with underground palaces of 
mineral wealth. The climate, too, is unrival- 
ed: the summer heat in Greenville was rarely 
too great for walking, its highest point being 
usually eighty-four; while the winter brought 
at the worst two or three falls of snow, which 
melted in two or three days. Neither in Eu- 
rope, nor along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
have I found a temperature which, during the 
year round, was so agreeable and healthful. 
You can see what it is in the remarkable stat- 
ure of the men, and in the height, fullness of 
form, and beauty of the women. My impres- 
sion is that the entire Alleghany region, from 
Maryland down into the north of Georgia, is 
a paradise for the growth of the human plant. 
If bodily comforts and intellectual pleasures 
existed there, I should advise all New England 
to emigrate to it. 

Yet it is poorer than Naples, and before the 








war it was not richer. So much for the polit- 
ical economy of the chivalrous Southron, and 
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SOUTHERN LOYALISTS. 


I class. the loyalists of my district under the | 


head of ‘‘semi-chivalrous Southrons,” because, 
being seldom large planters or even slavehold- 
ers, they do not exhibit all the characteristics 
of the “high-toned” population. They are 
mostly small farmers, inhabiting the mountains 
of Pickens and of a certain portion of Green- 
yille known as the Dark Corner. I did not al- 
ways find it easy to distinguish them from reb- 
els, One gaunt old female laid claim to Bu- 
reau rations on the double ground that she was 
a good Union woman, and that she had lost two 
sons in the Confederate army. This story was 
so contradictory that I believed it, remember- 
ing first that truth is often much more improb- 
able than falsehood; and, second, that many 


loyal families saw their children carried off by | 


rebel press-gangs. 

These poor, uncultured, and, in some cases, 
half-wild people have always been true to the 
United States Government. In the days of 
Nullification, and in other subsequent disunion 
excitements, when Governor Perry (or, as they 
called him, Ben Perry) fought a good fight 
against Calhounism, they were his firmest sup- 
porters, and regarded him with something like 
adoration. As a Greenvilleite said to me, 
“They believed they would go.to him when 
they died.” 

“But now,” 
triarchs, ‘‘ Ben Perry has fallen from the faith ;” 


so much for his ide. or-ruin statesmanship, | dies, one of which went Qinekk to its mountains 
and, in one word, so much for slavery! 





in wrath and discouragement, while the other 
| formed two companies for the rebel army and 
fought heroically at Bull Run. 

The other version of this affair is, that it 
took place late in the struggle ; that there was 
no advance upon the low-country, but only a 
general marauding of deserters and other des- 
peradoes ; that the Confederate authorities of- 
fered them pardon in case they would surren- 
| der and agree to lead peaceful lives; that sixty 
or seventy of them were got together, and that 
Governor Perry was induced to make them a 
pacificatory speech ; the result being that the 
majority of them laid down their bushwhacking 
rifles and resumed the ways of peace. As I 
had both these tales from good local authority 
the reader will be justified in believing them 
both. My own opinion irclines to accept the 
latter of the two as the most probable. 

It is certain that the majority of the able- 


| bodied men of the mountains were eventually 


| were traversed by relentless patrols. 


bullied or dragged by main force into the rebel 
army. They sought to remain loyal; there is 
no reasonable doubt of that ; byt the conscrip- 
tion details were too much for them. Long 
lines of videttes were run clear through the 
mountains, and the distances between the lines 
Men who 


| fled on being summoned to surrender were shot 


at once; they were massacred in their own 
door-yards in the presence of their families. 
It must be understood that by the Conscription 


in the words of one of their pa- | Act every male Southerner was placed on the 


rolls of the Confederate army, and thus was 


and consequently the mountaineers have de- | constituted a deserter in case he failed to re- 
serted him in a body, and stigmatize him as ipa to the dépét of the regiment to which he 


“the biggest reb agoing.’ 


One of the prime |had been assigned. 


It was nominally as de- 


staples of the Republican speeches which I | serters, and not as Unionists, that these vic- 


heard in that region was the showing up of the 
apostasy of this distinguished ‘‘ central monkey.” 


THE MOUNTAINEERS DURING THE WAR. 


It is a striking instance of the reliability of 
history that I never learned to my satisfaction 
the date or manner of the famous advance of 
the mountaineers upon Greenville during the 
war, One informant assured me that it took 
place before Bull Run; that the loyal men of 
the Dark Corner and vicinity mustered six hun- 
dred strong; that they marched toward the | 
low-country with the intention of forcing South | 
Carolina back into the Union; tiat Greenville, 
unable to meet such a host in the field, sent 
forth Governor Perry to dissipate it by the 
breath of his eloquence. This dramatic in- 
formant, rising from his chair and extending 


his arm, proceeded to deliver with flashing eye | 
and thunderous tongue a fragment of the Gov- | 


ernor's oration: 


‘Men of Greenville,” he represented him as | 


saying, ‘‘ the government under which you were 
born no longer exists ; and that loyalty which | 
you formerly owed it, and which you rendered 
so nobly, is now due to the Confederate States.” 
Whereupon the invaders separated into two bo- 


tims were murdered. 
| The rebel authorities even used blood-hounds 
|to aid their troops in scouring the refractory 
| mountains, ‘ But that didn’t amount to much,” 
| said a stalwart old mountaineer to me, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘The dawgs would run ahead yelp- 
| ing, and the boys would take a crack or two at 

‘em with a rifle, and that would be the end of 
| the dawgs.” 

It took at least two lowlanders to catch one 
| highlander, and when caught he was very near- 
ily worthless as a soldier. He seldom fired a 
gun at the Yankees ; if there was a chance to 
| desert he improved it ; if he got back to his na- 
| tive rocks he was a bigger pest than ever. Near- 

‘ly all the youth of the Dark Corner were at one 
| time or another chased into the rebel army, 
| without doing it a particle of benefit. 

Meantime, the elders c7 the mountains har- 
bored such of our men as escaped to them from 
| Columbia or Andersonville, and acted as guides 
| in running them through the rebel lines to East- 
ern Tennessee. Several of them have shown 
| me certificates to this effect from Union officers 
| whom they had thus befriended. 

“T tell you this paper was a mighty big scare 
| to me as long as the war lasted,” said a stoop- 
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ing, meagre farmer, in a threadbare suit of yel- 
lowish homespun, ‘If it had been found on 
me it would have cost me my life. I walked 
five miles and back for an auger to bore a hid- 
ing hole. I bored the hole in one of the inside 
beams of my house, put the certificate into it, 
and then drove a wooden hat-pin on top of it. 
The very next day thar was a reb detail along 
to sarch me for signs of Yankees. They look- 
ed me all through, but they didn’t find nothin’, 
The captain hung his cloak up on that very hat- 
pin. When I see that, stranger, I could hard- 
ly help a-smilin’,” 

Solomon Jones, the Union patriarch of the 
mountains, a tall, robust, florid, hale man of 
over sixty, as alert and healthy as humanity 
ean be at thirty, a kindly, generous, fair-mind- 
ed, honorable though uncultured spirit, was per- 
secuted during the war as the upright are per- 
secuted in eyil times. He was hunted from his 
house ; he lay out for weeks in the forests, fed 
in secret by his family and friends; caught at 
last, he was thrown into Greenville jail with fel- 
ons. His sole crime consisted in speaking 
against a rebel government, and for the govern- 
ment of his country. To the honor of Mr. Perry 
it must be mentioned that he procured the lib- 
eration of this martyr, and that he declared, 
with his accustomed courage, ‘‘If Jones de- 
serves prison I deserve it, for he has said no 
more than I,” To the bank credit of the Goy- 
ernor it must be added that he charged and 
collected a hundred dollars for the service. 
However, there were few men in the South who 
would have had the will or the fearlessness to 
do it at any price. 


A UNION SOLDIER OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


One drizzly autumn morning Solomon Jones 
brought into my office a man of about twenty, 
a lean, leathery, wild-looking youth, with a cu- 
riously stealthy and springy gait, like that of a 
panther, whom he introduced to me as John 
M‘Lean. 

“ He’s in trouble,” said the patriarch, in 


his quick, jerky style of speaking. ‘Some of 
these rebs have got after him with the law. 
He’s been a soldier in your army. He's your 
brother. See if you can help him.” 

My pantherish brother proceeded to state 
that he had been arrested on a charge of horse- 
Stealing, at the suit of a ‘‘reb” neighbor, and 
that his case was to come off before the Dis- 
trict Court then in session. 

‘* You know what the penalty for horse-steal- 
ing is, I s’pose?” he said, with a wild grimace, 
at the same time pointing to his left ear in 
token of hanging. 

His discharge from the army was perfectly 
regular in form, and showed that he had been 
private in a loyal North Carolina regiment. 

**Yes, I run the lines and joined our folks 
im East Tennessee,” loudly declaimed John, 
whom I now discoveréd to be under the influ- 
ence of liquor. ‘Then I enlisted with a heap 
more of our mountain folks; and they put us 





into the North Carolina regiments, And we 
did heaps of fighting, Major, I can tell you. 
We took to it. I say, uncle Sol, can’t the 
mountain men fight ?” 

** Yes, they can fight,” returned Jones, “¢, 
on with your story; show the Major your other 
paper.” 

The other paper turned out to be a permit 
from the chief of some hospital in the West 
giving John M‘Lean leave of absence for four 
days. ‘The date was important; it was yery 
nearly the date of the alleged theft; if genuine. 
the paper proved an alibi. Documents in hand, 
I bade John M‘Lean follow me, repaired to 
the private room of the Solicitor, and stated the 
case. 

**T shall crop the prosecution,” said the So- 
licitor, ‘‘These papers seem to be genuine 
and to the point. Moreover, the prosecutor has 
failed to bring his witnesses. John M‘Lean 
can go home,” 

** And how about my witnesses?” respectful- 
ly whispered John, as two long, lean North Car- 
olinians, his former comrades in arms, present- 
ed themselves at the door. 

** They can all go,” said the legal official, 
“T sha’n’t want them.” 

“*T want to discourage these suits,” observed 
the Solicitor to me in private. ‘They are 
mostly vindictive results of the war. They 
tend to keep up bad blood, and I am anxious 
to escape them.” Shortly after my return to 
my office John M‘Lean appeared, drunker than 
ever, 

**T say, Major, you've got to take something 
for this,” he insisted, loudly. ‘*Come down 
on me for any thing I've got. That’s what | 
want, Just come down on me.” 

When I refused pay, presents, and drinks, 
he rushed to his wagon, picked out a dozen su- 
perb apples, and persisted in leaving them on 
my table. 

During the day I saw him staggering about 
among numerous other staggerers. ‘There was 
the usual crowd in attendance on court, and it 
had drunk its lawful allowance of whisky. 

Next morning John was again on hand, sick 
and sorry by this time, with a bend toward the 
maudlin. Twisting his face into the pucker of 
an aggrieved child he let fall a couple of manly, 
mountain tears, and whimpered, ‘‘ Major, I wish 
I had my me—wl.” 

‘** What has become of your mule ?” 

‘Major, a nigger has got him. He says I 
swapped a horse for him. God Almighty knows 
I wouldn’t swap away my mewl for sech a 
horse.” 

So I went out anew to investigate the trou- 
bles of John M‘Lean. I found that he had 
swapped his mule for a horse with a white man, 
who had immediately turned the animal over 
to a negro by means of another swap. 

** Well, John,” I said in substance, ‘‘ you 
made your bed when you were drunk, and you 
must lie upon it now that you are sober.” 

Puckering his face up to a maudlin whimper, 
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he sobbed out, ‘* Major, I wish I was in Nor—th | shooting that dam scoundrel they've got him 
Carliny.” | shut up in the penitentiary, curse me if they 
“J wish to Heaven you were!” was my im- | haven’t! Why, Sir, that Miller had been threat- 
tient a — bate . | ening to — “ and kill me for harboring 
Eventually all the bargaining parties reversed | your men, e knew about my ways; every 
their barters, and John M‘Lean drove off with | body knows Looper. My door had been bro- 
his mewl to North Carliny. | ken i in by the bushw hackers two nights before. 
iI suppose I came near being shot. That was a 
: . way they had: make a noise at your door, per- 
He was not a mountaineer, but lived a few | haps call you to it; then if you opened it, fire! 
miles from the base of the hills, where he own- Off rides the bushwhacker in the dark, and no- 
ed thousands of acres of fat bottom and fair up- | body ever knows who he is. More than a doz- 
land. He was a man, I suppose, of fifty, but | en men in our district had been killed that way. 
in some respects he did not seem over forty.| ‘‘ I've got up a petition for my son’s release, 
His beard of a day’s growth showed grizzly, but | He ought not to be shut up there with thieves 
his long dark brown hair had scarcely a trace | and rascals. He's as amiable and good and 
of silver, Unlike the majority of the lengthy- | gentlemanly a boy of his age as there is, I don’t 
limbed population of the Alleghany slopes, he | care where. I'll show you the paper.” 
was short and broadly built. His face was very | | The document had a long list of signers, 
red, and his eyes a little bloodshot. He bore | | many of them, to my surprise, leading seces- 
unmistakable signs of being a regular and by | sionists. But Looper was a man of property, in- 
no means stingy drinker of his own excellent fluence, energy, and courage ; and when Soutk- 
white whisky. But he was an honest, worthy, | ern public feeling does not forcibly rid itself of 
generous, hospitable, honorable nature. I had | | such an antagonist it will treat him fairly. If 
heard of him, and of his tribe and set, as de- it does not blow his brains out, it will subscribe 
termined Unionists. Loopers and Durhams. | his petitions, It has a certain martial respect 
“Gualandi con Sismondie Lanfranchi.” Yet, for a courageous opponent. 
stubborn as they were, the Confederacy hid | The case of young Looper, a lad of only 
known how to make them bend. ? ; eighteen, by-the-way, was as follows: A North 
‘*My son went into their army,” he said to | Carolinian named Miller, said to be one of the 
me. “It was go in or be shot. I never went | desperadoes who were set loose by the surren- 
in. I furnished a substitute, and did every | der of the Confederate armies, came to the 
Yet | house of one of the Durhams of Pickens Dis- 
I was open-mouth- | trict, and was entertained there. On his de- 
Every body knew what Looper thought. | parture the son of the family sought out young 
‘They took every cow that I had, curse me | | Looper and an uncle of his own, named An- 
if they didn’t! One day a party of twenty | drew Durham, informed them that Miller was 
came, with a lieutenant at their head. I saw Largent, and induced them to join in an at- 
them at my barn, and went out to meet them. | tempt to arrest him. When they found the 
Said they, ‘Have you any clairas on these cat- | North Carolinian he had fallen from his horse 
tle?’ Says I, ‘By , they are mine.’ Says intoxicated, and was lying in the road. It was 
they, ‘We are going to take them for the Gov- | dusk; none of them knew Largent well; the 
ernment to help carry on the war, What are | drunken man raised himself on his elbow ; th« 
your opinions of the war?’ SaysI,‘It’sadam| younger Durham whispered, ‘Take care!’ 


A PLANTER UNIONIST. 


thing under God's heaven to escape it. 


they were always after me. 
ed, 


wicked war, and you are a dam set of fools for 
trying it.’ Says the Lieutenant, ‘ You say an- 
other word, and we'll hang you to the next 
tree.’ ‘By , you may hang me,’ says I; 


‘but as long as I live you can’t shut my mouth,’ | 


I tell you I cursed them as long as they staid. 


Looper, aware of Largent’s quickness with the 
pistol, fired, as he supposed, in self-defense, and 
with fatal effect. 

Will it be credited that Largent visited Pick- 
ens jail to look at the two men who had sought 
to kill him, and that the jailer was so polite as 


If you doubt what sort of a man I am ask any | to show him about the establishment without 


body in Pickens District. Every body knows 
me, Every body knows what Looper is, 

“ Ah, those dam scoundrels have robbed me 
cruelly ! 
horse except an old broken-down critter ! 
it can’t be helped now. My son never went 
into your army, but he has done service for your 
side ; he has helped your runaways through the 
lines. There was Adjutant Johnson; write to 
him if you don’t believe it. Write to Captain 
Bray ; he knows us, 

‘** And now they’ve got my son, just for kill- 





broaching the idea of arresting him? Young 
Durham stared in alarm through his grated 
door at the renowned desperado, and pacifical- 


Every one of my cattle, and every | ly, meekly, humbly asked him for a chew of to- 
Bat | 


bacco, as a vanquished Indian might request 
the pipe of peace. 

‘* No,” replied Largent; ‘I don’t mean to 
be stingy of my tobacco, but d——d if I give 
chaws to men who try to bushwhack me!” 

Such is the sublime indignation of injured 
innocence—in Pickens District ! 

On the trial it appeared that young Durham 


ing a dam rebel] named Miller, who was passing | knew Miller, and could not have mistaken him 
himself off for the bushwhacker Largent, and for Largent ; also that he had seen a roll of cur- 
insulting our women and children—just for |rency in Miller’s possession, and had subse- 
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quently transferred it to his own pockets, whence | tempted to bring them before the local courts, 
it was inferred that he had instigated the as- | the complainants alleging that it would be use. 
sassination for the sake of robbery. He was | | less to appeal to a “ reb jury.” As for military 
found guilty of murder, and condemned to | action, General Sickles had by order forbidden 
death ; young Looper was found guilty of man- | that, except where the civil authorities had re- 











slaughter, and condemned to seven years in the | fused to prosecute. 


penitentiary; Andrew Durham was acquitted. | 


After a few months Governor Orr pardoned | a military commission. 
Looper, and commuted the punishment of Dur- | | dents to guide me. 


ham to imprisonment for life. 


A UNIONIST WIDOW. 


She was a woman I suppose of thirty-eight, 
but looking forty-five. Her form was middle- 
sized, square, and thin; her sallow face square, 
with strong jaws and large dark gray eyes ; her 
expression uncultured, and—but for a certain 
earnestness—commonplace. When she came 
to Greenville, riding sometimes in an ox-cart and 
sometimes in an open farm-wagon, she always 
wore her best dress of blue checked homespun, 
narrow in the skirt—no crinoline, no gewgaws. 
At home her attire was probably of tow-cloth, 
or coarse, unbleached cotton. Her invariable 
head-dress was the old-fashioned coal-scuttle 
bonnet, made of strips of pasteboard covered 
with calico, and having a cape to shield the 
neck and shoulders. 

She had visited all my predecessors; she 
came repeatedly to see me; she called on the 
magistrates, the Solicitor, the United States 
Commissioner, the Collector of the Internal 
Revenue ; always with the same grim purpose— 
vengeance on the murderers of her husband. 
She staid whole days in the village, going about 
from office to office, detailing her wrongs and 
asking counsel. 

**My husband was drawn for the war,” she 
narrated to me. ‘‘ He was a good Union man, 
and wouldn’t go to fight agin the Government. 
Besides, what was to come of his family if he 
went off to the army? So they sent a detail 
after him. I know several of the men in the 
detail; I can give their names when they are 
wanted; but one of them I'll tell you now, be- 
cause you know him. It was James Parsons, 
of our settlement; he was one of the first and 
fastest to kill my poor man; and since the war 
they’ve made him a Square! 

“Well, they come down upon us before we 
knew it. My old man was out in the yard; he 
run a little ways, but they caught him. They 
took him into a holler where thar was a piece 
of woods, and there they set him up against a 
tree, some say, and shot him; others say they 
shot him as he was running—I don’t know; I 
was in the house and didn’t see it, but I heard 
the firing. Yes, I heard the firing! When I 
run out to see what was the matter some of ’em 
met me, and says they, ‘ Your old man is dead ; 
we shot him for a deserter; you'll find him down 
there a piece!’ Well, I ran down to the holler, 
but when I got thar it was over.” 

Such was the tragedy. Was it legally a 
crime? Two or three similar cases had been 
already presented to me, and I had in vain at- 


So far as I knew no Case 


| like this one had any where been brought before 
Thus I had no prece- 


“Tf I could git it before the United States 
Court I could git justice,” continued the wo- 
man, in her dreary monotone. 

As the Commissioner was next door, I took 

|her in to him. He stated that the affair was 

| not between citizens of different States, and 
| that consequently he had no manner of juris- 
diction over it. 

**You must bring your complaint as other 
people bring theirs,” I then said. “ You must 
make your affidavit before a magistrate, and 
thus have it presented to the grand jury. If 
the magistrate, or the jury, or the court refuses 
to act, then you can appeal to the military au- 
thority.” 

“ But our Square is one of the very men who 
| killed my husband,” she replied, raising her 
voice in natural indignation at such a state of 
things. 

‘*Then go to the next Squire. 
is the only way. 
sult is.” 

Over and over she returned to me; she ab- 
solutely haunted the district in search of jus- 
tice; yet she could not be induced to make 
her complaint legally. ‘‘ What was the use of 
going before reb Square and a reb jury ?” 

Once she informed me that several of those 
concerned in the tragedy had proposed to pay 
her a moneyed compensation, in case she would 
agree not to bring suit against them. 

“By all means accept the offer,” I coun- 
seled. ‘‘Even if you could get your suit be- 
fore an unprejudiced court, it is not certaia 
that these men would be found guilty of mur- 
der.” 

**What! didn’t they kill my old man?” 

**Yes; but they killed him as soldiers; they 
were acting under the orders of superiors; it 
will be hard to fix the responsibility on any 
individual. Moreover, if they can be tried for 
shooting him, other Confederates can be tried 
for shooting other loyal citizens. All the deaths 
of all the Union soldiers during the war might 
be brought into court. You are poor; you 
need money to enable you to live; if you can 
get it, give up the vengeance which you proba- 
bly can not get.” 

Her reply was worthy of the hot blood and 
pugnacious education of the Southron, whether 
chivalrous or semi-chivalrous. 

** Stranger,” she said; ‘‘I would rather see 
the men hung that shot my old man than have 
lots to eat and wear. I want justice more than 
money.” 

I asked Parsons the magistrate for his ver- 


Try it. It 
Let me know what the re- 





sion of this bloody story. He was, as I have 
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jeseribed him in another article, a plain and 
poor farmer, dressed in homespun, mild in ex- 
pression, quiet in manner, with a slow, soft ut- 
terance, and evidently in feeble health, He 
showed me his right arm, withered to the shoul- 
der by rheumatism. 

“Iw as drawn for the army, and sent to Vir- 
ginia,” he told me. ‘* Then the surgeons re- 
jected me as unfit for field-duty on account of 
thisarm. After that I was put into the home 
guards. Almost every body was put into the 
home guards who couldn't ‘do full service ; it 
was made up of old fellows, boys, sick men, 
and wounded. Their duty was to keep order 
around home, collect stuff for the army, and 
hunt deserters. It was a detail of the home 
guard that went after this man. He had been 
summoned, and he had failed to join his com- 
pany, and s» they posted him as a deserter. I 
didn't make the law, and I couldn’t help exe- 
cuting it. I was as much under orders as if 
I had been in the regular army. If I didn’t 
shoot I might be shot myself. It would be 
hard to say who killed him. Several men 
fired as he was running, and he fell. I didn’t 
want to hurt him; I had nothing against him. 
It was the war that did it.” 


Yes, it was the war that did it; and chat im- | 


palpable monster will probably be the only one 
who will ever answer for it; there is no likeli- 
hood that the case will come before a court of 
justice, It is betterso; let us bury the bloody 
past as deep as we can; the present has better 


and more pressing work on hand than venge- 
ance. 


THE UNIONISTS AS A PARTY. 


“Why don’t you extend your operations into 
other districts ?” I sometimes asked of the loyal- 
ists of Greenville. 

“Yes, and run a mighty smart chance of 
being bushwhacked,” was the usual answer. 

Even the pugnacious mountaineers of the 
Alleghany ranges had not thrown off the ter- 
rorism of the Confederacy and the domination 
of the “chivalry.” Notwithstanding its mili- 
tary and financial overthrow, the old planter 
class, with its superior education, its experience 
in politics, and its habit of authority, is still the 
most potent moral force of the South. It is the 
high crime and misdemeanor of President John- 
son that he has so managed matters as to re- 
consolidate this lately shattered class into a 
party, the same old party that it was before the 
war, a purely sectional party, a Southern party. 

Justice, however, compels me to add that this 
unfortunate result is partly due to the suspicions, 
fears, and prejudices of the Southern Unionists. 


“T want to join the League,” said more than | 
one intelligent citizen of Greenville to me, or to | 


others whom I knew. ‘But the Leaguers won't 
have me; they blackballed my application. 
Some of them tell me that I have too much | 
land to get in. You know they are still in | 
hopes:of confiscation.” 

When I spoke to the Leaguers about such an 


applicant, their reply was usually to this effect : 
‘*We can’t trust him. He has been too good a 
reb; he served in the Confederate army. He’s 
no true man, all he wants is to save his land or 
get office; if he should get in, he would betray 
us,” 

** But your party won't fill an omnibus if you 
go on in this style,” I expostulated. “Of 
course, some people are guided by their own 
interests; but they may be valuable members 
of society notwithstanding. Here you go, re- 
jecting men of education, political experience, 
social influence ; you won't have a convert un- 
less he is poor, ignorant, stupid, and of no 
value; you are making a party without money 
and without brains. You are turning luke- 
warm friends into open enemies, who in less 
than four years will outmanceuvre you and beat 
you. It looks as if you were afraid of clever 
recruits, lest they should seize upon the offices.” 

The invariable stubborn response was, ‘‘ Well, 
we don’t want no rebs.” 

The result was that the Union party of Green- 
ville District contained, so far as my knowledge 
extended, but one planter of family and culture ; 
and that its next best man was a circuit preacher 
blessed with a common school education and an 
experience of living on three hundred dollars a 
year. Having heard him speak, I believe him 
to be a good preacher; but he is no fit oppo- 
nent for Wade Hampton or Governor Perry. 
As a Republican and a lover of the Union I 
am filled with wrath when I think of the men 
who might have been and should have been in 


| his place, 


Solomon Jones, the sheik of the mountains, 
a man of unusual ‘‘horse sense” and moral 
vigor, the projector and builder of one of the 
best roads over the Blue Ridge spurs, writes 
with so mach difficulty that when he was presi- 
dent of a board for enrolling electors his signa- 
tures were all made for him by the secretary. 
In other words, he did not set pen to a single 
one of the hundreds of official papers which ex- 
hibit his name. Yet so bare is the Union party 
of character, talent, and education, so success- 
fully has it repelled the penitent rebels of the 
higher class who at one time would have re- 
joiced to join it—in short, so deficient is it in the 
proper material wherewith to fill responsible 
offices, that Solomon Jones was at one time 
spoken of as candidate for Governor! Know- 
ing the man’s superior natural abilities, I have 
no doubt that, with a good secretary, he would 
have made a fair chief magistrate ; but in this 
century one recoils from the idea of a Governor 


| who needs as much time to sign his name as 


Dexter needed to trot a mile. 

Of carpet-baggers, that is Northern adven- 
turers hunting office, we had none in Greenville. 
They flourished in the low-country, where the 
native Unionists were few and the negroes were 
many and ignorant. Judging from what I 
heard of them and read of their effusions, I am 
| foreed to agree with rebels and Copperheads 


| that they are a poor lot and a bad lot. It is a 
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pity that revolutions, even the noblest of revo- 
lations in cause and effect, will fling so much 
scum to the surface. However, the carpet- 
baggers are not ‘‘ Southrons,” and this article 
has nothing to do with them. 

I have made a doleful exhibit of the Union 
party in Dixie. If any one thinks it exagger- 
ated let him write to the military commandants 
of the Southern districts, and ask them how easy 
it was to find men for inspectors of elections who 
could both take the oath of loyalty and produce 
a decently spelled letter. From Virginia to 
Texas it is a party of the most excellent prin- 
ciples, except in the matters of murdering our 
mother English, and of committing political sui- 
cide. If the Republicans of the North can not 
renovate it, and if it does not draw over recruits 
from the educated classes of the South, how 
long will it continue to rule? I leave the re- 
sponse to a people which believes in free schools 
and in the power of education. Within the nar- 
row limits of a cixy, where combinations of 
masses are easily effected, an ignorant populace 


may permanently govern a cultured class; but | 


I do not know that this has ever been done, and 
I do not believe that it can be done, where such 
an antagonism is spread over a broad range of 
country. 


SOUTHERN INDIVIDUALITY, 


Whether chivalrous or semi-chivalrous, the 
Southerner has more individuality of character 
than the Northerner, and is one of the most in- 
teresting, or, at all events, one of the most 
amusing, personages on this continent, if not 
in the world. He has salient virtues, vices, 
and oddities ; he has that rich, practical humor 
which is totally unconscious of being humor- 
istic; he in the gravest manner decorates his 
life with ludicrous and romantic adventures ; in 
short, he is a prize for the anecdotist and nov- 
elist. Dixie has thousands of high-toned gen- 
tlemen who suppose themselves to be patterns 
of solemn and staid propriety, but who would be 
fit to associate with the Caxtons and Doctor 
Riccabocca. In that land of romance you will 
find Uncle Toby and Squire Western and Sir 
Pitt Crawley and Colonel Newcome and Mr. 
Pickwick and Le Chourineur, all moving in the 
best society and quite sure that they are Ad- 
mirable Crichtons. 

In what other part of the civilized earth would 
& leading statesman write a ponderous political 
work in dialogue, after the fashion of the essays 
of Plato and Cicero? Such a gusto of classical 
imitation might possibly be found in a Harvard 
Sophomore ; but at the South we discover it in 
an ex-United States Congressman and ex-Vice- 
President of the Confederacy. Alexander H. 
Stephens is as redolent of Greeks and Romans, 
as verdant with lore, as Keitt or Pryor. 

Where else could you meet such a curious 
incarnation of the apostolic character as —— 
+, a planter by profession and habitude, but 
a preacher by mission? He was a passionate 
religionist ; if he met you in the street he but- 


tonholed you and vented upon you his dogmas. 
chance passers-by were beckoned to unti] }, 
had a cirele ; you listened because you dare; 
not run away. One Sunday, exhorting jn , 
little cross-roads church, and having been ap. 
noyed by two negroes stealing out of the house. 
he came to a solemn pause in his service, aj 
then spoke as follows: “Next Lord’s day ] 
shall hold worship in this same place. [I shalj 
bring my double-barreled gun; I shall stang 
that gun, brethren, in the pulpit, alongside of 
me; and, if any man gets up and goes out 
while Lam preaching, by ——! I'll shoot him.” 

A half-faddled planter called on me one even. 
ing and invited me out to a treat of stewed oys- 
ters. The restaurant was the back-room of 
bakery ; we sat on broken chairs, among sticky 
| pans, spilled flour, and loaves of dough; the 
oyster-cans were opened with an old bowie- 
knife. When the stews were before us my 
friend observed: ‘Come, don’t let’s eat this 
like savages. Major, can’t you ask a bless- 
jing?” As I declined, he pulled his broad- 
brimmed felt from his muddled cranium and 
said grace himself. 

I knew a worthy old South Carolinian, bear- 
ing a name of Revolutionary notoriety, who 
would not invest his money at high profits, 
holding that ‘‘six per cent., my dear Sir, is the 
interest of a gentleman.” 

I knew another worthy old person who raised 
a set of white and a set of black children, treat- 
ed both with generosity and affection, main- 
tained an excellent character in his church, 
and died in the odor of public esteem. 

I knew a planter who, haying said in a 
drunken spree that he would sell his planta- 
tion for twenty thousand dollars, would not 
revoke his words when sober, although it was 
worth thirty thousand. 

I knew of another planter who beat his beau- 
tiful wife as long as he lived, and at his death 
willed her a considerable property, on condition 
that she should never quit the State, he know- 
ing that her chiefest desire was to remove to 
the North. 

I knew Southerners who taught their slaves 
to read in spite of severe prohibitory laws, and 
who labored for their growth in morality and 
piety as missionaries labor for the conversion 
of the heathen. 

I knew of a Louisiana lady who flogged a 
negro woman with her own hands until the 
sufferer’s back was a vast sore of bruised and 
bloody flesh. 

Audacity, vehemence, recklessness, passion, 
sentiment, prejudice, vanity, whimwhams, ab- 
surdities, culture, ignorance, courtliness, bar- 
barism! The individual has plenty of elbow- 
room at the South; he kicks out of the traces 
with a freedom unknown to our steady-pulling 
society; he is a bull in Mrs, Grundy’s china- 
shop. Strangest of all, he believes that he is 
like the rest of the world, or, more accurate- 
ly, that the rest of the world should be like 








him. 
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This remarkable personage, more striking in 
character and habits than the strange people 
whom the Bronté girls brought out of the 
depths of Yorkshire, has hitherto found no 
worthy painter. Even Mrs, Stowe has but 


faintly sketched two or three Southern por- 


traits: a Louisianian—the type of languid gen- 
tility, without a vice, without a shadow; a 
Virginian—the type of well-bred jollity and 


sood-nature, also without a shadow; a field- | 
bo) 


preacher—shrewd, coarse, humorous, and well 
enough. Her Eva is no more distinctively 
Southern than her Uncle Tom is honestly Af- 
rican. Her Mrs. St. Clair I consider a libel 
on the hard-working, careful, Southern house- 
wife and mistress of a plantation, 

The chivalrous Southron has been too posi- 
tively and authoritatively a political power to 
get fair treatment in literature. People have 
not described him; they heve felt driven to 
declaim about him; they have preached for 
him or preached against him, Northern pens 
have not done justice to his virtues, nor South- 
ern pens to his vices, 

The romances of Dixie, produced under a 
mixed inspiration of namby-pambyism and pro- 
vineial vanity, strong in polysyllables and fee- 
ble in perception of character, deserve better 


than any other results of human labor that [| 


am aware of the native epithet of ‘‘ powerful 
weak.” The novelist evidently has but two 
objects in view: First, to present the Southron 
as the flower of gentility ; second, to do some 
fine writing for his own glory. Two or three 
works by Kennedy and by the anthoress of 
“Marion Harland” are the only exceptions to 
this rule. Not until the Southerners get rid 


of some of their local vanity, not until they | 


cease talking of themselves only in a spirit of 
self-adulation, not uatil they drop the idea that 
they are Romans and must write in the style 
of Cicero, will they be able to so paint their 
life as that the world shall crowd to see the 
picture. Meantime let us pray that a true 
Southern novelist may soon arise, for he will 
be able to furnish us vast amusement and some 
instruction. His day is passing; in another gen- 
eration his material will be gone; the ‘‘ chival- 
rous Southron” will be as dead as the slavery 
that created him. 

How shall we manage this eccentric creat- 
ure? We have been ruled by him; we have 
fought him, beaten him, made him captive ; 
now what treatment shall we allot him? My 
opinion is, that it would be good both for him 
and for us if we should perseveringly attempt 
to put up with his oddities and handle him as 
a pet. He resembles the ideal white bears de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Pearl of Orr’s Island ;” ‘‘ there 
ain’t no kinder creetur in the whole world if 
you'll only get the right side of him.” It is 
true that he has wanted to eat us, which is ex- 
asperating ; it is true that he still talks of eat- 
ing us at some convenient season, which is ri- 
diculons; but I believe that he suffered too 
much in our late struggle to seriously think of 


| renewing it; I hold that his war snorts are 
mere election buncombe. 
| A little letting alone, a little conciliation, a 
little flattery even, would soothe him amazing- 
| ly; and if united with good government would 
| in the end be sure to reconstruct him as a quiet 
citizen and sound patriot. The Republican 
party, while firmly maintaining the integrity of 
the country and the great results of the war in 
the advancement of human freedom, ought to 
labor zealously for the prosperity of the South, 
| treat tenderly its wounded pride, forget the an- 
| gry past, be patient with the perturbed present, 
and so create a true, heart-felt national unity. 


ISABELLA IT., EX-QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


OON after the battle of Leipsic, in 1813, 
when the throne of Napoleon was crum- 
bling, Ferdinand VII., by the treaty of Valen- 
| cay, was restored to the kingdom of Spain. He 

had spent several years, with his two younger 
brothers, Carlos and Francisco, in entire devo- 
| tion to pleasure, in the luxurious chateau of 
Valengay and in its spaeious hunting-grounds. 
The armies of England, aided by the Spanish 
peasantry, having driven Joseph Bonaparte and 
| the French troops from the Peninsula, Napoleon 
was forced to restore the crown to Ferdinand. 
The Spanish Cortes, assembled at Cadiz, 
composed almost exclusively of delegates from 
the cities, had formed a Constitution highly 
democratic in its character. This Cortes, re- 
assembled at Madrid, refused to ratify the treaty 
into which Ferdinand had entered with Napo- 
jleon, ‘They consequently did not advance to 
| meet their returning sovereign, and manifested 
their displeasure by very decisive words and 
deeds. They loudly demanded that the king 
should aecept the Constitution; forbidding him, 
until he should do so, to adopt the title or ex- 
ercise the functions of King of Spain. 
Ferdinand, wedded to the doctrine of abso- 
lute power, under these circumstances hesitated 
| to trust himself with the Cortes; and after hay- 
| ing, by slow journeys, reached the provincial 
| town of Valencia, remained there for a whole 
month, fearing to proceed to Madrid. The 
| Cortes, it is said, represented but about five 
hundred thousand persons, who, residing in the 
| large cities, had adopted democratic principles. 
| The peasantry, numbering twelve millions, who 
| were dispersed in the villages, were very unin- 
telligent. Being almost entirely under the do- 
minion of the priests, they were bitterly opposed 
| to the Constitution. Strange as it may seem, 
| the proof is unequivocal that they rallied around 
the king, received him with great enthusiasm, 
and clamored loudly for the re-establishment of 
| the old régime of civil and ecclesiastical despot- 
ism. From the moment he entered the frontiers 
| of Catalonia he was greeted with cries, in every 
| town or village through which he passed, of 
| * Down with the Cortes!” ‘‘ Long live our ab- 
| solute king!” Petitions were crowded upon 
| him to reverse all the liberal decrees which had 
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been enacted during his absence, and to reign 
in the spirit of his ancestors. It will be so dif- 
ficult for an American reader to credit this that 
we give the statement of Alison, corroborated 
by abundant Spanish and French testimony : 

“The king was literally besieged with peti- 
tions, addresses, and memorials, in which he 
was supplicated, in the most earnest terms, to 
annul all that had been done during his captiv- 
ity, and to reign as his ancestors had done be- 
fore him. The Constitution was represented, 
and with truth, as the work of a mere revolu- 
tionary junta in Cadiz, in a great measure self- 
elected, and never convoked either from the 
whole country, or according to the ancient Con- 
stitution of the kingdom, There was not a 
municipality which did not hold this language 
as he passed through their walls; not a village 
which did not present to him a petition, signed 
by the most respectable inhabitants, to the same 
effect. 

‘The generals, the army, the garrisons be- 
sieged him with addresses of the same descrip- 
tion. The minority of the Cortes, consisting 
of sixty-nine members, presented a supplication 
beseeching the king to annul the whole pro- 
ceedings of their body, and to reign as his fa- 
thers had done. From one end of the kingdom 
to the other but one voice was heard—that of 
reprobation of the Cortes and of the Constitu- 
tion, and prayers to the king to resume the un- 
fettered functions of royalty.” 

These voices were in entire harmony with 
the secret inclinations of the king. According- 
ly, on the 4th of May, 1814, he issued from Va- 
lencia a decree annulling every act of the Cortes, 
and restoring the government of absolute pow- 
er to Spain. This decree was received with 
boundless enthusiasm. The advance from Va- 
lencia to Madrid was a continued triumph. The 
Cortes passed violent resolutions, and made a 
show of resistance. They sent out troops to 
oppose the approach of the king. These troops, 
instead of opposing Ferdinand, opened their 
ranks to receive him with shouts of ‘* Long live 
our absolute king!” It is a saddening thought 
that a whole nation may become so debased as 
to co-operate eagerly in riveting the chains with 
which they are bound. 

The Cortes, abandoned by all, fled in dismay 
across the country from Madrid to Cadiz. On 
the 13th of May the king entered Madrid in 
triumph. A cortége of over one hundred thou- 
sand persons crowded around him, filling the 
air with their acclamations. The few members 
of the Cortes who remained behind were ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. Ferdinand took 
his,seat upon the throne of his Bourbon ances- 
tors untrammeled by any Constitution, and 
swaying the sceptre of absolute power. He was 
a very weak man, thoroughly depraved in heart 
and corrupt in life, with scarcely a redeeming 
quality. His mother, Louisa, the wife of 
Charles IV., who was perhaps as worthless a 
creature as ever sat upon a throne, said of her 


heart.” Perhaps the mule and the tiger wen 
never so slandered before. 3 

Ferdinand immediately fell under the influ. 
ence of a coterie of priests and nobles. Guides 
by their advice, it was his constant endeavor ¢, 
restore every thing to the state of desy 
|} existing before the revolution. 


Otism 
He re-estab- 
| lished the Inquisition, and crushed every indica. 
tion of popular liberty. These measures greas. 
ly alarmed and exasperated the Liberal party, 
The king met the risings of discontent by a de. 
cree threatening every person who should }e 
found either speaking or acting against Ferdj. 
nand VII. with death within three days by sen- 
tence of court-martial. Under this decree pine. 
ty persons were arrested in the city of Madrid 
alone in one night. Every prison soon became 
crowded, and it was found necessary to convert 
the vast monastery of San Francisco into 
prison to find room for the multitude who were 
arrested. 

On the 15th of September a decree was is. 
sued restoring the old feudal and seignioria] 
privileges which had been abolished. Every 
thing like free discussion was extinguished, 
This led to the establishment of secret societies, 
and especially the order of Freemasons. The 
Inquisition issued a proclamation denouncing 
these societies. And now came judicial mur- 
ders, insurrections, guerrilla warfare, and fright- 
ful reprisals. A large number of Liberals were 
arrested. After repeated trials the judges de- 
clared that there was no evidence against the 
accused sufficient to justify their being con- 
demned as traitors, or as persons exciting tu- 
mult or disturbances. The king, exasperated, 
ordered the proceedings to be brought to him, 
and by the exercise of his own despotic power 
pronounced upon thirty-two of them sentences 
of the most cruel kind. One was sentenced to 
ten years’ service as a common soldier. An- 
other, Sefior Arguelles, one of the most eloquent 
members of the Cortes, was doomed to eight 
years’ service as a common soldier, in chains. 
The treasury was empty; the country impov- 
erished by many years of civil war; robber 
bands were wandering every where ; all indus- 
try was stagnant. The wretched realm was in 
a state of barbarism. The clergy, though they 
had boundless influence over their flocks, had 
no armed force with which to resist the uni- 
versal brigandage which swept the country. 
Terror rendered the king merciless. The dis- 
covery of a conspiracy in Madrid caused the 
arrest, in every city and almost every town in 
the kingdom, of all persons found meeting after 
ten o'clock at night. Many of these, most of 
them members of the late Cortes, were impris- 
oned at Ceuta, loaded with irons. At dead of 
night they were put on board of a zebecque to 
be conveyed to distant exile, no one knew 
where. ‘To rivet the chains of religious intol- 
erance the order of Jesuits was re-established, 


and they were intrusted with the entire educa- 
tion of the young, both male and female. 





son, ‘*He has a mule’s head and a tiger's 


Ferdinand, in’ previous years, when heir-ap- 
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rent to the throne of Spain, had married, for | strictly excluded females from the crown. There 
his first wife, his cousin Maria, a princess of | was thus still a chance for Carlos, 
Naples. She seems to have been a very lovely; While all Spain was anxiously awaiting the 
woman, gentle and affectionate. But her un- issue the Carlists were exasperated and dis- 
faithful, brutal husband led her a life of misery. | mayed by the promulgation of a royal decree 
After five years of suffering, during which, it is | transmitting the throne to females as well as 
said, she often experienced the most coarse and males. It is said that Christina and her old 
vulgar abuse, she died, as was currently report- father confessor devised this scheme, to which 
ed, of poison administered by her husband’s they easily won over the imbecile and dying 
hands. Ferdinand then applied to Napoleon old king. Carlos and his friends were roused 
for a wife from some member of the Bonaparte to the utmost intensity of rage. They declared 
family. He was then striving to usurp the that they would deluge Spain in the blood of 
crown, and hoped thus to obtain the support of | civil war before they would submit to such an 
Napoleon. But as Charles IV., the nominal | usurpation of power. At length, on the 10th 
father of Ferdinand, wrote to Napoleon that his | of October, 1830, a daughter was born, Isabella, 
son had attempted the life of both his father | the present ex-Queen of Spain. 
and his mother, Napoleon decided that he could; Some time before this Ferdinand had been 
hardly recommend any of his nieces to marry | compelled, by an insurrection in Madrid, to 
the young man. Ferdinand, after having been | give an assent, though hypocritical, to the Con- 
eight years a widower, marzied his niece, Maria, | stitution. Carlos was in closest association 
daughter of the King of Portugal. At the | with the monks, and was regarded as the repre- 
same time his next younger brother, Don Car- | sentative of ultra-religious fanaticism. It does 
jos, married the elder sister of Isabel, who | not appear that there was at that time any re- 
was heir-presumptive to the crown of Portu-| publican party. All were in favor of a mon- 
gal. Ferdinand hated his brother Carlos, and | archy, though a few wished for a constitutional 
was very anxious to secure an heir which | monarchy, while the many seemed to desire the 
would prevent his brother’s accession to the | reign of an absolute king. Under these circum- 
throne. | stances the Liberal party, who were to choose 

In one year after her marriage Maria died | between Ferdinand and Garlos, rallied around 
childless, and Ferdinand hastily, a few months | the former, who had professed assent to the 
after her death, took another bride, marrying | Constitution. This Liberal party, notwithstand- 
by proxy, Maria Josephine Amelia, niece of | ing the serious doubts as to the legitimacy of 
the Elector of Saxony. In the mean time the infant Isabella, promptly recognized her 
there were insurrections and executions innu-| claims to the crown. The Liberals, though 
merable. For ten years Maria Josephine en- | few in number, consisted of energetic men, who 
dured her husband, and then she sank childless | enjoyed the advantage of being concentrated in 
into the grave. Ferdinand was now forty-five | the great cities. The Carlists -were composed 
years of age, a worn-out debauchee. He was | of the mass of the rural population. 
annoyed extremely by the thought that should Both parties began to gather their strength 
he die without leaving an heir the sceptre would | for civil war the moment Ferdinand should die. 
pass into the hands of his hated brother Carlos, | He was very infirm, trembling on the borders 
He therefore immediately sought another bride, | of the grave. He had appointed Christina re- 
Christina, a daughter of the King of Naples. | gent, and through all the provinces of Spain 
She was a frivolous girl, apparently without con- | the forces were marshaling for the great conflict. 
science, but twenty years of age. Caxlos and | But suddenly it was announced that Christina 
his party violently opposed this union. was about again to become a mother. Should 

It is said that it was suggested to Christina by | a son be born it would divest the Carlists of all 
the Ministers of Ferdinand that a law higher | claim whatever to the throne, unless they should 
than the claims of ordinary morality required | dispute the parentage of the child. A few 
that she should produce an heir to the throne. | months of intense excitement passed away, with 
It is revolting to allude to these scenes of corrup- | hope upon one side and fear upon the other, 
tion. There was a private in the king’s guard | when the queen gave birth to another daughter, 
at Madrid by the name of Munoz. He was a} Louisa. 
yery handsome young soldier, the son of a to-| | When Isabella was three years of age Ferdi- 
bacconist. The queen adopted Munoz as her | nand assembled the Cortes to take the oath of 
favorite, lavished upon him wealth and titles | allegiance to her as their future sovereign. The 
of honor, The king's friends exulted greatly, | Carlist members of the Cortes refused to heed 
and Carlos and his party were correspondingly | the summons. It was the 30th of June, 1883. 
dismayed, when it was announced that Christina | The festival was one of the most brilliant which 
was about to become a mother. Should she | Madrid had ever witnessed, The ancient forms 
give birth to a son, and should Ferdinand die, | and customs of barbaric splendor were serupu- 
Christina would be invested with the regency | lously revived, and a bull-fight was arranged in 
until her son attained his majority. But should | the great Plaza of the city, of unprecedented 
a daughter be born the crown would legally de- | magnificence. At night a blaze of light from 
scend to Carlos; for there was a law, instituted | every dwelling and every spire illumined the city 
nearly one hundred and fifty years before, which | with extraordinary brilliance. 
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The babe Isabella was the prominent object 
in this scene of enchantment. As she gazed in 
childish wonder upon the display, and was al- 
most stunned with the oaths of allegiance which 
rent the air when she was presented as the Queen 
of Spain, little could she imagine the woes which 
in consequence were to lacerate her heart, and 
the rivulets of blood of which she was to be the 
occasion. 

Not long after this the dying hour of Ferdi- 
nand came. It was one of the saddest and most 
humiliating scenes of earth. It has been de- 
seribed by an eye-witness, The pitiable old 
man, arriving at the close of a joyless life of | 
infamy and of oppression, trembled in view of 
death, which he well knew was to plunge his 
country into all the horrors of civil war, and 
was to introduce him to the presence of that 
Judge from whose verdict there could be no 
appeal. Angry disputants were in the death- 
chamber, and their clamor blended with the 
groans of the dying. 

The crown was falling from the brow of Fer- 
dinand, and enraged relatives were watching to 
grasp it. From words they proceeded to blows, 
knives gleamed in the chamber of death; they 
seized each other by the hair, and in the fierce 
struggle reeled to and fro against the couch and 
almost upon the body of the dying king.. The 
poor old man, his eye already dimmed by the 
film of death, was bewildered by the clamor, 
and groaned in irrepressible agony. The noise 
of the brutal fight filled the palace, and others 
At length the 


gathered to mingle in the fray. 
combatants were separated, and most of them 
withdrew from the apartment. The king seem- 


ingly had fallen asleep. Some one approaches 
the bed. Ferdinand was dead! 

His life of sin and shame was ended. He 
had gone tothe Judgment. But he had sown 
the seeds of crime and woe, which would deso- 
late the nation many long years after his body 
should have mouldered to the dust. The death 
of Ferdinand was immediately followed by civil 
war, which burst forth with the utmost violence 
throughout the whole kingdom. By the decree 
of Ferdinand Isabella was proclaimed queen, 
under the regency of Christina, We have not 
here space to describe the scenes of violence and 
misery which ensued. Year after year billows 
of flame and woe surged over the land. Cities 
were sacked, villages burned, harvests trampled 
beneath the conflict of armies, and the ery of 
the unprotected maiden, of the widow and the 
orphan, ascended unceasingly to the throne of 
God. 
Sometimes the troops of Carlos were victo- 
rious, and wreaked barbaric vengeance upon all 
the advocates of Christina. Again the troops 
of the regent Christina triumphed, and retali- 
ated with direful reprisals upon their opponents. 
Thus for months and years the cruel war raged, 
and the peninsula was shrouded in woe. Spain 
seemed lapsing into barbarism. Education was 
neglected, industry perished, and blood-hound 


| Foreign nations did not interfere, for the 
were divided in their sympathies, England an, 
| France gave their moral support to the 


| 


nine : regent 
Christina, as being the representative of th. 


more liberal party of the two, while Austria ang 

| the Pope were in sympathy with the ecclesigs. 
tical intolerance which Don Carlos represented, 
Christina, anxious to secure the military sup. 
port of France, made formal proposals to Louis 
Philippe for the double marriage of her two 
daughters, Isabella and Louisa, the first to the 
Duke d’Aumale, the third son of the King of 
the French, and the other to the Duke of Mont. 
pensier, his fourth son. Neither of the Young 
princesses were then of marriageable age. By; 
this proposition brought into prominence the 
question of the ‘‘Spanish Marriages,” which 
soon agitated all the courts of Europe, and 
which for a time threatened to bring on a gen. 
eral war. 

Louis Philippe, well aware that the other 
courts, and particularly the Cabinet of Lon. 
don, would not consent to so intimate an alli- 
ance between France and Spain as Christina 
had proposed, which would virtually make the 
two kingdoms one, courteously declined the 
hand of Isabella for the Duke d’Aumale, but 
accepted the hand of Louisa for the Duke of 
Montpensier. The English Cabinet was at this 
time understood to be intriguing for the mar. 
riage of Isabella with Prince Coburg, a cousin 
of Prince Albert. It ought, however, to be 
stated that this was denied by the British 
Government. Sir Robert Peel stated in Par- 
liament on the 19th of January, 1847: ‘‘I shall 
content myself with making one observation: 
that the last Cabinet, as long as they were in 
power, never made any attempt to obtain for a 
prince of the house of Saxe-Coburg the hand of 
the Queen of Spain.” This denial was regard- 
ed by France as a diplomatic falsehood. Dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of the war Christina was at 
one time driven out of Spain and took refuge 
in Paris. Louis Philippe then embraced the 
opportunity to recommend to the Queen Regeat 
the marriage of Isabella with one of her cousins, 
ason of Ferdinand’s younger brother Francisco. 
‘*The object of this proposal,” says Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, ‘‘was to exclude the pretensions 
of Prince Coburg, and at the same time to 
avoid exciting the jealousy of the British 
Government by openly courting the alliance 
for a French prince.” 

Francisco had two sons, both of them very 
worthless young men. Enrique, the elder, was 
coarse, brutal, an avowed atheist, but endowed 
with much energy of character, Francisco is 
represented as imbecile, besotted, and very re- 
pulsive in person. It is not probable that Louis 
Philippe was acquainted with the character of 
either of the young men. He was regarding 
only the political aspects of the question. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in the 
autumn of 1842, Queen Victoria paid a friend- 
ly visit to the King of the French at the Chateau 





ferocity seemed to take possession of all hearts. 


d’Eu in Normandy, which visit Louis Philippe, 
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pan aise 
a few months after, returned, being received by 
the queen with royal magnificence in the halls 
of Windsor. In these interviews between the 
two courts the question of the Spanish Marriages 
was earnestly canvassed. It was evident that 
the French monarch was anxious to secure as 
close an alliance as possible with Spain. It was 
alsc clear that the English Cabinet would not 
assent to any arrangement which would place 
the resources of the Spanish monarchy at the 
disposal of the King of France. 

A compromise was finally effected through 
the agency of Lord Aberdeen and M. Guizot. 
It was agreed that Louis Philippe should re- 
nounce all pretensions on the part of any of his 
sons to the hand of Isabella ; and that the Dake 
of Montpensier should not marry Louisa until 
after the queen, Isabella, was married and had 
hadchildren. This was to prevent the Spanish 
crown from passing to the heirs of Louis Phi- 
lippe. England agreed not to advance or to 
support the claims of the Prince of Saxe-Co- 
burg. And both parties pledged themselves to 
urge that Isabella should choose her husband 
from among the descendants of Philip V., 
which, under the then existing circumstances, 
meant one of the two sons of Francisco. 

Such an arrangement seems extraordinarily 
loose for national diplomacy. But the testi- 
mony of both parties is decisive upon this 
point. M, Guizot, the Minister of Louis Phi- 
lippe, writes : 

“As to the marriage of the Queen of Spain in par- 
ticular the king had acted, from the opening of that 
question, with frankness and disiuterestedness. He 
declared that he would neither seek nor accept that 
union for any of the princes, his sons; and that as to 
Princess Louisa he would not seek her for his son, the 
Duke of Montpensier, until the queen should be mar- 


ried and should have children. (Que lorsque la reine 
serait mariée et aurait des enfans.)" 


In accordance with these stipulations Chris- 
tina endeavored to induce her daughter Isabella 
to accept one of her cousins, Enrique or Fran- 
cisco. It appears, however, that Isabella, who 
had grown up to be any thing but a gentle and 
pliant maiden, had a will of her own. She dis- 
liked both of her cousins, and strenuously refused 
to take either of them for her husband, Chris- 
tina was much annoyed by the stubbornness of 
Isabella. She hoped, by promoting this mar- 
riage, to secure for herself and her child the mor- 
al if not the material support of both France and 
England. Civil war was still desolating Spain. 
The parties were too equally divided to hope for 
any speedy termination of the conflict. The 
Cortes urged Christina to press forward the 
marriage of Isabella. Louisa was betrothed to 
the Duke of Montpensier. But, as we have 
stated, her marriage could not take place until 
very considerable time after the marriage of Isa- 
bella. ‘The Cortes placed the child-queen upon 
the throne in November, 1843. She was then 
thirteen years of age. Narvaez was military 
dictator, and in conjunction with Christina ad- 
ministered whatever there was of government in 
& realm ravaged by civil war. 


| This plan was carried into effect. 


Christina decided to attempt to secure the 
support of England by offering Isabella, and 
of course with her the crown, to the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg. England was pledged to Louis 
Philippe not to favor this union. The French 
annalists say—and there is but little doubt 
that they say truly—that Christina made this 
proposal at the suggestion of Sir Henry Bul- 
| wer, the British embassador then at Madrid, 
A very angry controversy arose between the 
Courts of France and England. The Cabinet 
of St. James denied that it had exerted any 
agency in the matter. 

Louis Philippe, apprehensive that England 
might succeed in securing Isabella for the 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg, urged Christina to 
press forward immediately the marriage of 
the young queen with the youngest son of her 
uncle, Francisco. The young man was then 
called the Duke of Cadiz. ‘Louis Philippe 
also resolved, without waiting, according ‘*o 
his agreement, for the marriage, etc., of Isa- 
bella, to have the nuptials of the Duke of 
Montpensier with Louisa celebrated at the 
same time with those of the young queen. 
The feel- 
ing which was aroused in England by this 
measure may be inferred from the following 
remarks of Sir Archibald Alison: 

“Thus was the entente cordiale between the govern- 
ments of France and England, so essential to the 
peace and independence of Europe, broken up—and 
broken up in such a way, and on such a question, 
| that reconciliation between the parties was rendered 
| impossible. Not only were national interests of the 
| most important kind brought into collision, and na- 

tional rivalries of the keenest sort awakened, but 
| with these were mingled the indignation at broken 
| faith, the soreness at overreached diplomacy. One 
chorus of indignation burst from the whole English 
| press at this alleged breach of faith on the part of 
| Louis Philippe, and the violation of the roya) word, 
| pledged to Queen Victoria, amidst the festivities of 
the Chateau d'Eu and Windsor Castle.” 





We have alluded to the repugnance of Isa- 
bella to accept either of her cousins for a hus- 
band, Francisco was peculiarly obnoxious to 
her. His feeble mind, squeaking voice, and 
repulsive person excited her contempt. But 
it was decided that Francisco was the one she 
must have; probably because Christina, with 
her Ministers, could more easily mould him to 
their will. 

It is said that one night the unnatural mo- 
ther, aided by one of her crafty Ministers, took 
| the child of sixteen into an inner chamber of 

the palace to constrain her consent, The task 
was a hard one. Isabella was masculine and 
rugged in her person, and very inflexible in 
| her determinations. Tears, bribes, flattery, 
menaces, were all for a time tried in vain. 
Hour after hour passed away as the resolute 
maiden resisted the expostulations and solici- 
tations of her mother and the Minister until the 
day dawned. Then, overpowered, exhausted, 
despairing, she yielded, sullenly submitting to 
the outrage. Her mother, fearing lest. she 
might change her mind, made arrangements 
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to have the marriage consummated as soon as 
possible. The death of Isabella without issue 
would transfer the crown to Louisa. And it is 
even reported loudly that Francisco was known 
to be physically imbecile, aud that this consider- 
ation led the friends of the French alliance to 
urge the marriage. 

The friends of Don Carlos were bitterly op- 
posed to the marriage of Louisa with the Duke 
of Montpensier. The national pride of the 
Spaniards revolted at the thought of having 
a French prince come so near to the throne. 
There was great danger that the Duke of 
Montpensier would be waylaid and assassina- 
ted on his way to Madrid. It was, therefore, 
not deemed safe for him to cross the frontier 
unless accompanied by a strong armed reti- 
nue, Two thousand steel-clad dragoons com- 
posed his escort. 
wind they swept over the hills and vales. Both 
the princesses were married at the same time in 
October, 1846. After a hurried wedding, and 
a still more hurried marriage-feast, the maiden 
Louisa, fourteen years of age, was borne in tri- 
umph, as the Duchess of Montpensier, to Paris, 
where she was received with the warmest con- 
gratulations by the family of Louis Philippe. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine alludes to 
these two marriages in terms which very clearly 
reveal the excitement they at that time created : 


‘With Louisa less trouble was requisite. It needed 
no great persuasive art to induce a child of fourteen to 


accept a husband as willingly as she would have done | 


adoll, Availing himself of the moment when the leg- 
islative chambers of England, France, and Spain had 
suspended their sittings—although, as regards those 


Like the rush of the whirl- 


of him; gladly recognize in him qualities worthy oy 
the descendant of a line of kings. It is impossibje to 
do so. The evidence is too strong the other way, He 
accepted the hand reluctantly placed in his, became , 
king by title, but remained, what he ever must be j, 
reality, a zero.” r 
Of course such a wedding, with such chay. 
| acters, could lead to nothing but crime ay) 
misery. Isabella, the reputed child of igno. 
| miny, reared in the midst of the corruptions 
| of the most corrupt court in Europe, has de. 
veloped the character which would naturally 
| be created by such influences. In figure she 
was coarse and fat, with a gait which has been 
described as an “ungainly waddle.” At the 
court ball, just before her marriage, it is said 
that “she astonished the spectators with some- 
thing like elephantine gambolings.” She was 
| endowed with masculine strength of mind, and 
a prodigious memory. Louisa was far the more 
beautiful of the two daughters. Introduced a: 
| So early an age into the family and court of 
| Louis Philippe, where the purest morals pre- 
| vailed, she has developed into a very worthy 
and attractive woman. ‘ 

Not a year elapsed after this ill-assorted 
| match between Isabella and Francisco ere ail 
Europe was filled with rumors of their quar- 
rels, A divorce was openly talked of on the 
| ground of Francisco's alleged physical incom- 
| petency, which, according to the civil but not 
| the canon law, rendered the marriage null from 
the beginning. It is not strange that Isabella, 
reared under such influences, should have de- 
pmnere: a character repulsive in the extreme 
Despising her husband, having been forced to 











of the latter country, this mattered little, composed as | marry him, she seems to have paid no regard 


they are of venal hirelings—the French king achieved | 


his grand stroke of policy, the project on which there 


can be little doubt his eyes had for years been fixed. | 


to her compulsory nuptial vows, and imitating 
the example of her mother and her grandmo- 


His load of promises and pledges, whether contracted | ther, has rendered the court of Spain, accord- 


at Eu orelsewhere, encumbered him little. They were 
a fragile commodity, a brittle merchandise, more for 
show than use, easily hurled down and broken. 
‘*Striding over their shivered fragments, the Napo- 
leon of Peace bore his last unmarried son to the goal 
long marked out by the paternal ambition. The con- 
sequences of the successful race troubled him little. 
What cared he for offending a powerful ally and per- 
sonal friend? The arch-schemer made light of the 
fury of Spain, of the discontent of England, of the 
opinion of Europe. He paused not to reflect how far 


ing to general repute, the most corrupt iz Eu- 
rope. 

Isabella has several children. In 1850 she 
gave birth to a son, who almost immediately 
died, About a year after she gave birth toa 
daughter, Maria Isabella, who subsequently 
married Count Girgenti, a Neapolitan noble. 
She has also now a son, Alfonso, eleven years 





his Machiavelian policy would degrade him in the 
eyes of many with whom he had previously passed | 
for wise and good, as well as shrewd and far-sighted. | 
Paramount to these considerations was the gratifica- | 
tion of dynastic ambition. For that he broke his | 
plighted word, and sacrificed the good understanding | 
——, the Governments of the two great coun-| 
es,” 


The same writer, speaking of Francisco, the 
husband of Isabella, says : 


“We have already intimated that as a Spanish | 
Bourbon he may pass muster. "Tis saying very little. 
A more pitiful race than these same Bourbons of Spain | 
surely the sun never shone upon. In vain does one 
seek among them a name worthy of respect. What a) 
list tocull from! The feeble and imbecile Charles IV. ; | 
Ferdinand the cruel, treacherous, tyrannical, and prof- | 
ligate ; Carlos the bigot and the hypocrite; Francisco 
the incapable. Certainly Don Francisco is no favor- 
able specimen either morally or physically of the 
young Bourbon blood. For the sake of the country 


Whose queen is his wife, we would gladly think well | probably be in favor of a monarchy. 


of age. The insurrection which' recently de- 
throned the queen and cast the crown of Spain 
into the dust, has caused numerous claimants 
to spring up eager to grasp it. The probability 
is that Spain is not sufficiently enlightened even 
to wish for a republic. We are in danger of 
being deceived as to the voice of the people, 
from the fact that the republican or democratic 
party, residing in the cities, has greatly the con- 
trol of the press. It is said, and probably truth- 
fully, that the peasantry, who are generally un- 
der the dominion of the priests, are, almost to 
a man, opposed to a republic. Should the lib- 
eral party, in the cities, without consulting the 
voice of the nation, establish a republic, civil 
war would probably be the result, On the 
other hand, should the question be fairly sub- 
mitted to universal suffrage, the vote would 
Then 
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aciimeuniiion 
comes the difficult question, upon whose brow | use talking, which meant that there was no use 
<hall the crown be placed? Will some one of for any one to talk who held opinions contrary 
the generals of the democratic party obtain it? to mine, and was a certain indication that I 
Will the sceptre be placed in the hands of one would talk a great deal. I said that farms 
of the children of Isabella? Willason of Don were very nice in story-books and poets’ imag- 
Carlos, who is an eager claimant, obtain the inations, A farm, in fancy, was a tract of land 
prize? Or will the Duke of Montpensier take | modeled after the garden of Eden. Figurative- 
his seat upon the throne? The last is spoken | ly it flowed with milk and honey, and literally 
of as a man of ability, of worth, of liberal tend- | it grew grain spontaneously, and yielded straw- 
encies, ana perhaps is as likely as any other berries promiscuously. 
candidate to win the crown. | A farm, in fact, was a tract of land prone to 
io Oe Sy BE _______ | thistles and ill weeds. The figurative flowing 
" 7 a | with milk necessitated a literal and exceeding- 
FATE AND DAISIES. ly nasty cow-yard; and the honey was scarce, 
«“ FT'S the very poorest medder on the hull | and apt to be sold at the nearest market at the 

I place,” my unclé Levi had said, wiping his | rate of thirty cents per pound. As for spon- 
hard hands on the brown towel, and looking | taneous grains and promiscuous strawberries, 
from the kitchen window across ‘the rye-fields | the poet's brain was more fertile in their pro- 
to a meadow white with daisies, “It don't | duction than the sterile fields. 
turn nothin’ to nobody, fur it’s full of that In fancy, farm-houses were romantic cottages 
plaguy dutch cuss from one end to the other. | embowered in vines, cool as a refrigerator in 
['ll have it mowed before another of them cuss- | summer, and warm as.a toast in winter, 
ed flowers has time to blow. Jake,” he added, | In fact, farm-houses were apt to bz ugly-look- 
turning to a young man wiping another pair of | ing establishments, in sad need of paint outside, 
hard hands on another brown towel, “ you jest | and very low-ceiled and uncomfortable within. 
take that medder in hand to-morrow, and see The vines were most likely growing on hop- 
ef you can’t make them cussed flowers a little | poles in the garden, and the paper curtains at 
scarcer.” | the window let floods of summer sunshine in, 

In this meadow, knee-deep among the dai- | and the fire in the chimney-corner failed to keep 
sies, Jane Spear and I stood when the sun was | the winter's cold out. 
going down. Jane was plucking the petals Farm-house kitchens, according to roman- 
from the corolla of one of the ‘‘ cussed flow- | cists, were enchanting places, large as all out- 
ers,” telling my fortune, as she had gravely in- | doors, with a floor white as the drifts, rows of 
timated a minute before she would. shining tins on the wall, a cat purring on the 

‘*Nonsense!” I had said to her proposition | hearth, and a table always set fit for a king. 
to tell me the profession of my future lord and Farm-house kitchens, out of romance, were 
master; but as the dark-eyed, gipsy-faced girl | liable to be wretchedly hot and cluttered up, 
bent gravely over the little flower, and repeated and not at all desirable as steady places of 
in solemn tones the prescribed formula, I was | abode. It was a lamentable fact that tins had 
conscious of watching her intently, as if indeed | a propensity for getting dull and at sixes and 
there were some connection between my fate | sevens; that floors large as all outdoors need- 
and the flowers of the field. ed an immense amount of scrubbing; that cats 

‘Lawyer, doctor, farmer; lawyer, doctor, | had a bad way of dabbling in victuals unless 
farmer; lawyer, doctor, farmer”—Jane Spear | carefully watched ; and the table bore a burden 
paused over the half-plucked corolla and glanced | of unwashed dishes and unscoured cutlery three 
into my face. times per day. 

I tried to put the eagerness out of my eyes,| In fancy, a farm-house larder was filled with 
and the earnestness away from my mouth, but the fat of the land, with pans upon pans of deli- 
the quick-sighted girl smiled and resumed the | cious cream, with pounds upon pounds of gold- 
formals : jen butter, with cakes, and pies, and puddings, 

‘Lawyer, doctor, farmer; lawyer, doctor, | | and no end of jellies and preserves. 
farmer; lawyer, doctor, farmer; lawyer!” | In fact, the fat of the land had not a delight- 

Jane Spear’s voice dropped with the last pet- | ful odor; the pans upon pans of delicious cream 
al, ‘*It is a lawyer,” she said. | suggested a back-breaking, arm-aching churn- 

“I'm so glad it wasn’t a farmer,” I exclaim- | ing; the pounds upon pounds of golden butter 
ed, with a sigh of relief. | bore witness of many days’ toil; the cake was 

Jane Spear's eyes sought mine searchingly. | probably limited to gingerbread ; the pies were 
What wonderful eyes they were! I had said | flavored with fennel seed; in nine cases out of 


to myself a score of times that if Jane Spear’s | ten the puddings were all out, and the jellies © 


brother Jake had eyes like Jane’s I would have | and preserves were only used on company days. 
liked him better. You see, Jane’s eyes told In imagination, the farmer's wife was a bux- 
tales and asked and answered questions plain- | om dame with a heart full of goodness and a 
erthan any words. Iread the question in Jane | face full of smiles, who always had her work 
Spear’s eyes that night, “‘ Then you won’t mar- | done up, and was dressed to death in a ruffled 
ty brother Jake ?” | white apron. 

My answer was wordy. I said there wasno| In reality, the farmer's wife was a rather 
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jaded-looking woman, who grew red in the 
face from standing over a heated stove, and 
large in the hand from much toil. Her mood 
was ruffied more than her apron, and her words 
were often sharp and severe. 

The ideal farmer was a large-hearted, open- 
handed man, with broad acres in the highest 
state of cultivation, deep pockets full of jin- 
gling coin, and any number of government bonds 
stowed away in convenient hiding-places. He 
did his work by machinery, and was the embod- 
iment of fun and good-nature. 

The real farmer was always at work at five 
o’clock in the morning, and abed soon after the 
chickens, 
his acres, a note due in the bank, and ten 
chances to one if the jingling in his pockets 
was not produced by the collision of old nails. 
Said farmer was liable to stinginess, induced 
by devising ways and means to make both 
ends meet, and crossness likewise from over- 
work and lack of recreation. His hair was 
generally rough, and he wore no collar. 

“You mean Jake,” exclaimed Jane Spear. 
Her eyes were looking across the meadow to 
the rye-field, where walked the tall, sun-burnt 
man to whom my uncle had spoken that noon. 

‘*You are mistaken. I have not given your 
brother a thought,” I replied, quietly. 

Jane Spear colored violently. ‘*I wish I 
could make Jake see with my eyes,” she mut- 
tered, in a vexed way. She stooped down and 
plucked another daisy, with the remark, ‘I 
haven’t told you all yet.” 

**Rich man, poor man, rogue,” she repeated, 
solemnly. One by one the spotless fragments 
dropped to the earth, and I, watching with the 
old eager eyes and earnest mouth the single 
bit of white set in the yellow bed, shivered, for 
Jane Spear had named it—‘‘ Rogue.” 

She looked up with a smile that was full of 
sarcasm. ‘A farmer might have been honest,” 
she said. ‘Jake was certain to be.” 

My eyes followed hers beyond the daisies to 
the field where the farmer lad stood, and then 
away to the little school-house under the hill 
and the old brown farm-house. I shook my 
head. I had known better days. I hated the 
paper curtains—signs ,of small capital; I trod 
the rag carpet with disgust; I read the limited 
supply of books in rebellious moods ; I snubbed 
the cheap prints on the wall; I grew tired and 
out of sorts in the little school-house where I 
taught, and heated and impatient in the kitch- 
en where I drudged, and wished wickedly some- 
times that my father had lived or Aunt Larkin 
had died, 

I turned to Jane Spear now with the words 
* on my lips: “I wish you could tell me if Aunt 
Larkin will ever come.” 

Jane shook her head. “I have nothing to 
do with your aunt Larkin,” she said. ‘I will 
tell you instead the material for your wedding- 
gown.” 

Again she plucked the daisy petals, repeat- 
ing “ Silk, satin, lawn.” She paused with ‘‘sat- 


He was apt to have a mortgage on | 





| in” on her lips as the last petal fell, “It wiy 

| become the occasion,” she commented—‘, 
lawyer, a rogue, and your aunt Larkin.” 

| For myself, I looked down on my calico dress 

with doubt in my eyes. It was a long way of 

| from that cheap calico to satin. I should ney. 

| er wear it but with Aunt Larkin’s help. 

Across the fields there came a sharp, shril] 
cry—‘* Ruth! Ruth! Ruth Macy!” 

It was my uncle Levi’s voice. ‘* Come,” | 
said, ‘* uncle wants me to spell a word or writ: 
his accounts, and there is the yeast to mix an 
clothes to fold.” 

I turned toward the rye-field, but Jane Spear 
laid her hand on my arm: ‘ Listen!” she said, 
gravely. 

It was her brother Jake singing : 

“Gin a body meet a body 
Coming through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 

I turned my back on the rye-field and went 
home another way. It was the best way to 
avoid “a body,” and there need be neither 
kissing nor crying, I said to myself. 

**T shall try to make Jake see with my eyes,” 
Jane Spear said as we reached the door-yard 
gate, and she held out her hand to bid me 
good-night. 

“T am sorry,” I began; ‘‘ but there’s no use 
talking.” 

“Yes, you are right,” Jane interrupted, quick- 
ly. “There is no use talking to you. 
better talk to Jake. Good-night!” 

I turned from the retreating figure and went 
toward the house. ’ 

‘* Jest like her father for all the world !” were 
the words that arrested my footsteps on the 
threshold. I knew it was I of whom my aunt 
Ann spoke. Whenever she talked of a wo- 
man ‘like her father for all the world,” it was 
I. It was an oft-told tale. There was no 
harm in hearing it again. My aunt continued: 
** As full of uppish notions and hifalutin ways 
as if she was a born lady! And that way is like 
her mother’s too. Dear me! She comes hon- 
estly enough by her pride. She ain’t got so 
much to be proud of in her looks neither, for 
you can't make her hansom any way you can 
fix it. Jake Spear thinks she’s oncommon ; but 
laws! Jake worships the ground she walks on. 
It’s like the girl to give him the cold shoulder, 
though the Spears is as good as she is any day. 
I used to think mebbe her aunt Larkin would 
do somethin by her, bein her own brother's 
child, and they do say she’s got a power of mon- 
ey; but then rich relations ain’t much to count 
on. Howsomever, there's no tellin. ‘That let- 
ter is from furrin parts, and there’s no knowin 
but her aunt Larkin is comin home and will 
do the hansom thing by Ruth. Laws! how that 
girl will make the money fly if her ship ever 
comes in! I do really believe somethin is goin 
to happen. I've felt it in my bones all day, 
and you know I seen a letter in the candle last 
night as plain as my two eyes could see it. 


I had 
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Ruth laughed at me; but I wonder what she'll | you know it? You do not look like one given 
say when she sees that dockyment on the man- | to sarcasm.” 

tle-tree-piece with the furrin mark? I guess} ‘‘I took my cue from you,” I answered, 
she'll think there is somethin in my bones be- | quietly. 


sides fol-de-rol, and she won't say it’s all moon-| | My aunt smiled as she turned away to dispose 

shine for me to see. letters comin right up out | of some papers. ‘‘ Frankness was always a Macy 

of the candle.” | virtue,” she remarked, taking a seat at her writ- 
I burst into the room, forgetting to be pru- | ing-desk and beginning to assort papers. 

dent or careful, ‘‘Is there any—” Istopped| I watched her for a time, marking the proud 

suddenly, for I would not have my aunt know | air and haughty face that must have been hand- 

how much I had heard. |some when it was young. When I was weary 


“ Gracious, child!” exclaimed my aunt, turn- | of that I looked out of the window and dreamed 
ing around and surveying me. ‘ What’s got | of daisy - fields and the old home I had left. 
into you? You look as if you was jest ready | Then I fell to wondering what my aunt thought 
to fly right off the reel, You orten to git your- | of me, and what were her intentions in regard 
self all worked up into sich a state. There’s a | to me. 
letter for you on the mantle-tree-piece, and I | Iwas startled by her voice addressing me, and 
guess it’s come from acrost the water. Mebbe | looking up I found her eyes on me in evident 
it’s from your aunt Larkin, and p’r’aps it’s got | measurement and calculation. I judged she 
good news for you.” |was disappointed in me, for she said, briefly, 

[had already torn away the envelope, and was | “‘ Your note quite deceived me. I fancied you 
making myself mistress of its contents. It was | tall and stately, but you are neither. Dress 
very brief, and ran thus: | will improve you very muck. * The dress-maker 

“My pear Niror,—I am making preparations to | will take you in hand to-morrow.” 
eaii for America, and on my arrival I would like you ‘*T shall be a bill of expense,” I answered. 
to meet me in New York. We may be able to do each | «« What am I to do?” 


other mutual service. I hear you are a good school- “ ont “Tt is lik pa 
teacher. Itis well. Providence helps those who help My aunt smiled. t is like the note,” she 


themselves. I hear also that you are areal Macy. It | said; ‘‘ but that is the Macy of it. Well,” she 
is the best thing you can be, thongh, alas! being a | continued, ‘‘you shall be my amanuensis. I 


Macy didn't seem to do your poor dear unfortunate like your writing. It has elegance and charac- 
father much good. a : rt 
“T will write you before ti.2 steamer sails, and shall | ter; it is the penmanship of a lady and a Macy. 


expect you in New York on my arrival. I shall keep you very busy sometimes. You 
“My lawyer will settle all claims your mother’s rela- | wij] earn all that you receive. I am engaged 

tives may have against you. in a troableson lawoutt vith > half-brotk 
“ With kind regards, your aunt, era a 4 m6 on = ayy plies. hear — ania 
“Puese Macy Lark.” | your uncle Dick Wiggins,” she added, in a con- 
In reply I wrote : | fidential tone. ‘* You never saw him, of course, 

~ , 

“My pear Avunt,—I hold your opinion that we may | for he had nothing to do with the Macy side of 
do each other mutual service, and I am making prepa- | the house. The lawsuit is about our mother’s 
rations accordingly to meet you in New York. The property, and if your father had lived he would 


fact is, I am somewhat weary of school-teaching, and aa wad 3 ent doi Y “ill 
if I can help myself in some other way I shall be glad | ““V contestec e as Tam doing. You will re- 
to claim the help of Providence. | ceive your father’s portion if we win. It is but 
“Perhaps you are right in saying the best thing I | right you should help work for it. There is no 
he { e ecri . $ 8 a - . 
can be is a Macy. I subscribe to the sentiment with doubt but we will succeed. Your uncle Dick 


the privilege of changing my mind under other cir- | . : ho deserv l 
cumstances. I have a precedent in your own change | }5 @ stingy old bachelor, who deserves to lose 


from Macy to Larkin. | the suit. You know my step-son, Rob Larkin, 
“My mother’s relatives have no claims on yon or | js a lawyer, and he says there isn’t a shadow of 
me, save honor from you and love from me. The serv- ado ubt but we will win the case. You will be 


ices of your lawyer will not be needed in dischargin “ ” 
these claima, u re wealthy if we do—you and Rob. 


‘With kind regards, your niece, ‘*Is your step-son married ?” I inquired. 
“Rota Macy.” ‘‘No,” answered my aunt. ‘It might be 
After that the farm-house, the little school- | worth your while to catch him.” 

house under the hill, Jake Spear and Jane,and| ‘‘I prefer to be caught,” I answered, proudly. 

all the homely surroundings of my daily life| My aunt looked keenly at me. “A real 

gave place to new dreams and vague anticipa- | Macy,” she commented, musingly. “ Now go, 

tions. The old things dropped quite out of my | child, and dress for dinner. I will wait for you 

life when I left them all behind me in obedience | and Rob.” 


to the summons of my aunt Larkin to meet her| I went up stairs with those words ringing in 


in New York, | my ears—“ You and Rob.” He was a lawyer. 
She was a tall, stern-faced woman who rose | Was he a rogue ? 
to meet me when I entered the room where they | _I said so when I saw his face, crafty, artful, 


told me I would find my aunt. | and yet not without the fascination that makes 
‘*Is it Ruth Macy?” she asked, doubtfully. | willing subjects of the people over whom such 
**Yes, Aunt Larkin,” I answered. |men use their power. Before our dinner was 
**I was expecting you,” she replied, giving | concluded I decided that my aunt was one of 
me her hand. ‘You have hardly the face I | these subjects. She might think herself the 
expected from your note. It was sarcastic, do , mistress, but Rob Larkin ruled her. “He 
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shall never rule me,” I said, emphatically ; and 
then [ fell to dreaming of the daisy prophecy, 
the lawyer, rogue, and satin dress, 

My aunt was correct in her estimate of 
my susceptibilities for improvement by dress. | 
Standing before my mirror two months later, 
I smoothed my lavender silk, lifted my lace | 
bertha to see it fall rich, heavy, and graceful, 
adjusted the sprays of pink coral in my hair, | 
and went down for my aunt’s judgment. 

She nodded her approval. ‘I said so,” was 
her single comment. ‘‘Come! Rob and the 
carriage are waiting. You wil! have a sight of 
the best society to-night in Judge Hart’s par- 
lors. It will be an opportunity for you to judge 


| 


}and turned away with a smile. 
| dance ?” 


| and intense satisfaction. 


| 


The man measured me from head to foot, 
“You will 
| bear transplanting,” was his comment. “ That 
redowa will do it. Unconsciously your fip- 
gers are keeping time to the music. Will you 


It had been my favorite dance in better days, 
but I hesitated until I caught the look on Aunt 
Larkin’s face. The look was mingled wonder 
To answer the won- 
der and intensify the satisfaction was worth the 
trial. 

“T will try,” I answered. 

With some partners I might have failed, but 
not with one like Mr. Sands—light of foot, firm 


how you like it, and how it likes you.” | in arm, and controlling in his movements, Like 

Taking a sight of the best society that night | half-forgotten strains of music that a touch re- 
in Judge Hart’s parlors, I listened to the con- | calls, or a half-forgotten poem that a word sug- 
versation around me and meditated. The sum | gests, the unfamiliar step came back with the 


of my meditations was that I did not like the | 
best society. I judged also that it did not like | 
me, or it would not have left me free to pursue | 
my own thoughts. 

A gentleman at nvy side talked of witnesses 
testimony, and verdicts. “He is a lawyer, ° 
I said to myself. **T wonder if he is a rogue; 
and then I was angry with myself for harboring | 
the daisy prophecy, as if there was of necessity | 
connection between the profession and roguery 
because a silly girl had united them with my 
fate on daisy petals. 

The gentleman turned to me. 
introduced to him as Mr. Sands. 
you think of it?” he asked. 

The query was vague enough for a court’s 
questioning. Was he entrapping me into an 
expression of opinion concerning himself, or 
fate, or daisies, or the best society? I was non- 
committal. 

“Tt? What?” I asked. 

“That trois temps,” he answered, nodding to 
the musicians, 

**T have not heard it,” I replied. 

**T thought as much,” he answered, with a 
smile. ‘‘ You have capabilities for abstraction 
and concentration.” He turned to the gentle- 
man at his side and resumed his conversation. 

I bit my lips with vexation. I had said to 
myself that if the best society would talk to me 
I had it in my power to be agreeable, but this 
man had surprised me into a confession of my 
abstraction, and had left me when he had passed 
judgment on my mood. I saw Aunt Larkin 
across the room, and made a movement to join 
her. 

Mr. Sands arrested the movement. 
is your intention ?” he asked. 

** Migration,” I answered. 


I had been 


| 


“What 


“What do | 


old ease and lightness and pleasure. Not until 
| the music ceased did my partner conduct me to 
a seat in the bay -window. 

Involuntarily my eyes turned to Aunt Larkin. 


,| She was surveying us through her eye-glass, 


| with the wonder answered and the satisfaction 
intensified. 

My companion’s gaze followed mine. ‘ Lar- 
kin looks as if the lawsuit had been settled in 
her favor,” he said, musingly. 

He knows of my aunt’s suit, then, I thought. 
**Ts Mrs, Larkin likely to win ?” I asked. 

Mr. Sands’s face expressed some surprise at 
my knowledge of the suit. ‘‘ We can not tell,” 
| he answered. “A little influence either way 
| may change the tide in either direction. Do 
you know the woman ?” 

**Yes—that is—she is—” 

**She is a rare diplomatist,” interrupted Mr. 
Sands. “Her half-brother, Richard Wiggins, 
the contestant in this case, is no match for her 
in that direction.” 

**T thought the question of skill lay between 
lawyers,” I answered. ‘‘ What is the strength 
of the lawyer pitted against Robert Larkin ?” 

The man’s answer was a laugh, peculiar and 
involuntary. 

“You are he!” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

He bowed, and with a smile inquired, ‘‘ What 
do you know of the Larkin suit ?” 

‘¢ That woman yonder in diamonds and point 
lace is my aunt Larkin,” I answered. 

‘< What strange fate throws us together?” he 
asked, musingly. 

“The fate that controls the meetings end 
partings of the Montagues and Capulets,” I an- 
swered, larghing. 

** God forbid!” was the exclamation, so earn- 
est in answer to my tone of badinage that I 





** Madness!” he exclaimed. 
bitious. 
star.” 

“ An earthly figure would suit me better,” 
said, quietly, perhaps bitterly. 

“Suggest one,” was the authoritative re- | 
sponse. 

** Wall-flower,” I answered. 


You are am- 
You are not content to be a yer 


| 


looked up with sudden wonder into the darkly 
flashing eyes and gravely thoughtful face. 

The music changed at the moment. 

** Another redowa!” exclaimed my compan- 
ion. ‘The order of dances has been changed. 
| Ah! it is Rob Larkin’s work, and here he 
comes to claim your hand, Ae revoir !” 

That night I had more than a sight of the 
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best society. I mingled with it, haunted ever | 


by two faces that watched me closely, and those 
faces were Aunt Larkin’s and Lawyer Sands’s. 

My aunt Larkin met me with a smile next 
morning. ‘‘ Last night was an experiment,” 
she said, with a shrewd glance in her dark 
eyes. 

” 4 Yes,” I answered. 

‘<Tt was a success,” she continued, compla- 
cently. 

I bowed in acknowledgment of her praise. 

‘You are not handsome,” she continued, 

‘‘No,” I replied. 

“ But there is something in your face supe- 
rior to beauty,” she pursued. ‘‘ Rob sees it. 
[ should say Kirke Sands was not blind to it.” 

I did not reply. I was thinking of Kirke 
Sands. 

“Your uncle Dick is his client,” continued 
my aunt, ‘* You can steal a march on him by 
making Kirke Sands your friend. If you have 
friends, use them.” 

I remembered Kirke Sands’s opinion of my 
aunt, ‘‘ She is a rare diplomatist.” I began to 
suspect dimly that she was using me. 

“You saw the blonde lady in white and 
pearls at Judge Hart’s last night ?” inquired my 
aunt. ° 
“Yes,” I replied. There was no woman’s 
face so impressed on my mind as hers, for 
Kirke Sands was oftenest near it when away 
from me, 

‘“‘That was Margaret Clay,” explained my 
aunt. ‘She will inherit your uncle Dick's 
fortune. Rob has feared that Kirke Sands 
would prove a powerful antagonist in the suit 
because of his interest in Miss Clay. You know 
the song: 

‘Love gave him energy, 
Love gave him strength,’ 
and then again, 
‘Love rules alike in camp and in court.’ 


If you could distract his attention you could 
checkmate the game. It is worth the trial.” 

I did not say a word. I was sure my aunt 
was using me. 

‘**We lose much if we lose this lawsuit,” 
pursued my aunt. “I lose a fine estate, and 
you lose a good income, and perhaps a hus- 
band. I have set my heart on an alliance be- 
tween you and Rob.” 

My lip curled. Here, indeed, were possi- 
bilities for the fulfillment of the daisy prophecy. 
The lawyer, rogue, and satin dress were not so 
very far away in my aunt’s calculations. 

My aunt resumed, explaining our position. 
“If we fail in this suit there will be retrench- 
ment for me and school-teaching for you.” 

I smiled. School-teaching was possible. 
That other—to be the wife of Rob Larkin— 
was impossible. 

Months after I bent over my writing at Aunt 
Larkin’s desk, but I could not write. 
up the desk and picked up a book. 


utes later I laid that aside and took up some | appointment for him to call, 


| 





| parlor, 


| 
| 


| 
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sewing. I was soon weary of that, and walked 
to the window. 

Aunt Larkin, standing at the mantlé; watched 
me, and said, as she began to pace the floor: 
“There isn’t any use, Ruth, I have been 
through all that set of employments, and have 
come down to this walking of the floor. It's 
the only thing I can do when I am nervous. 
You have a vast amount of self-control, I have 
wondered at you sitting calmly at the desk 
when in the lower part of the city men are 
wielding the power that will make us, com- 
paratively speuking, rich women or beggars,” 
She took out her watch with nervous, trembling 
fingers. ‘‘I should think it was time to hear 
from Rob,” she said, impatiently. ‘‘ He prom- 
ised to send a messenger when he knew the de- 
cision. I haven't much doubt of the result. 
We have every thing on our side. Even Kirke 
Sands, the opposing counsel, will not be likely 
to use his influence against you. His admira- 
tion is undisguised, and you have locked thy 
yame for Margaret Clay completely. Ah! 1 
hear the street-door. And it is—yes, it is Rob's 
step. He has come himself to bring the good 
news.” 

She rushed into the hall and met her step- 
son on the stairs, I bent my ear to listen. I 
could not catch the words, but I knew Rob 
Larkin’s bitter, angry tones, and my aunt’s in- 
credulous exclamation signified defeat. 

They entered the room; Rob Larkin, heat- 
ed, flushed, and indignant; my aunt, incredu- 
lous and aghast. “It can not be!” she was 
saying. ‘* We had every thing on our side.” 

‘* But it can be,” answered her step-son, bit- 
terly. ‘We had nothing on our side, To be 
sure, I thought we were secure, but Sands work- 
ed as if all the furies drove him, and he car- 
ried the judge right over to his side. Every 
body says that Margaret Clay was the motive 
power.” 

“*T was certain he would work for Ruth,” 
said my aunt, in vexed disappointment. ‘‘I 
have built great expectations on his interest in 
her,” 

‘*Humph!” exclaimed Rob Larkin. ‘‘ To- 
day’s work settles the question of his interest 
in Margaret Clay. Ah! He’s a rogue, is 
Sands. They say his bargain with Wiggins 
was tremendous. I believe it was Margaret 
Clay’s hand.” 

‘Well, Ruth,” said my aunt, turning to me, 
‘it is as I said. There will be retrenchment 
for me, and you—” 

“7 shall return to Uncle Levi's and my school- 
teaching,” I answered, with a bitter smile. The 
bitterness was not in the school-teaching ; I was 
thinking of Kirke Sands and Margaret Clay. 

That evening a servant brought me a card, 
saying that a gentleman waited for me in the 
It was Kirke Sands, and I declined to 


see him. If the question of his interest in Mar- 


I shut | garet Clay was settled I had no wish to see him. 
A few min- | Next there came a note, asking me to make an 


What had men 
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like him to do with my new sphere? Jake | 
Spear was better suited to it. My answer was | 
brief, decisive, and negative. I thought it 
would accomplish that whereto it was sent. } 

I was walking down Broadway one rainy 
day, profoundly meditative, trying to forget | 
the things behind and press forward to things | 
before. The things behind were luxury, re-| 
finement, and Kirke Sands. They were hard | 
to forget. The things before were the school- | 
house under the hill, the farm-house kitchen, 
Uncle Levi, Aunt Ann, and Jake Spear. I did 
not press forward. I dreaded going there on 
the morrow. 

An east wind blowing violently caught my 
veil and bore it down the pavement. A gentle- 
man coming up stooped to catchit. I fixed my 
eyes on a shop window in study of its wares to 
avoid Kirke Sands, but he came to my side. 

** Madam, you have lost your veil,” he said. 

I turned calmly, prepared for the encounter, 
but the man’s face was not calm. 

**Ruth! Miss Macy!” he exclaimed. ‘Fate 
sent me your veil.” 

**You are mistaken,” I answered, calmly. 
“Tt was an east wind.” 

** Be it so,” was his earnest response; “ still 
it is fate. See, it is raining fast! It is no day 
for a woman to be out, Let me order this car- 
riage and take you home, I have much to say to 
you.” 

A sudden impulse seized me to hear what 
this man had to say by way of justification for 


his “‘most unaccountable behavior,” as Aunt 
Larkin called it. 

He attempted no justification. 
were seated in the carriage his first words 
startled me: “I believe you are my fate, Miss 
Macy.” 

**T think you are mistaken again,” I said, 


When we 


trying in vain to speak calmly. ‘* Margaret 
Clay is your fate, according to public opinion 
and Aunt Larkin.” 

**Margaret Clay!” Kirke Sands laughed 
sarcastically. ‘A woman with a doll’s face 
and a child’s manners. I want a woman. I 
want you, Ruth Macy. I set public opinion 
and your aunt Larkin at defiance. Be my 
wife, Ruth Macy!” 

I was gathered unresistingly in the strong 
man’s arms; I had not the heart or wish to 
say nay. 

“Send your aunt to me,” he said, as he 
sprang out of the carriage at Aunt Larkin’'s 
door, ‘You must not go into the country to- 
morrow.” 

‘* Lawyer Sands is waiting to see you in the 
parlor,” I said to Aunt Larkin, as she sat as- 
sorting papers. 

‘*Lawyer Sands!” exclaimed my aunt, in- 
credulously. Then her eyes scrutinized my 
face carefully. “You have been out?” she 
asked. ‘*What does Lawyer Sands want? 
What does it mean?” 

I vouehsafed her no reply, but walked to the 





window. ‘There my aunt found me on her re- 


turn. She was smiling in a satisfied way, but 
the smile did not cover her astonishment. 

“Tt is a remarkable dénouement,” she said, 
expressing her astonishment. “ But you have 
done well, Catching Kirke Sands was worthy 
of a Macy;” and her satisfaction gleamed out 
there. “Of course you must not go into the 
country,” she continued. ‘* Your lover is anx- 
ious for a speedy consummation of the affair. 
The public will be quite taken aback, And J 
don’t wonder! I never dreamed but he was 
working for Margaret Clay!” So her astonish- 
ment vented itself. ‘‘I shall give you a wed- 
ding!” she exclaimed, after a minute’s pause, 
** You shall wear satin and point lace. It wil] 
be a delightful thing to enjoy the public sur- 
prise. I declare you have done a good thing! 
It’s almost a pity that you will cease to be a 
Macy.” So her satisfaction expressed itself. 

A bride in white satin, leaning on my hus- 
band’s arm, I watched the wrappers taken off 
a bridal gift. It was a brooch—* a pretty bau- 
ble,” my husband said. 

It was more tome, It was a daisy, with the 
yellow disk of frosted gold and thin, white, 
pearly petals, It suggested the daisy proph- 
ecy—a lawyer, rogue, and satin dress. I did 
not need to look at Jane Spear’s card to ascer- 
tain the name of the giver. I put it in the 
case, and clasped it tight, and packed it, still 
later, at the bottom of my wedding gifts. The 
man who married a dowerless bride for love 
was not a rogue, 

I had been married a year when my aunt 
Larkin called on me. 

‘**T have been to hear your uncle Dick Wig- 
gins’s will read,” she said, with an involuntary 
grimace, 

“Ah!” I .answered, indifferently. There 
were few subjects of so little possible interest 
to me as this man’s will. 

“You should have been there,” continued 
my aunt, with a sorry attempt at smiling. ‘‘It 
would have done you good to find yourself so 
remembered.” 

“T remembered!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” answered my aunt. ‘ You are equal 
heir with Margaret Clay. It was the price of 
Kirke Sands’s counsel. He played his cards 
well to defeat us and marry you.” 

‘*Who drew up this will?” I asked, with 
trembling voice. 

** Kirke Sands,” answered my aunt. 

I answered not a word; but I went to the 
bottom of my bridal gifts that day and fastened 
the daisy brooch at my throat. 

**A pretty bauble,” my husband said, as he 
stooped to kiss me. 

“Yes,” I answered, with a shiver. 
lieve in fate and daisies.” 

‘*T will tell you something better to believe,’ 
he said. 

It was the half of my uncle Dick’s fortune. 
But that morning’s sun had risen on a woman 
a thousandfold richer. 

My husband was a lawyer—and a rogue. 


“T be- 
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MY ENEMY’S 
CHAPTER V. | 
DEATH IN ARCADIA, 


TONE of us liked the singing-saloon. Not 
N that there was any thing bad about it ex- | 
cept its name ; that, in & small country town, | 
was quite enough. In our town it did not | 
much matter whether a man, woman, or insti- | 
tution was really bad or good. The sole ques- | 
tion was whether he, she, or it had a bad name. | 
So it had long been our object that Christina | 
should abandon the music-hall, and try to live | 
hy teaching singing and the piano. At last we | 
resolved that a day-school should be opened. 
Yes; Mr. and Miss Braun’s school—French, | 
German, and music. We advertised in the lo- | 
cal paper—rather a stretch of boldness on our | 
part in those quiet days—and I brought in a | 
copy of the paper that same evening, over which | 
we gazed and laughed a good deal. Young la- 
dies and gentlemen were to be taught; and of 
course perfectly original plans were to be adopt- 
ed in the teaching of every thing. A great 
brass plate was got and engraved with the le- 
gend, **Mr. and Miss Braun’s School.” I 
crossed the street furtively to look at it, and re- 
port as to the effect; and the thing was so far 
accomplished. 

Not many pupils came at first. The story 
of Christina’s nightly performances had of 
course got abroad, and made mammas feel shy 
of such an instructress. Gradually, however, 
a few were got together, all from the humbler 
ranks of our middle plateau; these brought 
more; and the terms being moderate, and a 
good deal taught for the money, things began 
to look a little more prosperous. 

Still, this was clearly not the kind of field 
which Christina’s ambition would have sought. 
We had often indulged and talked over wild 
hopes that at some distant period we might sing 
together, prima donna and primo tenore, upon 
some great stage, with half a metropolis for our 
audience. ‘*I saw Rubini,” Mr. Braun would 
sometimes repeat, ‘‘in Italy, when he was your 
age—ja wohl, I knew him too—and he had not 
a finer voice. No; that had he not.” I re- 
port this eulogy of my voice without a blush. 
The tribunal which is proverbially wiser than 
Voltaire has since decided, very conclusively, 
that my voice is not quite equal to Rubini’s. 
But at the time the praise was spoken it had 
some effect upon me other than to make me 
smile. 

In fact it had become gradually understood 
that the musical and other fortunes of Christina 
and myself were to be associated in life and for 
life, whenever fate and favor should allow us to 
begin the struggle together. We were to make 
a great name in Florénce, in Paris, in London. 
I need not say that we did not pause to con- 
sider whether any difficulties were likely to 
arise in the way of a pair who began by getting 
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married as a preliminary to seeking their for- 
tune. As to our solitary counselor, he would 
have seen no objection whatever to any scheme 
which seemed graceful, disinterested, and some- 
what romantic; and even if the scheme had 
none of these recommendations, he would have 
become reconciled to it or any thing else in a 
quarter of an hour. So far, then, the common 
obstructions to the course of true love did not, 
in our case, rise to disturb the smoothness of 
the current. There were only three persons in 
the world to be consulted, or who cared a straw 
about the matter, and they were quite in har- 
mony cn the subject. 

At least we were quite in harmony so far as 
the love and the main wish of two lives were 
concerned, But the feelings of Christina and 
myself did not always flow in the same channel. 
She was a true-born artist; I never was, ex- 
cept in the merely technical sense, an artist at 
all. She would have given up a fortune for a 
lyric success ; if I were assured of an easy in- 
come, I should no more have thought of be- 
coming a professional singer than of becoming 
an amateur fireman. Moreover, all her plans 
and projects now were for splendid success un- 
der my leadership. Like all women who have 
any imagination, she saw her lover as a hero 
destined to triumph on every field he chose to 
enter. She always arranged the plan of the 
future as if we could not fail. I looked for- 
ward with a secret dread of failure to every un- 
dertaking in which I was likely to bear a part. 
For all that is talked of man’s idle self-conceit, 
I think an ignoble distrust of our own capabili- 
ties is one of the commonest of masculine weak- 
nesses. In my case, indeed, my distrust was 
well justified in one sense; but it helped, more 
than any thing else, to spoil some part of my 
life. Christina really knew what she could do; 
and she was only waiting for the time to do it. 
She was quite happy, cooking her father’s sau- 
sage and lighting his pipe; but all the time she 
knew herself an embryo prima donna, and re- 
garded the musical world as only waiting for 
her. There were times when I felt something 
like a pang of pity for her inexperience, and 
her confident, sanguine nature. I ought rather 
to have pitied my own inferior courage, miser- 
ably inferior endowments, inferior organization 
altogether. Knowing what she became—know- 
ing what, under brighter auspices, she might 
have become—it now seems to me the very 
blindness of affection which made her dream 
for a moment of placing herself and her career 
under the guidance and guardianship of one so 
miserably unworthy. 

I often wondered how, with her ideas and her 











hopes, she could have endured singing in a vul- 
gar provincial music-hall. I told her as much. 
| J] would sing any where,” she said, ‘‘rath- 
ler than be in debt. Father could do nothing, 
| and I must use every power I have, or he must 
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starve, I would have sung my songs in the 
streets rather than see him troubled to get 
bread. So little makes him happy, that it 
would be a shame if he were to want any 
thing; and then he is old, and he remains 
not long, perhaps;” and tears stood in her 
eyes. “I sang in a concert-saloon in Co- 
logne, a room near the theatre; I wonder if 
it’s there now? I could find it ina moment, 
if I were there; we will go there one day and 
look at the outside of it; but only the outside, 
for I hated the place itself. Yes, I sang there 
when I was a little one—yes, only ten years 
old,” 

‘*But you were not born in Cologne ?” 

**No, no; much farther away from this— 
across the Vistula.”” (She mentioned an old 
historic Prussian town.) ‘*‘We only came to 
Cologne when we were coming to England; 
and we only came to England to go to Ameri- 
ca, 
ward in any thing ; and.so we remained a whole 
year in Cologne on our way*to England, and 
now we have been many years in England on 
our way to America; and I° don’t suppose we 
shall ever get there, unless we go there some 
day to visit your brother, Emanuel.” 

**But we shall visit your birth-place some 
day, shall we not, dearest ?” 

“T don’t know, Emanuel; I don’t like to 
think of it. I was not happy there—oh, not 
happy at all, but very miserable; and I do not 
want ever to see the place any more. It is like 


a discord, or a broken string, or a harsh note, or | 


something of that kind, coming in to some bezu- 
tiful delicious piece of music, when I turn from 
now to then. It was all so dull, and without 


color, and sad and harsh. My father and broth- | 


’ 


er never could agree.” (I should mention that 
I was aware of one of Mr. Braun’s sons being 
still alive. ) 
and not forbearing. I don’t remember what it 
was all about ; but I can guess now that Louis 
thought—well, I suppose he thought my father 


had not been very prudent or persevering; but | 
I know he was harsh, and he scolded, and his | at this time in the little old room. 


wife scolded. She was very cold and hard and | 
religious, and she always sc olded me. 


one of the old bridges. 
man found me—I remember him so well; 


But father has not the art of getting for- | 


‘** Louis was very harsh to father, | 


a a 

During the whebe of the story, which she to; 
in a dreamy kind of tone, her eyes and lips h ad 
marked its incidents with the sy ‘mphony of dee; 
expression. She lived the old life quite oye; 
again, as she thus ran it throngh for me. 
was glad when the story was done, so painf 
was the emotion it had evidently caused her, 

“ How happy for me, dearest Christina, that 
you did not go to America! I only wish I }; 
known you sooner, and were rich for your sak 
and you should never have sung in a wretche; 
saloon.” 

** I sang very badly in the place here late ly; 
but I think it was because the people the: 
knew nothing about singing, and there was 
no use in trying to sing well.” 

**You sang only too well for me; you be- 
wildered me. I never heard such singing be- 
fore—indeed, I never heard any singing before, 
in the true sense.” 

“*Ah, I always sang my best when you wer 
there. I saw you the very first night, and san, 
for you. I loved you even then, Emannel, 
though [I thought you came with no good-wil| 
tome. Was I not angry and rude? Aci! | 
think I loved you always, before even that nigh: 
—yes, from the very first.” 

‘*And will always, to the very last ?” 
pered, 

** Always—oh, always—if you remain stil] 
what you are, what I believe you to be. And 
if not, then—” 

** Then, dearest ?” 

“Then all my light will go out, Emanuel, 
and I shall be miserable forever. Oh, if I ever 
think you do not love me beyond every thing in 
this world, then I shall hate you—no, I don’ 
believe I ever could hate you; but I shall bx 
wretched, and perhaps make both of us unhap- 
py for our lives. But I think that you will 
never change; I knew from the very first that 


I 


I whis- 


| you would some time come to love me; and 


now I know that you will love me always. 
how bright life is now!” 
Her eyes sparkled in tears, 


Ah, 


We were alone 
She seated 
herself at the piano and sang one of her Ger- 


One day, | man hymns with even more than her wontei 
I remember, she told me I had too great an ap-| passion of pathos. 
petite, and ate too much for a little beggar-girl ; | 
and I cried half the night through, and then got | 
up and tried to steal away, to drown myself from | 
But an old night-watch- | 


I sat listening in the deep- 
ening twilight of the calm summer evening, 
happy—transcendently rapturous and happy. 
Those were bright days. I have lingered 
long over them here, although they sounded 


he| but as the overture of my life, and really 
had a horn and a spear of some kind—and he | formed no part of the drama itself. 


I have 


brought me back; and she beat me, and I so | lingered over them because they were so hap- 
hated her! At last father said he would go | py, and because they were so brief. 

away, and I was delighted. I did not care| How long might we have gone on thus peace- 
where we went—any where, so that we went | fully and happily, content with merely playing 
away. Louis, indeed, was not bad, for he gave | the prelude of real existence? When should 
us money to go; and she was not bad either. | we have married, and begun the business of 
I think she must have been a good woman, but | our life-drama in good earnest? These are 
hard; and then she had children of her own, speculations which I used to be fond of going 
and we were mere dependents. So I came to| over and over in my mind, but which I can 
sing in Cologne, Emanuel, and then here ; and | hardly expect any body else to follow with in- 
so ends my long, long story.” | terest. I dismiss them here from my pages; 























but the words I have written may remain, for 
they will serve to indicate thus early that the 
drama was neyer played out as we had pre- 
arranged it. 

The first discordant note which Fate struck 
in was the death of Christina’s father. The 
mild old man passed suddenly but very quietly 
out of life. One evening he complained of 
having a headache and cold feet. When I 
came that night a doctor was with him. I re- 
mained all night. Whatever malady had seized 
my poor old friend kept a firm hold. ‘Toward 
morning he talked a good deal, now in English, 
now in French, now in German, intelligibly but 
not coherently, of his early home, his wander- 
ings, his lost wife (whom now he saw in Chris- 
tina), his family one by one, his flowers. He 
murmured stray scraps of German poems: 
“Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh”—those exqui- 
site, mournful, consoling lines which came from 
Goethe’s soul and hung late upon his dying lips ; 
and he whispered now that he was going to 
learn all the secrets of the Creation; and he 
repeated faintly two lines from Uhland : 

“Da sind die Tage lang genug, 
Da sind die Niichte mild.” 
Toward the end he brightened up into clearer 
consciousness, and called Christina by her name. 
I remember with a peculiar pang how he touch- 
ed Christina’s hand and then mine, smiled upon 
us in the old gentle way, full of trust and seren- 
ity, and so died. He looked only a little paler 
and milder in death than in life. 

After this came a long sad interval, sweet- 
ened, I must own, to me by the consciousness 
that my presence and my love must be still 
more needful to Christina than before. 


————_—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHRISTINA AND I, 


Tue same little room, unchanged save for 
the absence of one of its old inmates, whose 
flute, pipe, and books stood untouched in their 
familiar former places. Christina and 1 were 
alone. We had been talking lon, and earn- 
estly. She arose and went to the window, 
and looked silently and thoughtfully into the 
soft summer night-air. The breath of an ex- 
quisite day still haunted somehow the very 
pavement of the street below, and seemed to 
soften the hum and the tread of the people 
who passed under our window. ‘The stars 
were faint in the violet sky, from which the 
light of day had not yet wholly faded. 

Christina remained for a while motionless 
and silent, one hand keeping back her hair, 
the other arm resting on the side of the open 
window. ‘This was one of those evenings at 
the close of summer when the dusk seems to 
descend suddenly like a veil; and as I looked 
admiringly and lovingly on her face, turned in 
profile to me and gazing westward, the roseate 
light which shone on it suddenly went out, and 
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her cheek seemed pale and melancholy, As 
the room appeared to darken she looked away 
ffom where the light in the west had been, and 
turned toward me smiling, with a sweet, sad 
expression, which I see even now. 

**Emanuel,” she said, *‘ you have made me 
happy—happy, although we have lost my poor 
father. I never before knew what it was to 
feel even an hour’s happiness. My life was 
always cold and hard, and I did not hope for 
much better on earth. Now I believe in hap- 
piness, for I believe in love. Do you know that 
I tried all I could to love poor Edward Lam- 
bert; he was so fond of me, and so good; but 
I could not. I did my best: I wished and 
prayed to ivve‘him, and I could not. I do not 
know what would have happened to me but 
for you. I knowI never could have staid with 
my brother in that place, which would be 
strange to me now. I think I should have 
had to find out the old bridge where I was 
going to drown myself before, and complete 
the work this time. What would have become 
of me if I had gone there ?” 

“What would have become of me?” I asked, 
with something of reproach at least in my 
voice, 

“T don’t know. I thought perhaps you 
would have been as happy without me—but 
stop, don’t scold me—indeed I don’t think so 
now. If I succeeded in the world—” 

“ And didn’t fling yourself from the bridge.” 

** And didn’t fling myself from the bridge— 
don’t laugh at me, that was quite a possibility 
too—if I didn't drown myself, but lived and 
succeeded, and made a great noise in the 
world, and got money, then you should have 
heard of me, for I would have come to you. 
If not, then you should never have heard or 
known any thing more of me. I think that is 

| what I meant to do, if I clearly meant to do 
any thing. But you have changed all that, 
Emanuel, and it only remains—” 

“It only remains to arrange our plans and 
to be happy.” 

“We will think of our plans to-morrow, 
when we are a little more calm and composed. 
All this has come on us rather suddenly, and I 
scarcely slept last night, Emanuel, with think- 
ing of you, and how soon I must leave you. 
Then, even when I fell asleep at last toward 
morning, I had such a horrid dream; I dreamt 
that you yourself, with your own lips, told me 
calmly I had better go—that we had better sep- 
arate; and awoke in misery, But that, thank 
Heaven! has not come true, and I feel that we 
are acting the wisest part. Life is not long 
enough for separation, is it, dearest? and I 
know my Emanuel will not suffer loss in the 
end by his sacrifice. I see the future all bight 
before us—as bright as the sky was just now— 
that is, before the evening's red had faded and 

the darkness come up.” 

Sacrifice! My sacrifice apparently was that 
I consented to be loved as a man does not ex- 
pect to be loved a second time in this world. 
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Let me explain the source and meaning of 
the conversation I have just described. 

The death of Christina’s father ought, in ac- 
cordance with ordinary usage and respect for 
public opinion, to have somewhat changed the 


manner of our intercourse; but it did not—I | 
still spent every evening with Christina as be- | 


fore. I sat beside her while she made her 
mourning-dress ; I was beside her in the deep- 
est of her affliction, and in its gradual subsi- 
dence. When the funeral had been long over, 
and the clergyman and one or two other friends 
who came out of mere kindness had ceased to 
visit her, I came regularly every evening, and 
sat for hours with her just as before. I can 
say literally that all the time I did not give to 
business or to sleep I gave to her. I always 
left her with reluctance, though the separation 
was but for a few hours, I always hastened 
eagerly to her, although only a few hours had 
passed since our last meeting. We walked 
together of evenings on the hills and by the 
sea, and watched the line of light that streamed 
from the west until it seemed to fade into the 
waves and the night and the starscame up. I 
learned from her to know each constellation 
that lights our northern horizon. Her father 
had taught her, like himself, to live among the 
stars and love them, 
as much as to hear her sing—ay, ‘‘far above 
singing.” My whole nature was quickened 
and purified by hers; it was the old, old story 
of Cymon and Iphigenia over again. 

Of course it must have been dreadfully im- 


proper, not to say dangerous, thus to spend | 


long evenings after evenings together and 
alone. But we never thought it so, and indeed 
never thought about the matter at all. I know 
that nothing could have been purer than our 
love, more innocent than our intercourse. I 


do not recommend that sort of thing as a rule 


—I see all the danger of it; I see that the two 
very best people in the world—and we, good 
lack, were not even the second-best—might 
have found reason to repent such heedless self- 
confidence. But it is certain that we trod the 
furnace unscathed—nay, that we did not even 
know we were girt with fire from which ordi- 
nary eyes would say there was no escaping. 
do not well know what preserved us; perhaps 


our very unconsciousness of danger, perhaps | 


poetry, perhaps music, perhaps sentimentality, 
perhaps that generous subtle fire of youthful 
love which has so little of the animal oil in its 
composition. I can only say that, when we 
were driven out of our terrestrial paradise, we 
had at least no cause to blush, or hang our 
heads, or cover ourselves, because of shame. 
Of course, however, this was not the view of 
the matter taken by our neighbors, It was not 
likely that in such a miserable little town, en- 


slaved by the judgment of Mrs, Grundy, con- | 


duct like ours could escape gossip and criticism. 
The people living in the same house with Chris- 
tina knew of our meetings; pupils of Chris- 
tina’s called occasionally in the evening and 


I loved to hear her talk ' 


I} 


| found us together; many good-natured persons 
| began to talk about us, of whom, I can say jp 
all sincerity, we had never conversed. ‘This 
kind of talk must at last reach Christina’s ears. 
and it did. 

One evening when I came as usual I was told 
that she was not at home; and I was much sur- 
prised, knowing how few acquaintances she had, 
and how little she cared to visit any of them, 
The next evening the same thing occurred. 
The next day I wrote her a letter asking, some- 
what warmly, for an explanation. I received 
a reply full of love and tenderness, begging of 
me not to come that evening, but promising to 
write again. I did not grow jealous, or sus- 
picious, or angry. I knew that Christina’s 
heart lay open to me; but I became alarmed, 
expectant of some evil news; restless, sad. | 
think I had from the beginning a foreboding 
that something disagreeable would reach us 
from her brother. Immediately on poor Mr, 
Braun’s death Christina had written to her 
brother, acquainting him with the event, de- 
scribing exactly and frankly her own position 
and prospects, and asking simply for any advice 
he could give. For weeks no answer came; 
but we were not much surprised. In those 
days railways did not traverse East Prussia 
and connect Ostend with St. Petersburg. 

At last I received a little note from Christina, 
written in apparent haste, and asking me to see 
her that evening. I went at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. It was the evening with which 
this chapter opens. 

I hurried up stairs, and found her door open. 
I went in, and saw her alone, kneeling on the 
floor, and engaged in packing up some clothes, 
books, and music. She looked up, and there 
| was so sad an expression in her face that I posi- 
tively started. 

“Christina, my dearest,” I said, kneeling on 
| the ground beside her, *‘ what on earth has hap- 

pened? Why do you look so sad—and why 
| would you not see me before ?” 

‘*T am going away, Emanuel,” she replied, 
| in a very faltering voice. 

**Going away! Going where? Away from 
}me? No, that I know you are not.” 

“Ah, yes; it is quite true. I am going to 
| Reichsberg—I must go!” 

**Never! you shall not!” 

*“T must, indeed. See, Emanuel, here is 
my brother’s letter. Read what he writes.” 
| I took the letter and tried to read it. It was 
|in German, written in a dreadful character, 
|which danced before my eyes maddeningly. 
| After some impatient bungling efforts I thrust 
| it into her hand. 

“Read it, Christina,” I said; ‘‘ and let me 
| know the meaning of all this, for Heaven's 
| sake!” 

She read me the letter. It was long, well- 
| meaning, cold but not unkindly, intensely mor- 

al, pious, and philistinish. It expressed well- 
regulated regret for the death of Mr. Braun, 
but it made it a duty to allude rather pointedly 
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to his faults and his weaknesses. It showed 
how these faults and weaknesses had now left 
the daughter, whom he, the father, so profess- 
ed to love, homeless and unprovided with any 
means, at scarcely nineteen years of age, in a 
far-off foreign country. It expressed a hope 


that Mr. Braun had found in dying that spiritual 
comfort and faith which he ostentatiously re- 
jected during his lifetime. 

All this I listened to somewhat impatiently 
as Christina put into half-intelligible Enclis! 
its long sentences. But the point of the story 


’ 
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lay in the concluding passages, and these soon 
secured my whole attention. Louis Braun dis- 
approved and deplored the kind of life his sister 
had led as a singer, utterly demurred to her idea 
of ultimately going on the stage, and enjoined, 
nay insisted, on her immediately leaving En- 
gland and placing herself under his protection. 
He inclosed some abominable Prussian notes 
for the purpose of assisting her to undertake 
the journey, which he recommended her to make 
by way of steamer or sailing vessel from London 
or Hull to Dantzic. 

‘It’s kind of Louis,” Christina stammered 
out, when she had read totheend. ‘‘ You see, 
Emanuel, he has a good heart, and means for 
the best. I can do nothing else. I must go; 
and I will help him in his business, and attend 
to his shop. But I will go on the stage and 
sing yet one day, for all that.” 

**You shall pot go to him!” I exclaimed. 
“You shall be the servant of no brother, and 
attend to no shop. What right has your broth- 
er to control you? What has he ever done for. 
you, that he should attempt to order you about 
in that way? What account of your movements 
have you to render to him? Leave it to me; 
Til write to him.” 

“Louis knows not one word of English; 
and, dear Emanuel, I don’t think your German 
would be quite certain to explain itself clearly 
to him.” 

** Now, I know you don’t think of going,” I 
said, warmly clasping her; ‘‘ you never could 
smile in that way if you thought of leaving me, 
Write yourself, then, and tell your brother that 
he may go—I mean that when you really need- 
ed his protection he did not offer it, and that 
now you don’t want it, and will have none of it. 
No, don’t write that—of course you would not 
—but write and tell him you will not and can 
not go.” ; 

* But what can we do, Emanuel ?” she asked, 
looking up at me with her large eyes, now all 
sadness and seriousness, ‘ My brother’s letter 
is not all; but my pupils—I did not like to tell 
you before—are all dropping away. Yes, it is 
quite true; soon, I fear, I shall have none. The 
people here talk so much; and now they talk 
of us, who never did them any harm. Yester- 
day a lady who had always been my good friend 
took away her three girls, After the holidays 
some always do not come back; and this time 
I shall have very, very few. I met Miss Griffin 
a week ago, and she spoke very strangely and 
coldly to me. I do not care about my brother 
much—I hardly know him at all; but I see that 
I had better go to him, and even for your sake 
I must go; and perhaps—oh, perhaps, my own 
dear Emanuel—we may meet once again.” 

“Once again! 
Why can not we at once put a stop to the talk of 
all these people? Why can not we be married 
now—to-morrow ? We do not want much to 
make us happy. Listen, Christina—hear what 
a salary I have; in a place like this we might 
live on it forever ;” and I whispered its amount 


We will never part—never! | 





—about as much as a fast young Londoner migh; 
spend in gloves and cigars. 

Christina made no answer. Was she over. 
whelmed by the largeness of my means, or rep- 
dered aghast by their smallness ? 

“We shall be the happiest people in the 
world,” I urged. ‘* You can give music-les. 
sons, if you like; or we will give concerts to- 
gether. Why, the singers at that concert ip 
the Assembly Rooms last night were good-for- 
nothing humbugs, I have been told; and yer 
people paid to hear them just because they 
came from London. I am sure no one of them 
had a voice any thing like yours. We only 
want to get known. We can’t give musical ep- 
tertainments together now, that’s quite clear: 
but Mr. and Mrs, Emanuel Temple Banks would 
sound famously, nicht wahr ?” said I, endeavor- 
ing to become jocular. ‘Or suppose I com 
out as a blind singer, like Vult, in the story— 
Richter’s story—your poor father read to us s 
patiently when we were not listening to half of 
it? Suppose I be a blind singer, and you m 
wife or sister, sustaining and guiding me? [| 
think it would draw splendidly.” 

“Nonsense, Emanuel; you must not talk 
guch nonsense,” said Christina, smiling never- 
theless, though perhaps a watery smile. “We 
can not be married yet; it would be too rash; 
and what would people say ?” 

‘* What should we care? Let them say what 
they please. It doesn’t appear that the people 
who concern themselves about us say such very 
flattering things already that we need court their 
good opinion. Let them speak well or ill of us 
—there is a world elsewhere,” I exclaimed, in 
splendid Coriolanus fashion. 

.‘‘ There is, there is indeed, Emanuel!” sh: 
said, springing up and with brightening eyes: 
“there is a world elsewhere, thank Heaven! 
which is not like this narrow and miserable lit- 
tle place. Oh, who would live here and stag 
nate, when there are places where life has a 
chance of success!” 

I saw that she was yielding, and I pressed 
my advantage. I clasped her in my arms, and 
vowed I would not release her until she had 
pledged herself never to leave me. 

* How could I refuse any longer?” she said 
at last. ‘* You have prevailed, my own; ah, [ 
am afraid I was only too willing that you shoul 
prevail. If you are not unwilling to sacrifice 
yourself for a poor singing girl, what can she 
do but accept the sacrifice when she loves you 
so dearly as I do?” 

It was then that she gently withdrew from 
me for a moment, and went to the window, as 
we saw her at the opening of this chapter. 
** Dost thou look at the stars, oh my star?” 

We spoke but little of our plans and pros- 
pects that night; we were too happy for talk. 
Strange thing in mortal life, we knew we were 
happy! It is not retrospect alone which throws 
for me a golden glory round that unforgotten 
evening; I knew at the hour that a golden at- 
mosphere floated round us both. 
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Christina had utterly flung away the early | —we two alone—a long life through, and known 
doubt and despondency of the evening, and re- | no weariness or change if she knew none. The 
turned to the old joyous self-confidence. She | first strong emotion of all my life was love for 
jooked at the future with the brightest eyes. her; and the more I grew to love her, the more 

‘No chance of our failing, Emanuel,” she | jealous I became of the art which she so loved. 
said, ecstatically. I should have been glad to compromise for a 

« And even if we do fail, my dearest,” I re-| life of music-teaching and singing at concerts 
plied, “what then? We shall be none the less | and oratorios, and such milder and safer paths 
happy. I do not care one rush for any success | of the lyric art. Indeed, I had myself had sev- 
in life while we can live for each other and be | eral engagements at local performances of the 
happy. We only value life itself that we may | kind, and was, as I have mentioned already, 
love each other and be happy.” becoming a sort of small, very small, celebrity. 

She smiled a triumphant smile. ‘*Have no|I was saving a little money to begin married 
fear,” she said ; ‘‘ we shall have love and hap- | life withal, and was very economical and care- 
piness and success too. I know we shall; I| ful, my whole heart being set on one object; 
see the future as clear as to-day. Now, dear- | nevertheless, the general impresgjon of respect- 
est, you must go. I shall see you to-morrow | able and good people in our circle still was that 
night, shall I not ?” I was simply going to the devil. 

Needless to give my answer—rather, Ishould| Now the attorney in whose office I daily 
say, to describe it. As I was leaving, my eye | worked was a very respectable man. He was 
fell upon the trunk which she had been packing | a pious man, and sang very loud in church. He 


| 
| 
| 


when I came in. | was also a very pompous man. He had a very 
“You may undo your work of packing now, | respectable, pious, and pompous wife. He con- 
liebchen,” I said, smilingly. | sorted with the rector; he sometimes dined with 


“ Nay, is it worth while ?” she asked, smiling | the local lord; and at the annual flower-show 
with a significance I did not understand. ‘‘ Re-| his wife was always taken notice of and politely 
member the world elsewhere.” | spoken to by an evangelical countess, and by 

Need I say how we parted? Need I tell how | the wives of the county members. 
often I walked backward and forward under} The very morning after I had made my pact 
her window that night? Need I say that I felt | with Christina, I was summoned to my employ- 
the happiest and the proudest of human creat- | er’s room almost immediately on his reaching the 
ures? Need I say how I lay awake, and tossed | office. When I came into the presence of Mr. 
half the night through, recalling every word, | Bollington—that was his name—I saw, by the ~ 
every glance, every kiss; how I shaped out plan | very way in which he settled his neck into his 
after plan for our future path of life ; how I felt | collar, that something was up. I may say that 
all the passion and the ecstasy, without any of | I never liked Mr. Bollington ; his manner some- 
the doubts and feverish fears and torturing | how seemed always to convey to me the idea 
pangs, of love ? that he regarded a salaried clerk as simply a 


pune eT poor devil. 
“Oh, ah, Mr. Banks,” he began. “Yes; I 
CHAPTER VII. want to speak to you. Close the door. Thank 


you; that'll do. Mr. Banks, I hear you are 
getting very much into the way of singing at 
I nave already said that the one thing which | nights at concerts and oratorios, and all that 
gave me any uneasiness as to the future was kind of thing. Now, that is not quite a legal 
Christina’s passionate desire to go on the stage. | sort of thing, nor quite respectable in our line 
This had not, indeed, been a discordant note in | of business; and I am rather afraid it will tell 
our harmony; but it was one I always endeav- | against us, you know. I am very particular, 
ored not totouch. I kept the question as much | Mr. Banks, as you know. Law is rather a par- 
as I could out of sight; I compromised with | ticular sort of business. People say law is jeal- 
it, made myself believe it would arrange itself | ous, and won’t have any rival, don’t they? I 
somehow. In fact, I was afraid of it, but still | think some poet or novelist, or somebody, says 
kept hoping it would come to nothing; for the | something of the kind. I don’t think it will do, 
more and more I loved Christina, the more and | Mr. Banks; I don’t indeed. Law is drier and 
more I wished to keep her wholly to myself, | duller than music; but I think you'll find it 
the more jealous I grew of any art, any profes- | better in the long-run.” 
sion, which could divide her thoughts with me I was a good deal embarrassed by this ad- 
and my love. I could have lived in a desert | dress. I had no respect for Mr. Bollington; I 
island with her forever—yes, I still think I | knew him to be merely a stupid, respectable old 
could—and never wearied of her, or longed for ass; but respectability has somehow an awful 
other companionship. Doubtless to most per- | sort of halo of divine right yet lingering about 
sons such a profession will seem merely the it, and it impresses the Bohemian more than he 
conscious or unconscious exaggeration of senti- cares toacknowledge. I, an embryo Bohemian, 
ment; doubtless in their case it would be so. | had always to make a little mental struggle to 
Iam speaking of myself—of my own heart, and assert myself against this respectable member 
of what I know. I could have lived with her | of society. Now, however, there were other 
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reasons to embarrass me; he seemed actually 
inspired with a purpose to destroy all my proj- 
ects. 


I stammered out something about being fond 


of music, and not seeing any harm in such de- 
votion. 

‘*Pardon me; I have not said there was any 
harm. A taste for music is very respectable ; 
and I am the last man in the world likely to 
find fault with an inclination which some of the 


most respectable persons I know, even in my | 


profession, cultivate—in a manner which, in 
fact, adds to their respectability, I may say. 
But that is in an amateur way, Mr. Banks; in 
an amateur way. It is quite ditferent when 
one comes ‘ope a professional performer; and 
I hear, Mr. Banks, that you have been going 
quite into the professional line of late. Now, 
you have not consulted me on the subject, or 
ascertained whether I considered such an occu- 
pation quite consistent with your position here ; 
and I have therefore found it necessary to send 
for you, and, in fact, to open the subject my- 
self.” 

**T really didn’t suppose,” I said, ‘that you 
could have any objection to my improving my 
income by any means—any honorable means, 
of course—which did not interfere with my 
character or my business here. I have not 
been inattentive to the office.” 

* Pardon me; I have made no charge of the 
kind.” 

**I do not see why one may not have differ- 
ent occupations at different hours of the day.” 


‘‘In a general way there may be no objec- | 


tion. Many occupations admit of such com- 
bination; but we are now speaking of a partic- 
ular gase, This firm, Mr, Banks, has a char- 
acter for strict attention to business, and busi- 
ness of a peculiar and exclusively respectable 
kind. I don’t say that in a certain kind of low 
criminal business, for example, there is neces- 
sarily any reason why a solicitor should object 
to his clerk singing at concerts after office- 
hours. I think it quite possible that such sing- 


ing and a certain kind of criminal business might | 
But ours is not a business | 


combine very well. 
of that class, Mr. Banks, Our clients are of 
quite a different order of life, and they have 
strong and very proper views on the all-import- 
ance of respectability.” 


‘But really, Mr. Bollington” —I had now | 


quite reasserted myself; stupidity had washed 
all the imposing gilt off respectability, and I 
could have laughed at or sworn at it—‘‘ really, 
Mr. Bollington, I don’t quite see that I am 
bound to give up every thing to such views.” 

‘** Not bound at all, Mr. Banks; certainly not 
bound. You are not an articled clerk, and 
are quite frée to act as you please. Let the 
conversation close for the present. Be so good 
as to think the matter over. 
understand my determination. You can there- 
fore decide for yourself, and let me know, and 
we can recur to the subject, if necessary, say the 
day after to-morrow. And now, Mr. Banks, 


I am sure you | 


about the papers in the case of Davys and Pop. 
typool, if you please.” 

This was of course an ultimatum. A greater 
contretemps could hardly have occurred. jj 
my plans for the present were based on tha: 
very combination of music and law which Mr. 
Bollington declared to be only possible, if at all, 
in the case of a very low sort of criminal busj- 
ness. ‘This was a sharp and sudden blow to 
me; and I had the whole day to bear it before 
I could pour out my bad news and my feelings 
to Christina. : 

Grimly enough I went to her lodgings that 
evening. I thought the very sky looked gray 
above me; and Christina’s gladsome, confident 
eyes were a sort of new pang and reproach to 
me. 

“Oh, Emanuel, I am so delighted to hear 
it!” was the reply with which she broke out 
when, with a sad face, I had got through my 
dismal news, ‘‘I am delighted from my heart 
to hear it! Why should you stay in so miser- 
able a place, and be paid a few wretched shil- 
| lings a week, you who are better than them all; 

you with your voice—and your talents—for you 
know I never would care for mere veice? No; 
you are rid of it all now, and are free. Now 
you will have to throw your soul into the art 
you are fitted for, my dear Emanuel. _ III news, 
dear! This is the best and brightest of news 
to Christina. I always feared that you would 
| be content to work and wait here, and I have 
| had enough of working and waiting. You are 
so easily contented—oh, far too easily content- 
ed! but only because you are modest of your 
talents, and do not know what you deserve and 
what you can be,asI do. No,no; my Eman- 
| uel will be no more a slave, but an artist. Tell 
him so, and be free.” 

There was something pitiful to me in hearing 
| the enthusiastic girl run on in this wild way. 
| Alas, Christina,” I said, ‘‘it is not so easy 
| to make a great way in the world as you think 
| —you girls, with your vivid imagination and 
your confidence. You see me with eyes which 
will guide nobody else. Tink how difficult it 
is to get on in this place.” 
| ‘In this place! Yes; but who would think 

of this place? Leave it, my Emanuel! Lon- 
don and Paris—these are the places for us. 
| Why delay here at all? why not go to London 
at once, and together? why, dearest Emanuel, 
why ?” 
| Her impatience rose to something like wild- 
| ness. 

‘* Because, my love,” I said, looking as wise 
| and as cheerful as I could contrive to do—‘‘ be- 
cause in London people who have neither mon- 
ey nor friends may have to starve.” 

** But we have some money. I have saved 
some; a little—and not so very little. See!” 

And she showed me in triumph a few poor 
sovereigns heaped up in a drawer, where any 
body who chanced to enter her room might 
have found, and, if so inclined, stolen them. 
, I could hardly keep back my tears—I was only 
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a boy, after all; and there was something un- **You can’t divide them; they are one and 
speakably pitiful and touching in the pride and the same. They are as my heart and my soul. 
confidence built upon the few poor golden coins. | Oh, Emanuel, you know I love you. I have 

‘My dearest, your money and mine would | no one on earth whom I care for but you.” 
not keep us long in London. People must en- ** And yet if it were a choice between giving 
deavor to make a beginning where they have | up your chance of a career, your dream of a 
friends.” career”—TI was now bitterly jealous of her am- 

‘Then you are content to give up your ca- | bition, and spoke in almost savage tones—“ you 
reer; give up your chance of becoming a great | would throw me away without a thought. Do 
artist—as I know you would be?” you call that love ?” 

‘‘No, not give up, my own Christina, but “ No,” she replied, vehemently, and turning 
just wait only a little for a better chance. | from me, “I donot. But I loved an ambitious 
Listen, you wild girl; we must give up some-| man, a brave man, an artist, and not a slave.” 
thing—” | Had she struck me in the face I could not 

‘‘ But listen, Emanuel. I have set my very | have felt the blow more heavily. A surprised, 
soul on being a great singer, and on your being | passionate, injured cry was breaking from my 
one too. You may think me a mad creature; | lips. I repressed it with all the force of energy 
but I know that in this I am wiser than you. | I could call up; but I turned away, and, sit- 
Don’t stop on the way, and don't be afraid. I | ting on the nearest chair, covered my face with 
am not afraid; why should you—a man?” my hands. 

‘You are not afraid,” I said, taking both } do not know how many minutes or seconds 
ser hands, and trying to pet her into calmness, | I had sat thus. It seemed to me a long inter- 
‘because you are a generous, imaginative, dar-| val of bewildered pain and bitterness. I felt 
ling girl, who, once you love a man, think the | at last a hand laid on mine, and a sweet, pite- 
world must see him as you do, and that he | ous voice murmured “Emanuel!” I allowed 
must turn out something great. I know more | the hand that covered my face to be drawn 
of the world, and of myself, than you do. I) away; and then I saw that Christina was kneel- 
only ask that we should be patient for the sake | ing at my feet, and looking up at me with eyes 
of each other. I can not do any thing which | full of tears. 
might make you unhappy. You may be ready ““Oh, forgive me!” she exclaimed; ‘‘my 
to sacrifice yourself; but don’t ask me to sacri- | dear, dear Emanuel, forgive me; I did not 
fice you.” know what I was saying.” 

‘‘ Listen, Emanuel,” she said, disengaging ** You have cruelly misinterpreted me, Chris- 
her hands from mine, and then laying one arm | tina,” 
on my shoulder and looking earnestly, implor-| “‘ I have indeed; and that is the second time 
ingly at me (1 see her deep dark eyes and eager | in our lives I have done so, But I will do so 
trembling lips even now this moment); “‘do|no more. How could I use such cruel, shame- 
not talk of waiting and of patience, and of | ful, false words to you! But I was disappoint- 
living a life of dull, stupid plodding in this| ed; oh, so bitterly disappointed! and I was 
hateful place. Only last evening you appealed | mad.” 
to me—and persuaded me; let me now per-| ‘‘ Dearest Christina, you know—if you do 
suade you. Do you think me bold to speak in | not, at least Heaven knows—that I only think 
this wav? Yes, I am bold now, because I love | of your happiness, that I only shrink from ex- 
you so, because you are all in the world to me, | posing you to utter poverty.” 
and [ tremble to think of our separation.” “But what else have I suffered from my 

“Separation? Who speaks of separation? | birth? Iam well used to poverty. Ah, if you 
What could separate us ?” did but know all! I prefer any poverty, even 

“You do not know; I do not know; any | alone, to going to my brother. Why should I 
thing, any delay—a night’s reflection may | fear it with you? But I will not talk in that 
change our fortunes, may change our hearts! | way any more; I was foolish and wild; and you 
I tremble to hear you talk as if you only wished | were right not to heed my folly. You are calm 
to cling to this place forever.” and have sense, and you know the world.” 

** And I tremble to hear you speak asifam-| ‘* You are a true woman, a true heroine,” I 
bition, and not love, were your impulse, Chris- | said, my bitterness wholly melted away by her 
tina! Yes, I could be happy with you here, | sweetness and submission, “and you would 
even here, forever!” rather have the courage which springs with- 

‘But let us not talk of that. I could not | out counting the consequences than that which 
see you condemned to an ignoble, stupid life | calculates and waits. So would I, perhaps, if 
here; I love you far too deeply. Your am-| the consequences only affected myself alone ; 
bition is mine; yonr success would be mine. | but a man who has the happiness of the wo- 
Qh, Emanuel, love me and my ambition too, or | man he loves placed in his hands must not 
you can not love me, you can not understand | plunge headlong with her and himself too, 
me at all!” No, my dearest, the courage which endures is 

“If the choice were between your love and | often the best. We can wait for our career.” 
your ambition,” I said, sullenly, ‘I know which “We must wait indeed, Emanuel; and per- 
would win.” haps a long time. You must have thought me 
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a wild, romantic fool. 
see that you are right.” 
**Then I have convinced you ?” I asked, joy- 


I am sorry now, for I 


ously, proud of my pitiful and jealous prudence, | 


as if it were any thing but faint-heartedness, 
suspicion, and folly, 

“You have convinced me,” she said, in a low, 
sad voice. ‘* Let us not speak of it now any 
more, Emanuel; at least for to-night. I will 
sing you something.” 

She sat down to her piano and sang, and I 
listened until the dusk deepened into night. 
We parted with affection; but there was a 
sadness in her manner which I might have 
thought ominous. As I stood a moment be- 
low her window [f heard her still faintly sing- 
ing, and knew that she was not sitting but 
moving through the room. I walked slowly 
away, often looking back; suddenly I heard 
her window raised, and, turning round, I could 
see, in the deep purple of a late summer night, 
the outline of her head and neck dark against 
the sky. Ithought she beckoned to me, and I 
hurried back. 

**Only to say good-by,” she said in a whis- 
per; and she seemed strangely fluttered and 
excited. ‘*I only wanted to say good-by once 
more, dearest; just good-by.” 

As she leaned from the window a rose she 
was wearing in her breast fell at my feet. I 
took it up and put it to my lips. Some com- 
ing footsteps were heard, and she whispered in 


a very faint, very sad tone the word ‘‘ Ade.” | feet, and black spots danced before my eyes in 


Then she quickly closed the window and drew 
the curtain, and I could see her no more. 

Her voice lingered in my ears as I went slow- 
ly home, and was in my dreams all night. I 
longed for the next night, that I might listen 
to it again. 

So the next day dragged heavily through, 
and I was impatient of it, of myself, of every 
thing, feverishly anxious to meet her again; 
haunted fretfully by a fear that I had made 
myself look mean in her eyes; by a doubt 
whether, after all, my wisdom had not been 
folly; by a vague foreboding of disunion be- 
tween us. I made many mistakes and blun- 
ders that day; and Mr. Bollington more than 
once put up his double eye-glass and looked at 
me with cold significant scrutiny. 

At last the hour came for leaving the office. 
I was at the door, rejoiced to be free in the 
evening sunlight, when a small boy, whom I 
knew well, came up and handed me a letter. 
The urchin was the youngest son of the poor 
watch-maker who had the shop over which 
Christina lived; and he was often bribed with 
buns, apples, and half-pence to act as letter- 
carrier between us. So I knew at once what 
he came for, and I snatched at his letter. 

**Oh, but stop,” said the young varlet; ‘is 
the office closed for the day ?” 

“Yes, Tom; what of that ?” 

** And you are home for the day?” 

“Yes, yes. Why do you ask questions, you 
little imp ?” 


** Because she told me I wasn’t to give it to 
you until you were coming away. I've had jt 
in my pocket ever so long.” 
| So he gave me the letter, and darted down 
| the street, alternately whooping and whistling, 
I opened it, and read : 


‘*My WELL-BELOVED, Farewell! I haye 
thought and thought, and I see we must not 
| marry yet. Oh, forgive me, Emanuel, and be 
| not so wery sorry or lonely. I think we must 
| not meet for a long time. I am gone away, 
| and you must not think of following me or 
| seeking me; for the Heaven has told me that 
| now I could only be an encumbrance to you, 
,and that if we were married now, you would 
| be sorry one day. I go away that I may some 
| time be able to help you. If ever I can, then 
jwe shall meet again, for I will find you and 
|come to you. If not, then far better we meet 
|no more, Either way it will be better, and 
| you will thank me some time, and say Chris- 
| tina had right. I love you still; all the same 
as ever. Still love me: farewell, and think of 
| me often, as I shall never, never forget you, 

** CHRISTINA,” 


This was all. The letter was written in the 
| quaint half-German character and the con- 
strained foreign style which I knew so well, 
if turned down a dark lane out of the sunny 
| street; the ground seemed to heave under my 


the sunlight. I was not far from the sea—my 
old, old confidant; and I hurried to it as if my 
lost love were to be found by its margin. Stag- 
gering, slipj ing, with dazed eyes and choking 
throat and bursting heart, I reached the strand, 
and flung myself down, and read the letter again 
and again and again. And then I laid my head 
upon the ring of a rusty anchor, and I broke into 
a boyish passion and tempest of tears. She had 
made her choice—and left me! Of the beau- 
tiful happy life that had grown up around us, 
and that seemed destined to live with our lives, 
there was nothing left me but my memory, my 
grief, my agony—a few letters, and the flower 
that last night had fallen from her breast. 

From that time I never saw her face for ten 
long years. 

Did I make any effort to recover her? Did 
I not? All I could learn at her lodgings was 
simply that she had gone by the London coach, 
and that she had said she was going to her broth- 
er’s. I hurried up to London by the very next 
coach—with what result I need hardly say. Ut- 
terly a stranger in the metropolis, my search 
there was quite thrown away. I could only 
learn at the coach-office that such a girl had 
actually traveled to town the day before, and 
that was all any body knew of her. I wasted 
days in hunting about the docks for Dantzic 
or Koénigsberg ships or steamers. I found no- 
thing of her. Then I bethought me that she 
might have gone to Hull, and I too went to 
| Hull; of course utterly too late to have stopped 
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per even had she gone there. I had made up 
my mind to follow her, when it occurred to me 
that perhaps, after all, she had relented and 
written to me some word of comfort and guid- 
ance, and I hurried back to my native town. 
No letter awaited me, and I resolved at least 
to try the last chance and follow her to her 
prother’s. I remembered the name of the 
street in which her brother lived, and it could 
not be difficult to find the house. Besides, I 
was now seized with a detestation of our town 
and all that belonged to it; and it seemed to 
me that I must leave it or go mad. The 
thought of living there without her, of toil- 
ing there uncheered and unloved, of spend- 
ing drear evenings alone where I had been so 
happy, of looking up at the window where she 
could no longer be seen; all this was simply 
intolerable to me. I+ had never entered my 
old employer’s door from the evening when I 
received Christina’s letter. What Mr. Bol- 
lington thought of me, or whether he thought 
about me at all, I cared nothing. I sent no 
explanation or word of any kind. I had some 
little money saved ; I sold some few poor things, 
and got a little more money; and I took a pas- 
sage in a Baltic vessel which was to put in at 
Dantzic. One fair sweet autumn evening I 
looked back on the strand where I had read 
Christina’s letter, and watched the white houses 
of the old town of my childhood, and the hill 
whereon was my mother’s grave, until all sank" 
out of sight, and with them closed the first 
bright chapter of my life. 

The weather changed, and we had a rough, 
slow, miserable passage. Our wretched heavy 
old tub was beaten about the North Sea and 
the Baltic so long that it seemed to me as if 
life had been actually changed into a perpetual 
tossing on broken wintry waters. At last we 
reached Dantzic, and I made my way to Chris- 
tina’s native town—a town of canals and islands, 
and numberless bridges, and steep, narrow, dark- 
ling streets, with whole populations living in each 
house. 

I found Christina's people at last. They re- 
ceived me at first coldly, and even harshly, re- 
garding me as her evil genius; but having at 
length come to understand that she had re- 
nounced me, they lapsed into pity and were 
kind. But they knew nothing about her—ab- 
solutely nothing. She had not come there; 
she had not written any reply to their last let- 
ter. My coming first told them that she had 
left her old home. My journey had been utter- 
ly fruitless and futile. 

l took a passage again for England. Sick at 
heart, and weak in frame, with only two or three 
sovereigns left, I landed one wet, foggy evening 
near the Tower of London. As I stepped ashore 
I said to myself, ‘‘ Here, then, in London will I 
stay. Laccept battle here. I will succeed here 
or fail. I will live here, if I can; if not, I do 
not much care how or how soon I am to die 
here, Here I shall meet Christina again, or 


CHAPTER VIL 
FROM ARCADIA TO BOHEMIA. 


So I kept my word, and drudged for years in 

the solitude and darkness of London poverty 

and struggle. I gave myself up to the teaching 

of music and to concert-singing, when I could 

get a decent engagement, or indeed any en- 

gagement at all. Understand that mine was 

for a long time a hard struggle. I lived in a 

garret—I was familiar with hunger. The de- 

tails of the first few years may be spared. Sto- 

ries of struggles in London by rising young men 

have alla sort of family resemblance ; indeed, 

they are as much alike as Lely’s court beauties ; 

and if they sometimes differ in catastrophe— 
one adventurous career ending in Westminster 
Abbey, and another in the Lambeth Work- 
house—so one court beauty may have died in 
the purple, and another in the lazar-house, I 
do not care to weary the reader with a minute 
account of my struggles fora living; I only ask 
him to understand that they were real and hard ; 
that for a time they regularly included actual 
want; that they often meant destitution; that 
hunger was a common condition; that once or 
twice I thought it likely enough my fate must 
be to die of starvation. Let us pass over all 
this, and come to a time when I began to have 
a certain income, however small; when I had 
a few substantial engagements as a teacher of 
singing and music; and was beginning to think 
of struggling my way to Italy in the hope of re- 
turning thence a qualified candidate for a place 
on the lyric ‘stage. For on this I had set my 
heart. Pride, disappointment, baffled love, all 
conspired to make this seem the necessary task 
of my life. ‘To prove myself—even were it only 
to myself—not a failure, not a coward, was a 
resolution within me strong and tenacious as 
revenge. It was, indeed, my revenge. 

I will not say that the memory of Christina had 
not somewhat softened, faded into a gentler rec- 
ollection, during all this time. But its impres- 
sion was always with me, giving sadness or cour- 
age, hope or despondency, as my chances and 
my mood would have it; always, most certain- 
ly, exalting and purifying the mournful monot- 
ony of my drudging life by the memory of some- 
thing beautiful, tender, and distant. For years 
of my life I was in the habit daily of going up 
and down the river in the boats, and I became 
an intense admirer of St. Paul's. I admire that 
building—forgive me if the confession show stu- 
pidity and want of taste—more than Pantheon 
or Colosseum, than Westminster Abbey or Notre 
Dame, or Cologne or Antwerp Cathedral, or St. 
Peter’s or St. Sophia's. To look up at it from 
Blackfriar’s Bridge oa a winter evening, when 
a cold heaven and a few whitening clouds are 
behind, and the dome seems a mere flat shape 
against the sky, a mere form and oatline, de- 
lightedme. To see it sparkling in the rosy col- 
or of a summer morning, with light and shade 
succeeding each other on its spires and its round- 
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cloud-heaps like a glimpse of.some glorious 
heaven-city, was a sight still more exquisite. 
Even when the November fog is around it, and 
its outlines can only be seen at broken and vague 
intervals, it is a delight to think that behind that 
curtain of vapor lie rich spires and domes which 
one breath of wind might reveal in all their 
beauty. In whatever season or hour, it seems 
to me to romanticize and to sanctify the hideous 
commonplace stretch of roofs and chimneys, 
and wharves and the leaden Lethean river, on 
which it looks, So was the memory of Chris- 
tina, and the presence of my love and even of 
my disappointment, in my hard and common- 
place life. 

Sometimes I have deliberately come to one 
of the bridges in the early morning, and stood 
in one of the recesses and watched the different 
phases of beauty the glorious dome would assume 
in the glowing light and the changing clouds, un- 
til perhaps at last the whole air filled with bright- 
ness, and every’cloud vanished, and the dome 
and cross were alone in the blue heaven. But 
these were rare enjoyments. Gencrally I caught 
glimpses of my favorite building as I made my 
way among the bustling crowds on the bridges 
or on Ludgate Hill, or as I passed beneath in 
one of the penny steamers. So, too, of my 
memory of Christina. Sometimes I had an 
hour or a whole evening to give to my boyish 
love, and I brought her back before my mind 
and my eyes until she stood as clear and as life- 
like before me as when we lived in Arcadia to- 
gether. But these, too, were rare delights. In 
ordinary life I only caught mental glimpses of 
her as I fought my way through vulgar diffi- 
culties, and obtained some mean and common- 
place advantages. But the influence was there 
always. Iam a believer in beauty and nature 
and love, and all the rest of it. With a mem- 
ory like mine,“a faint hope, a strong purpose 
like mine, life could never become wholly vul- 
gar or contemptible. | “So long,” says the great 
prose-poet whom Christina’s father used to read 


to us in the old nights, ‘‘as the sun keeps but | 


the slenderest rim of its disk uneclipsed the 
world is not given up to darkness.” 

All this time, be it understood, my ordinary 
way of life was very prosaic, poor, and mean. 
I was now—say seven years or so after my 
coming to London—only just lifting my head 
above mere poverty, I was utterly obscure. I 
was living in a low and swampy district on the 
Surrey bank of the Thames, in the Putney di- 
rection. I lodged there with a poor, respecta- 
ble, and Jady-like old person, whose appearance 
attracted me when I happened to come that 
way hunting for cheap and airy apartments. 
The neighboring population consisted chiefly 
of brickmakers and market-gardeners. A park 
having been promised, a few rows of cheap stuc- 
coed houses were built, and christened Albert 
terraces, Garibaldi villas, Alma places, and such 


other appropriate and attractive names as the | 
whirligig of time chanced to bring within the | 
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The roads were damp and undrained, and the 


whole place looked specially cheerless, ‘Ty. 
inhabitants of the terraces, villas, and places jy 
no case belonged to the indigenous population, 
but were of a half-genteel, half-pauper, ang 
wholly nomad class, like ourselves. Many peo- 
ple tried letting lodgings or opening schools 
there, and failed. One or two persons having 
privately the care of insane patients, and prob. 
ably rather anxious to keep them insane, brought 
them to bide in this dismal swamp. A few goy- 
ernment civil officers— Customs, Inland Rey. 
enue, etc.—who had not risen in their depart- 
ments, came and settled there. A forlorn 
water-color painter, a hopeless photographer, 
were among our neighbors; in fact, any kind 
of people who, dreadfully poor, yet would not 
wholly abandon the appearance of gentility, 
drifted thither naturally: So long as the villas 
and cottages were kept in decent repair they 
looked pleasant enough, and indeed rather fine 
and imposing. A semi-detached villa, with a 
vast row of steps and urns at either side, some- 
what awed the visitor at first; but the urns 
were full of dry mud and dead leaves and 
spiders ; the drawing-room was uncarpeted and 
hardly furnished ; a dirty slatternly servant, or 
a little girl with a torn frock and curl-papers, 
opened the door; grass and weeds grew upon 
the sides of the parapets ; the enly traffic con- 
sisted of great coal-wagons going to and from 
the neighboring railway-stations. The lanes 
were blocked up with perpetual mud; the frog 
looked in at the kitchen-window; the maggot 
and the worm made themselves free of the back- 
parlor. Here and there small rows of shops 
had been begun and suddenly stopped, and no 
one ever seemed to have any idea of complet- 
ing them. My landlady’s daughter called tie 
whole settlement “a refuge for the destitute.” 
It was decaying, but not venerable ; it was new, 
but not fresh; it had all the disadvantages of 
newness, and all the defects of age. I heard a 
lady near whom I happened to sit one evening 
in a river steamer describe it to a companion, 
when its swampy flats came in sight, as “a 
deathy place.” The phrase was picturesque, 
effective, and very appropriate. It did look a 
deathy place ; but it had the advantages—to me 
supreme—of being very cheap, and of having 
easy access to the river, and therefore to town. 
In this refuge for the destitute, then, began my 
march to wealth; in this deathy place opened 
my struggle for life. 

My landlady and her daughter were poor— 
dreadfully poor. I had seen enough of poverty 
in my own town, and indeed in my own sur- 
roundings, but somehow it was not poverty like 
that of Mrs. Lyndon and her daughter Lilla. 
Provincia! poverty is hardly ever indeed quite 
the same as London poverty—there is all the 
difference that exists between a thatched hovel 
and a Drury Lane garret. But that was not 
the difference here; Mrs. Lyndon was always 
clean, neat, and well dressed; and she always 


easy intellectual range of speculating builders. | seemed to be able to get mutton-chops for her 











daughter's dinner. The daughter always drened | 
like a girl accustomed to wear good clothes, and | 
therefore not afraid to be occasionally shabby. 
She never looked worse than like a lady in 
dishabille. There was none of the artful neat- 
ness, the mournful nervous precision, of con- 
scious poverty about her. What on earth did 


they live on, that mother and daughter? I had | 


been with them now for along time; I was con- 
stantly being consulted by mother and daugh- 
ter about their pecuniary affairs. I sometimes 


counted over the amount which I knew the | 


lodgers to pay, and it still left a pound or two 
of the house-rent unaccounted for, and the rates 
and taxes altogether unapproached. Every 


other day some tax-collector called and left a | 
paper. These documents used to lie in little | 


dusty, sooty piles on the chimney-piece; I do 


not know that Mrs. Lyndon ever thought about | 


attempting to pay off any of them. I scarcely 
ever came in at the door without seeing some 
collector arguing and threatening in vain, I 
think the dwellers in these neighborhoods used 


to allow debts of this and other kinds to run up 


until they reached an insurmountable pile, and 
then they removed at night to another locality. 
They were up to all manner of dodges. 
times the house was taken in the daughter's 


name; and this fact enabled the mother, who | 
was always at home, to waive the responsibility | 


away from herself and stave off the collectors a 
littlelonger. They seemed ashamed of nothing. 
Lilla would entertain me sometimes through a 
whole afternoon’s walk with narratives of the 


straits to which they had been driven, and the | 


success with which they had come through 
them. You could not contemplate poverty of 


this sort without an impression that in its mean- | 
ness and its cynicism it bordered on vice; and | 


yet its endurance, its frankness, its cheerful de- 
termination were dashed with the flavor of a 
kind of virtue. 
up, and you must also feel a certain contempt 
for them; and yet in my case I could not help 
liking them, trusting in them, and feeling some- 


thing resembling affection for them. They were | 


in every sense so kind-hearted, in one sense at | 
least so true ; and then we were all so hard up 


together, that mere necessity and propinquity | 


made us companionable, as people may be who | 
are forced to pass the night beneath the same | 
tree in Hyde Park, or under the same dry arch | 
of the Adelphi. 

A girl like Lilla Lyndon was, to my provin- 


cial mind, a perfectly wonderful phenomenon, | 


She was extremely pretty, with dark skin and | 
crisp, wavy, dark hair, and bright, langhing, | 
twinkling eyes, and a smile the most confident, 


sweet, and winning one could well be gladdened | 
by. She had plenty of talk, and she talked in | 
a voice just a little sharp, but with a charming | 
accent ; and, in whatever poverty and privation, 


she had something like the manners of a lady. | 
But these were not the peculiarities which most | 
struck me. 
inexhaustible knowledge of practical life. How 





MY EN EMY'S DAUGHTER. 


Some- | 


You must pity people so hard | 


I was principally surprised by her | 


|old was she? Hardly twenty, I should think, 
; at the time I am now telling of, and yet she 
| seemed to know London, its ways, its ‘people, 
its life, its tricks and dodges, high and low, to 
| the very heart. No royal road was that which 
| had led to such learning! Many a hard strug- 
gle must have been battled through before such 
sad practical experience of the world’s warfare 
could be got into that pretty little curly head. 
| Lilla always dressed with an appearance of 
fashion. If a new style of bonnet came in, I 
sometimes found her at night working away at 
her own old bonnet, and next day it was con- 
verted into a very deceptive imitation of the 
reigning mode. She reconstructed her dresses 
as often as the British Board of Admiralty re- 
construct their war-ships. When crinoline came 
in she was in the front of the fashion, with pet- 
ticoats wide enough for a duchess. She was 
| always doing some mending work to stockings 
and slippers. She was absolutely without hy- 
pocrisy or deceit of any kind; even the pardon- 
able feminine deception which keeps ready to 
hand a piece of crochet-work or bead-orna- 
mentation to be produced the moment a tap at 
the door announces a visitor, while the real 
piece of work, the pair of stays or flannel petti- 
| coat in process of repair, is hastily thrust under 
the sofa-cushion. Whatever Lilla Lyndon was 
doing when you came in, that she kept on doing 
as unconcernedly as before. You found her 
darning a stocking, perhaps, and she continued 
the work—sometimes, it may be, calling your 
special attention to the frayed and tattered 
condition of the article. You found her in curl- 
| papers, and she volunteered the admission that 
| she was too lazy to take them out when getting 
up that morning, or that she wanted her hair to 
be in particularly good curl that evening—per- 
| haps because her uncle was going to take her 
|somewhere. She was ashamed of nothing that 
she did. Let me do prompt justice to a clever 
and pretty girl, and say, to prevent my readers 
from misjudging her, that she never did any 
thing to be ashamed of, except talk over cred- 
itors, and go in debt when she had no prospect 
| of paying. She was honest in every way ex- 
| cept as regarded creditors; and you could as 
easily have convinced a cat that it is dishonor- 
able to steal cream as induced Lilla Lyndon at 
| this period of her life to believe that the laws of 
morality have any thing to do with the relations 
between debtor and creditor. 

Lilla’s uncle was for some time a mysterious 
and mythical personage to me. The very first 
day I became acquainted with mother and 
daughter I heard of the uncle, who was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and had an estate in Leices- 
tershire, and who would not do much for them 
now, but they hoped would do something some 
day for Lilla. They did not boast of him by 


any means in the manner of ordinary poor peo- 
ple dragging in a story of a rich relation, but 
| simply referred to him as their one sole possi- 
ble resource and holdfast in utter emergencies. 
Gradually I came to hear of the various arts and 
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expedients by which Lilla contrived from time 
to time to coax or wring a few pounds out of 
him. Mrs. Lyndon never ventured to go near 
him. There was a sort of treaty, I fancy, that 
she was never tointrudeonhim. I could gath- 
er from them that he could never forgive her for 
having been virtuous, and having thus rendered 
it necessary for his brother, when he fell in love 
with her, a poor girl, to marry her. He was 
now more angry with her than ever because she 
was poor and lonely, old and shabby. No doubt 
many of her shifts and schemes and pressing 
appeals for money often made the relationship 
seem a very discreditable thing. The mother 
and daughter had not known him very long. 
Lilla’s childhood had been passed in Heaven 
knows what poverty and meanness, her mother 
never daring to apply to the wealthy and offend- 
ed relative. Lilla herself told me, with some 
pride and much laughter, how she, being driven 
to utter desperatién one day, determined upon 
hunting down her uncle, and how she found 
him out in his great house in Mayfair, and faced 
the powdered servants, and insisted upon seeing 
him; how she waited outside the hall-door for 
two mortal hours, very cold, very hungry, but 
resolute, and prepared for the encounter by 
being dressed in whatever finery she had got; 
hew at last she saw him, and was rather gruffly 
received ; how she began to cry, thinking that 
the proper way to soften a cruel uncle, but was 
soon undeceived by the cruel uncle telling her 
sternly that he hated crying women, whereupon 


she desisted from weeping, the more readily be- 
cause she had not the least inclination to cry ; 
and how at last she compelled him to admit the 
relationship, and came away with a permission 


to call again and a ten-pound note. This pres- 
ent she changed at the nearest shop, and treat- 
ed herself forthwith to a pair of gloves, a new 
bonnet, a fowl to be brought home for dinner, 
and a hansom cab to her own door. 

Since then she had never lost sight of him. 
He must either have begun to accept her exist- 
eace and her visits as a kind of dispensation not 
to be any longer resisted, or she must have 
really succeeded, with her pretty face, genteel 
figure, and coaxing ways, in making him fond 
of her. He was a widower, and had daughters 
of his own; but they would never see Lilla, 
who, for her own part, was only too happy to 
escape seeing them; and all her visits, there- 
fore, were paid in the absence of these inflexible 
ladies. Mr. Lyndon seemed to me, by Lilla’s 
own admission, to have done a good deal for 
her. He had obtained for her situations as 
governess in various families in London, in 
Cheltenham, in Edinburgh, in Bath, in Scar- 
borough; but she always quitted her place 
somewhat abruptly, and came back to her mo- 
ther reveling and rejoicing in her freedom, 
which she celebrated by laying out part of the 
balance of her salary in a fowl, or oysters, or a 
lobster, or something nice for supper. Terrible 
trouble had she each time to make her explana- 
tions and excuses to her uncle, and cozen him 





into forgiving her. From various hints ay) 
stray words, I conjectured that she did not get 
on well with the ladies of any family; and | 
fancy she had the evil fate,-either by intention 
or innocent inadvertence, to attract a good deal 
too much of the notice of the husbands, broth. 
ers, sons, friends, and male visitors general]; 
of the houses into which she was successively 
introduced. ‘ 

I often marveled that, in a place like London, 
so quick and clever a girl as Lilla could find no 
way of converting her energy and ingenuity into 
money. But practical capacity of this kind she 
seemed not to have, or not to care about exert. 
ing. I began to find, too, that the counsels of 
her mother did not much tend to make her jp- 
dustrious to any purpose. 

“*My Lilly is a good girl,” poor Mrs, Lyndon 
would say to me; “a good girl, Mr. Banks, al- 
though I say it. She ought to be a lady; and 
perhaps she will be one day. If I were dead 
and out of the way, I think,-perhaps, they would 
make her a lady. She isn’t fit to lead this kind 
of life; she’s too delicate and too refined; any 
body can see that. She can’t eat the kind of 
dinners I have to set before her sometimes, poor 
child.” 

Lilla was immensely fond of the pastry-cook’s 
shop, and had a taste for lobster-salad as finely 
developed as ever Isaw. There was something 
unspeakably touching in the manner and tone 
of the old woman when she spoke of this boun- 
cing London lass, and the sincerity with which 
she evidently regarded her as too delicate and 
fragile for the coarse world around. 

‘*She isn’t strong like me,” the emaciated 
old creature would say, the tears blinking in 
her sad and faded eyes. ‘I was a farmer's 
daughter, Mr. Banks, passing half my days in 
the fields and the open air, not like a poor, 
peaky Londoner, I was a fine, stout, rosy girl 
at Lilly’s age; and long before that I could 
cook and bake and brew, and put my hand to 
every thing about the farm. Once we had a 
great harvest-home dinner, and I cooked a 
beautiful fawn for the day; and oh, bless you, 
the praise I got for it! My father called me 
up to the table, and the farmers all drank my 
health, and told me I'd make such a splendid 
farmer's wife. I was that proud, I can tell you; 
and I didn’t expect then to be living in London 
a poor old woman. But my poor Lilly was 
brought up in town, and I never had much to 
give her, dear child; and she can't be expected 
to look strong and well as country girls do.” 

Mrs. Lyndon was not a widow. That piece 
of information had been volunteered to me by 
Lilla, Lilla told me her father had deserted 
them, and gone abroad somewhere, and had 
not since been heard of. 

Sometimes when I came home late at night 
I used to find my way down to the kitchen, 
where the embers of the fire were generally 
burning, and where I could smoke a pipe wit!) 
a clear conscience, having no curtains to fumi- 


| gate and no one to render uncomfortable. One 
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night, as I was going down, I was surprised to | 
see a light below. Thinking the gas had been 
left burning by mistake, I went down; and 
when just on the last stair I saw that Mrs. Lyn- 
Jon was stillup. She was seated with her back | 
to me, and leaned over the table. Was she | 
asleep? I stooped forward to see. No; she | 
was awake, and bent over something which she | 
was moving between her hands. Old stories | 
f misers in the depth of lonely night counting 
their secret stores of gold came whimsically 
enough to my mind. She had no gold, how- | 
ever; only a decayed old pack of blackened | 
ards spread before her. I softly withdrew; I} 
had seen enough; I had fathomed all the poor, | 
sad little mystery with one involuntary glance. 

[ too was of Arcadia; I too had come up from 

the country, where superstitions are still a faith, 

and omens and divinations defy Hamlet’s phi- 

josophy. I knew at once that Mrs, Lyndon was 
trying some feeble, sad, sibylline work. Poor 

old creature, with her early and childish coun- 
try superstitions still clinging round her, she 
was sorting the cards to discover in them some 
tidings of the husband who had deserted her— 
some hint as to the fortunes of the daughter 
whom she was breaking her heart to bring up 
as a lady, 

Late that night I heard a hansom cab drive 
up to the door. I was reading something in 
my own room, and I looked out of the window. 
Some one got out of the cab and handed Lilla 
to the door-step. She was in opera costume— 





fore—and we had supper afterward! And we 
drove home in a hansom. Now I have a head- 
ache; but I don’t mind, for it’s such a long 
time since I had a new dress; and I was so 
happy.” 

I could not help thinking of the poor old mo- 
ther in the damp kitchen, spelling over her pack 
of cards. 

Indeed, I could never look at that poor old 
woman without wondering for what unknown 
purpose she was ever sent upon earth, in what 
inscrutable way Heaven would compensate her 
in some world hereafter for her joyless drudgery 
here. Not merely was she not happy herself, 
but, with the kindliest heart, the most unselfish 
nature in the world, she did not seem to have 
the power of making any one else happy. What 
hopeless misfortune had crushed her into beg- 
garly inertness so young I did not know: but 
so long, at least, as Lilla’s memory seemed to 
go back, the lives of the pair had been one un- 
intermittent, humiliating, demoralizing battle 
with poverty. Poverty and drudgery appeared 
to have crushed quite out of Mrs. Lyndon all 
the feeling of religion which every where but 
in London seems to cling to the old and the un- 
fortunate. The butcher and baker left her no 
time to think of heaven. Her one thought was 
for her daughter: to get the pretty girl enough 
to eat, to cook tender chops for her, to have lit- 
tle dainties for her breakfast and her supper, to 
keep her in clothes, to guard her against con- 
sumption, to dream of her one day becoming a 





wherever on earth she had got it—and she 
looked indeed very attractive, and apparently 
very joyous, as she tripped up the steps. It 
was an elderly gentleman who accompanied 
her. I could see his iron-gray hair and rather 
red face. Lilla opened the door with her latch- 
key, while he got into the cab and drove off. 
I could hear him giving directions to the cab- 
man in a peculiarly strident voice. Lilla crept 
very softly down stairs, where I suppose her 
mother was still sitting up for her. 


Next morning I chanced to meet my young | 


friend. 

‘Oh, Mr. Banks,” she broke out, ‘‘I have 
such a headache !” 

“You were dissipating last night,” I an- 
swered, ‘That is what comes of late hours.” 

“How do youknow? Did you see me come 
in?” 

“Yes, that I did.” 

‘‘Tamso glad! Did I look well?” 

“Charming.” 

‘Did I really? Yes; my uncle took me to 
the Opera, and gave me the dress and cloak to 
go in—was not that kind of him ?—and it was 
so delightful!” 

“The music? What opera was it?” 


lady. 

As for the daughter, she was simply a kind- 
hearted, bright, clever little heathen, not surely 
incapable of conversion and training if any high- 
minded creature could but take her in hand. 
Just now no Fayaway, no naked girl of South 
Sea islands, could be a more thorough pagan 
than my graceful and pretty friend Lilla Lyn- 

don, 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 
T seems a curious anomaly that Scotland, 
where people are said not to know how to 
converse, but only to argue and discoorse, should 
have produced of late a series of charming books 
of table-talk. This unexpected vein was open- 
ed by the publication of the Autobiography of 
the Rev. Dr. Carlisle, who had lived familiarly 
with Hume and Robertson, and listened to the 
voice of old Johnson, or heard its resonance 
through his faithful echo, Boswell. Then came, 
| after Carlisle’s pleasant record of the great of 
| his early generation, the equally faithful and 
| agreeable “‘Memorials of his Time,” by Lord 
Cockburn, the friend and biographer of Jef- 
frey, the companion of Scott, and a fellow-con- 


“Qh! Fidelio, But I didn’t care about the | tributor with Sydney Smith, Brougham, Allan, 


music; at least, I mean I didn’t care so much 


and Horner to the Edinburgh Review. Dean 


about it. I was so happy, and delighted with | Ramsay followed elosely with his *‘ Scottish 
every thing, and especially myself. I was a| Life and Character,” and completed the fa- 
lady for a whole night! And we were in the | miliar history of the literary men of the three 
stalls—I love the stalls! I never was there be-| generations which compose the Augustan era 
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There was a Nsheeens grace | with the encouraging tome: 





** Bide a wee, 


about all these books which took the world by | Doctor; bide a wee, and ye’s be dry eneuc} 
surprise, for nothing of the kind was expected | when ye get into the pulpit.” 


from that northern country, the mind of which 
was supposed, like its climate, to be immersed | wide-awake preachers, and these have acc 


in a perpetual mist. 


They are, indeed, as cheer- | ingly been forced to resort to most extraordi- 


People will sleep occasionally under the mos 


rd- 


ful reading as the Tease 9 ana or memoirs, the | nary means of arousing their slumbering flock. 
best characteristics of which they possess, hav- | John W esley, noticing that some of his congre- 
ing all the intimate revelations of those familiar gation were nodding, stopped suddenly in his 


histories, tempered, however, by the decorous- | 


ness of a severer morality. 


Dean Ramsay has lately given greater com- | out, 
pleteness to his first work by the addition of | 


what he terms ‘ Pulpit Table-Talk.” This, as | 


its title indicates, is exclusively taken up with a | 


record of the sayings and doings of the clergy. 
The author, though of the Scottish Episcopal | 
Church, is a man of liberal sympathies, and is 


evidently disposed to hail every good Christian | 
as his religious brother, whether he wears a sur- | 


plice or not. In fact, as a native Scotchman, 


and living in Scotland, he has naturally more to | 
say of the Presbyterians, who are in the ascend- | 


ency, than of his own sect. 

Dean Ramsay must be a pleasant preacher 
to sit under, if he preaches in the enlivening 
strain in which he writes. He has evidently 
but little sympathy with dullness of any kind, | 
and does not hesitate to denounce it, especially 
in the pulpit, and leaves us to infer that it is by 
no means a rare constituent of the four millions 


of sermons delivered every year in Great Brit- | 
* Sir, in a sermon, the sin against the | 


ain. 


Holy Ghost is dullness,” said Sydney Smith—a 


remark so irreverent that we should have hard- 
ly ventured to repeat it, had we not found it | 


already quoted by our reverend author, who 
seems to have a very creditable horror of the 
offense it denounces, and accepts this advice 
of a friend: “Rather than see you dull and 
commonplace; I would see you bordering upon 
the eccentric or startling.” 

Dean Ramsay makes a distinction between a 
dry and a dull sermon, but upon common hear- 
ers the effect is the same. They both promote 
what our good clergyman terms the evil habit 
of sleeping in church. A dry discourse, how- 
ever, may be learned, and of interest to some 
hearers, while a dull one is stupid, and can 
never please. Dr. Macknight, of whom the 
following story is told, is given as an exam- 
ple of the dry kind of preacher: This ‘‘log- 
ical and erudite” clergyman had been over- 
taken by a sharp shower in coming to church. 
In the vestry, and before the service began, 
the attendants were doing all in their power 
to make him comfortable by rubbing him with 
towels and other appliances. The good man 
was much discomposed, and was ever and anon 
impatiently exclaiming, ‘Oh, I wish that I was 
dry!” and repeating often, “‘ Do ye think i am 
dry eneuch now?” Dr. Henry, his colleague, 
who was present, was a jocose man, of much 
quiet humor. He could not resist the oppor- 


sermon and shouted, “ Fire! fire!” The peo- 
| ple were greatly alarmed, and some one crie( 
‘Where, Sir—where?” ‘In hell, fo 
those who sleep under the preaching of the 
| Word,” was the solemn answer of the preacher, 

Dean Swift wrote a sermon especially ad- 
| dressed to the somnolent members of his church, 
The text was Acts xx. 9, where an account js 
| given of Eutychus falling asleep during the 
preaching of Paul, and being taken up dead. 
| “I have chosen these words with design,” said 
| the witty dean, ‘‘if possible, to disturb some 
part in this audience of half an hour's sleep; 
| for the convenierce and exercise thereof this 
place at this season of the day is very much 
celebrated.” Afterward, in allusion to Euty- 
| chus sleeping in the window, he says: ‘The 
| Preachers now in the world, how ever they may 
exceed St. Paul in the art of setting men to 
| sleep, do extremely fall short of him in the 
| power of working miracles; therefore, hearers 
|are become more cautious, so as to choose 
more safe and convenient stations and _pos- 
| tures for their repose, without hazard of thei: 
| persons, and upon the whole matter choose 
| rather to trust their destruction to a miracle 
than their safety.” 

Sterne certainly, whatever might be his other 
defects, was not chargeable with dullness, and 
yet he availed himself frequently of tricks of 
rhetoric to keep his audience awake. He justi- 
fied them on this ground when called to account 
by the Archbishop of York for his eccentricities 
in the pulpit. On one occasion, after giving 
out this text, ‘‘It is better to go to the house 
of mourning than to the house of feasting,” he 
flatly declared, ‘‘ That I deny.” A less refined 
but clever preacher made use of a similar de- 
vice to secure the attention of an indifferent 
congregation. After giving the text, ‘‘I can 
do all things,” he paused, and looking keenly 
at the Bible, said, in his native Somersetshire 
dialect: ‘‘What’s that thee says, Paul ?—‘I 
can do aal things?’ I'll bet thee half a crown 
o’ that.” So he took half a crown out of his 
pocket and put it on the book. ‘* However,” 
he added, ‘‘let’s see what the Apostle has to 
say for himself.” So he read the next words: 
“through Christ that strengtheneth me.” ‘ Oh,” 
says he, “if that’s the terms of the bet, I’m off.” 
And he put the half crown into his pocket 
again, and preached his sermon on the power 
of Christian grace. Another preacher, impa- 


loudest voice, in the midst of his sermon, ‘ Vic- 





tunity of a little hit at his friend’s style of 
preaching; so he patted him on the shoulder, 


tory! victory! victory!” A Reverend James 
Bonnar, an eminent Scotch preacher, effectu- 


tient of a possible somnolence, cried out, in his ' 
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ieee 
ally awakened the sleepers of his congregation | ye answered not, etc. When he came down 
by an ingenious device. It was a very warm | into the vestry after his sermon the senior 
day, the church was closely packed, and he ob- | trustee of the lectureship met him and said, 
served many of his people nodding. He there- | ‘‘ Sir, you gave us a most ingenious discourse, 
fore introduced the word ‘“hyperbolical” into | and we are mach obliged to you; but we don’t 
his sermon, and as he did so, paused and said: | think you are the preacher that will do for us.” 
‘Now, my brethren, some of you may not un- | This was a practical application of his sermon 
derstand this word ‘hyperbolical.’ I'll explain | that the pulpit orator had not calculated upon. 
it. Suppose that I were to say that this con-| One of Dr. Hawks’s most effective ‘ charity” 
gregation were all asleep in this church at the | sermons was preached from the text, ‘‘ To beg 
present time, I would be speaking hyperbolic- | I am ashamed,” bug a meaning was given to it 
ally; because” (looking round) ‘I don’t believe | quite different fronf the original intention. He 
much more than one-half of you are sleeping.” | turned it effectively to his purpose by the gloss 
The effect was instantaneous, that he was ashamed for his hearers that the 
There are some church-goers, however, who | neglect of so good a cause as that for which he 
indignantly resist all attempts on the part of | was pleading rendered it necessary to beg for it. 
the preacher to keep them awake. An old Texts have sometimes been chosen with great 
clergyman of the dull and quiet sort, having | aptness to point a rebuke. The celebrated Pa- 
got an assistant who was loud-mouthed and | ley, the author of the ‘* Moral Philosophy” and 
stirring, found that a regular member of the | the “‘ Evidences of Christianity,” had occasion to 
church had suddenly become slack in his at-| preach at Cambridge on the Sunday following 
tendance, and consequently went to his house | the visit of Pitt, who had just been made First 
to rebuke the backslider. He was not in; but | Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
his wife, on being asked why her gudeman was | chequer at the early age of twenty-three years. 
so seldom at church now, replied: ‘‘Oh, in-| Paley had noticed the obsequious attention of the 
deed, minister, that young man ye’ve got roars | leading members of the University to the young 
sae loud that John canna sleep sae comfortable | statesman, with the evident view of obtaining a 
as he did when preachin’ yersel sae peaceably.” | share of the good things at his disposal. Paley 
The text is the keystone of that formal struc- | determined to rebuke this servile worship and 
ture, the modern sermon. It was not, however, | eager selfishness, and accordingly gave out this 
so in former times, for we are told that the old| text: ‘*‘There is a dad here which hath five 
divines frequently preached without any text at | barley loaves and two small fishes,” and added, 
all; and we knew a celebrated clergyman who | as he looked round on the throng of dignitaries 
generally wrote his sermons before he selected a | and place-hunters, ‘‘ But what are they among 
phrase from Scripture to prefix to them. ‘The | so many?” 
connection of the text and sermon is often| A text inadvertently taken has occasionally 
forced. Rowland Hill, the eccentric English | been the source of much mischief. Dr. Sheri- 
preacher, wishing to denounce the practice then | dan, the father of the celebrated dramatist and 
prevalent among the women of wearing showy | orator, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, being asked 
head-dresses called “top-knots,” preached from | to preach for his friend, a country clergyman, 
this text: Matthew xxiv. 17—*“‘ Let him that is | delivered an old sermon with the text: ‘ Suffi- 
on the house-top not come down,” and pointed | cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Unfor- 
to the latter part of the phrase, ‘‘ Top-knot | tunately for the doctor, it happened to be the 
come down,” as a Scriptural denunciation of the | anniversary (which he had forgotten) of the 
coiffure in vogue. Rowland Hill was an invet- | accession of the House of Hanover. This was 
erate clerical punster, Preaching on one oc-| considered an insult by the court, and the 
casion at Wapping, a low district near London, | preacher, who had been formerly a favorite, 
he assured his hearers, who had been among | lost all favor, and with it, it is said, a prom- 
the most dissolute of that unsavory quarter, | ised bishopric. On the death of Princess 
that such Wapping (whopping) sinners even as | Charlotte, when a wail of sorrow came from 
they were might hope to be forgiven. | every pulpit in Great Britain, a celebrated di- 
One preacher took for his text the word | vine startled his listeners with the text: “‘ Take 
“and,” and another “but.” The latter, as| this cursed woman and bury her, for she is a 
Dean Ramsay tells the story, was a candidate | king’s daughter.” This was not designed as 
for a lectureship, and had to deliver a discourse | an insult; far from it; for the preacher in his 
before the trustees of the endowment, in the way | sermon took the view that if a character such 
of competition; so he was determined to show | as Jezebel was should be buried with pomp 
how clever he could be, and took for his text | simply because of royal birth, how much great- 
the single word ‘‘but.” He deduced from | er should be the respect shown to the memory 
thence the great truth and the important doc- | of so virtuous a woman as the Princess Char- 
trine that no position is without some corre- | lotte. 
sponding cross or opposite trial. Naaman was| The death's head and bloody bones style of elo- 
a mighty man of valor and honorable, but he | quence, as it has been irreverently termed, is less 
was a leper. The five cities of the plain were | frequently heard from the pulpit than it used to 
fruitful as the garden of Eden, but the men of | be. Preachers generally prefer nowadays the 
Sodom were awful sinners. I called you, but! gentle and persuasive to the alarming or threat- 
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ening mode of sermonizing. Whitefield was a 


great master of the latter, and no one in mod- | 


| John Wesley, and Robert Hall, of Eng): and, 
Chalmers and Irving of Scotland, Lacordaire 


ern times could frighten a sinner more effectu- of France, and Channing of the United States, 


ally with the ‘‘terrors of the Lord.” He, how- | 
ever, was a lamb in comparison with some of 

the preaching lions of the Middle Ages. The | 
venerable Bede used to draw pictures of tor- | 
ment that the cruel imagination of Dante has | 

not equaled. Mark with what picturesqueness | 
of horror Bede describes the place of punish- 
ment: “He beheld trees all on fire, and sin- 
ners tormented on those trees; and some were 
hung by the feet, some by their hands, some by 

the hair, some by the neck, same by the tongue, 
and some by the arm. And again he saw a 
furnace of fire burning with seven flames, and 
many were punished in it; and there were 
seven plagues round about this furnace; the 





first was snow, the second ice, the third fire, the 
fourth blood, the fifth serpents, the sixth light- | e 
ning, the seventh stench ; and in that furnace | 
itself were the souls of the sinners who repent- | li 
ed not in this life. There they are tormented, | 
and every one receiveth according to his works ; 
some weep, some howl, some groan, some burn | 
and desire to have rest, but find it not, because | 
souls can never die.” Again: * And Paul de-| 
manded of the angel how many kinds of pun- | 
ishment there were in hell. And the angel | 
said, ‘There are a hundred and forty-four 


The effects of Whitefield’s eloquence seem ty 
have been marvelous. He frequently preac hed 
in the open air to a gathering of three thousand 
persons, every one of whom, such was his sono. 
rousness of voice and the rapt attention of his 
listeners, could hear every word he uttered. (py 
one occasion while preaching a wall upon whic) 
hundreds of people were sitting fell, but so in. 


| tent was his audience that not the slightest cop. 


fusion or interruption ensued. Whitefield’s sty}. 
was emphatically a preaching one, and its neue er 
is not sustained in his printed discourses, This 
eloquent preacher did not disdain to resort to an 
occasional tour de force to awaken interest oy 
produce an effect. While inculcating upon his 
hearers the fact that salvation was not to be won 
except with labor and self-denial, he said: “You 
seem to think it a very simple matter; you think 
it quite easy. Oh, just as easy as for me to 
catch that insect flying past me” (grasping at a 
| fly or supposed fly). Then, after a pause, he 
| opened his hand and exclaimed, in a solemn 
voice, ‘* But I have missed it.” He is said to 
have often repeated this piece of clerical leger- 
demain. 
Wesley’s sermons, 
field, read well. 


unlike those of White- 
There is one against the 


thousand ; and if there were a hundred elo-| extreme doctrine of election and reprobation 


quent men, each having four iron tongues, that 
spoke from the beginning of the world, they | 
could not reckon up the torments of hell. n 

To the various modes of preparing and de- | 
livering a sermon, the writing and reading, re- 
citing after learning by heart, the skeleton and 
the extempore, Dean Ramsay adds the pecul- | 
iar method pursued by the celebrated Robert 
Hall. He was a great invalid, and kept much | 
to his sofa. He thus got into the habit of men- | 
tal composition, and being very careful in re- | 
gard to style, and of good memory, his most | 
celebrated sermons were thus composed, and | 
delivered verbatim to his congregation, and | 
subsequently repeated to a reporter for publi- 
cation. “When Wilberforce,” says the dean, 
**was told of this habit of Hall, he called it the 
viviparous mode of producing a sermon; that 
is, by a direct or living birth, as opposed to 
the oviparous process, of which the written 
manuscripts in other sermon-producers repre- 
sented the egg. I recollect my distinguished 
friend, the late Marquis of Dalhousie, having 


| which Southey has declared to be one of the 


‘finest examples of impassioned eloquence in 
| the language,” and it certainly must be ac- 
| knowledged by all, whatever be the difference 
| of opinion in Tegard to its force of argument, 


| to be a brilliant example of powerful rhetoric. 


Robert Hall, the great English Baptist preach- 
er, is conceded to have been the most accon- 
| plished pulpit orator of his day. His printed 
sermons are models of dignified English. His 
style has been characterized as a cross between 
that of Burke and Jchnson. His most remark- 
able sermon is the one on the death of Princess 
Charlotte, the daughter of George IV. of En- 
gland. This noble passage fully justifies all 
the praise which has been given to that elo- 
quent production: ‘‘We fondly hoped that a 
life so inestimable would be protracted to a 
distant period, and that, after diffusing the 
blessings of a just and enlightened adminis- 
tration, and being surrounded by a numerous 
progeny, she would gradually, in a good old 
age, sink under the horizon amidst the em- 





this power. When a candidate for East Lo-| braces of her family and the benedictions of 
thian, as Lord Ramsay, he composed in his| her country. But, alas! these delightful vi- 
head, at Coldstream, an elaborate speech, | sions are fled ; and what do we behold in their 
which he first delivered at Haddington, and | room but the funeral pall and shroud, a palace 
then corrected the report, which had been tak- | in mourning, a nation in tears, and the shadow 
en down, so as to make it a verbatim copy. | of death settled over both like a cloud! Oh, 
On my mentioning the circumstance to the | the unspeakable vanity of human hopes! the 


first speaker of the day, William Gladstone, r | incurable blindness of man to faturity !—ev er 


recollect his saying that he envied the power.” | doomed to grasp at shadows, to seize with 

In a talk about the great preachers of mod-| avidity what turns to dust and ashes in his 
ern times the universal apprehension seizes at | hands, ‘to sow the wind and reap the whirl- 
once upon the well-known names of Whitefield, | wind.’” Hall was of a very independent spir- 
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it, and especially impatient of that interference 
with his preaching and other duties in which 
members of a congregation are so apt to in- 
dulge. A good story is told, on the authority 
of Dr. Chalmers, of the manner in which Hall 
once rebuked one of these overbusy inter- 
lopers. A member of his flock, presuming on 
his weight and influence in the congregation, 
had called upon him and taken him to task 
for not more frequently or more fully preach- 
ing Predestination, which he hoped in future 
would be more referred to. 


Hall, the most | a rhetorician. 


‘*the autumnal clearness of the sky,” and ‘‘high- 
breathed coursers,” and “the echoing horn,” 
“the glee and fervency of the chase,” ‘the 
deafening clamor of the hounds,” and ‘the 
dying agonies of the fox” in such a strain of 
lively earnestness that Lord Elcho’s huntsman, 
who was present, declared that he could hardly 
keep from getting up and giving a view-holloa. 

Chalmers is so well known as a writer that it 
is hardly necessary to quote any thing from his 
published works to justify his claim to power as 
For the sake of the comment 


moderate and cautious of men on this dark | we give a short passage, which, moreover, is 
question, was very indignant ; he looked stead- | one of the most poetically pathetic of modern 





ily at his censor for a time, and replied: “Sir, 


| prose. 


After speaking of the sons and daugh- 


| perceive that you are predestinated to be an | ters of a Scottish pastor, who were obliged at 
ass; and what is more, I see that you are de- | the father's death to leave their home, he paints 
termined to ‘make your calling and election | this charming picture: ‘‘ With quietness on all 


yr” 


sure. 


the hills, and with every field glowing in the 


To our American divine, Channing, who is | pride and luxury of vegetation, when summer 


appreciated more in Europe even than in this 
country, we have this tribute from Dean Ram- 
say: “ The style of Channing is carefully elab- 
orated. He indicates the most refined and | 
elegant taste. His sentiments express the | 
purest emotions of Christian love and peace. 
His estimate of the Divine nature is lofty and | 
emotional.” The admiration of Channing as a | 
writer is not confined to England. Connt de | 
Remusat, a distinguished French critic, has | 
shown in his masterly biography that they are | 
capable even in France of rising to the appre- 
ciation of the pure morals and refined dialectics 
of the American preacher. 

Dean Ramsay, with the predilections natural 
to a Scotchman, is disposed to give his country- 
man and friend, Chalmers, the palm for pulpit | 
eloquence. If he were not eloquent, where, | 
asks his eulogist, may eloquence be found? His 
power as a preacher was undoubtedly very great 
and abiding, and yet he knew nothing of ora- 
tory as an art, and used none of its artificial 
embellishments. So far from possessing what 
are ordinarily considered the natural requisites 
of an orator, his person was ungainly, his voice 
hoarse and monotonous, and his action without 
grace. He not only spoke with a broad Scotch 
accent, but pronounced his words with the pro- 
vincial and discordant twang peculiar to Glas- 
gow and its neighborhood. ‘To a stranger the 
first sight of Chalmers and the sound of his 
voice were positively repellent ; but he soon not 
only overcame prejudice, but secured subjection 
by a subtle power which, if not eloquence, had 
all its qualities of commanding attention and 
winning sympathy. The secret of his strength 
was in his earnestness. On one occasion he 
preached a sermon on cruelty to animals, and 
in the course of it described in glowing colors 
the excitement of an English hunting-field, 
which he termed ‘‘this favorite pastime of joy- 
ous Old England, in which there sits a some- 
what ancestral dignity and glory.” He de- 
scribed the ‘‘assembled jockeyship of half a 
provinee,” the gathering of ‘gallant knight- 


was throwing its rich garment over this goodly 
scene of magnificence and glory, they think, in 


the bitterness of their souls, that this is the last 
summer which they shall ever witness smiling 
on the scene which all the ties of habit and af- 
fection have endeared to them; and when this 
thought, melancholy as. it is, is lost and over- 
borne in the far darker melancholy of a father 
torn from their embrace, and a helpless family 
left to find their way, unprotected and alone, 
through the lowering futurity of this earthly 
pilgrimage.” Dean Ramsay heard Chalmers 
preach this sermon, and says that the tears of 
the father and the preacher fell like rain-drops 
on the manuscript. 

Chalmers, like most great preachers, wrote 
but few sermons, but preached these over and 
over again, and never failed in fervor of deliv- 
ery. ‘I heard him preach,” says Dean Ram- 
say, “his beautiful sermon on the love of God 
in the parish church ot Haddington, and on my 
expressing my pleasure at having been present, 
he said, ‘I felt rather uncomfortable, for I saw 
a gentleman present who must have been hear- 
ing it for the fourth time.’” 

This habit of writing but few sermons and 
repeating them often was common to the famous 
pulpit orators of France, and people went to 
hear Massillon, Bossvet, or Bourdaloue, on the 
important festivals of the Church, as they might 
go to the theatre to hear again and again the 
various pieces of the classic drama. Dean Ram- 
say, with a fellow-sympathy with those of his 
cloth, thinks that those people who complain 
about hearing old sermons again are unreason- 
able. The old Scotch phrase is ‘ Cauld kail 
het again ;” but “cauld kail” may, thinks our 
good divine, be, like old wine, the best. 

Edward Irving, who was admired by Sir 
James Mackintosh, and from whom Canning 
said before Parliament assembled that he had 
heard the most eloquent sermon he ever listened 
to, uttered what Dean Ramsay terms the most 
powerful appeal ever made to a Christian con- 
gregation in behalf of the poor. Here is the 





hood and hearty yeomen;” and he spoke of 


| passage: ‘* And here a fancy cometh upon my 
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brain which I dare hardly utter, lest it over- 
whelm the feeling of this assembly, and unman 
myself into unbecoming weeping. I fancy in 
some sad abode of this city, some unvisited pal- 
let of straw, a man—a Christian man—pining, 
perishing without an attendant, looking his last 
upon nakedness and misery, feeling his last in 
the pangs of hunger and thirst. The righteous 
spirit of the man being disembodied, I fancy it, 
to myself, arising to heaven encircled by an at- 
tendance of celestial spirits, daughters of mer- 
cy, who waited upon his soul when mankind de- 
serted his body. This attended spirit I fancy 
rising to the habitation of God, and reporting 
in the righteous ear of the Governor of the 
earth how it fared with him amidst all the 
extravagance and outlay of this city. And 
saith the indignant Governor of men, ‘They 
had not a morsel of bread nor a drop of water 
to bestow upon my saint. Who of my angels 
will go for me where I shall send? Go, thou 
angel of famine, break the growing ear with thy 
wing, and let mildew feed upon their meal. Go, 
thou angel of the plague, and shake thy wings 
once more over the devoted city. Go, thou an- 
gel of fire, and consume all the neighborhood 
where my saint suffered, unheeded and unpitied. 
Burn it, and let its flame not quench till their 
pavilions are a heap of smouldering ashes.’ ” 





A WIFE OF THE PERIOD. 
L 

4 OU are standing in your own light, Mil- 

ly,” said Aunt Sophia. ‘I have not a 
word to say against Frank Caryl; he is intelli- 
gent and good-looking, and well-principled, I 
believe ; but then you see he hasn't a cent in 
the world but his salary.” 

Milly smiled brightly. ‘ You have left out one 
qualification, Aunt Sophia; not much in your 
eyes, perhaps, but rather important in mine: he 
is very fond of your unworthy niece.” 

**That is understood, of course; no great 
thanks to him for it, either; it is not so very 
difficult. Mr, Arnold thinks enough of you, 
for that matter.” 

“I am very much obliged to him, aunty. 
And now just let me ask you one question: are 
good looks and good principles, good sense and 
affection, so very common in this world that 
they should be thrown aside without a moment’s 
consideration, simply because they do not hap- 
pen to be joined to large means as well ?” 

‘*But Mr. Arnold is an agreeable man, aad 
we know nothing at all against him.” 

“Certainly not; I hope there is nothing to 
be known. But I have not an atom of regard 
for him, and I've a great deal for Frank.” 

“Oh, you are in love, like other foolish girls. 
I don’t doubt that. Let me tell you that these 
romantic passions are a very poor foundation 
for the business of living. People who marry 
with a tolerable liking for each other, and with 
circumstances all suitable and accordant, have 


happy couple at the end of half a doze 
| than those who risk every thing for a mere per- 
| sonal fancy. These ardent attachments sooy 
| burn out—‘ when poverty comes in at the door,’ 
you know—” ‘ 
“We do not expect to be so very poor; 
shall have enough for comfort.” 
“ Yes, of the plainest description—when yon 

| might have every luxury! 1 


| 


N years 


we 


And how long will 
you keep even that? If Frank has nothing 
now he is not likely to lay up much, with the 
additional expense of a wife upon his hands.” 
‘* Now you are almost unkind, Aunt Sophy. 
If Frank had thought only of himself, and of 
advancing his own fortunes, we both know he 
| would be better off.” 
| ‘And what surety have you that those peo- 
| ple will not be coming upon him again at any 


| time ?” 
| 
} 





‘It is not probable that they will require any 
| farther aid. The boys are in situations that 
| provide for them, and the sister is very happily 
| married. If misfortune befell them, I should 
| be both sorry and ashamed if we did not help 
| them to the utmost of our power.” 

“You are determined, I see. Well, have it 
| your own way; I wash my hands of it.” 

‘* Just what I can’t allow, Aunt Sophy. You 
must smile upon us, and wish us well, and be 
happy too, or else we can not be so.” 

And the good lady, whose ambition for her 
niece was, after all, but another way of showing 
her affection, yielded to coaxing and caresses, 
One last word she could not forbear : 

“I feel it. all the more, Milly, because Bar- 
bara Ellis is going to do so well. You two 
| have always kept about together—my own niece 
| and my husband's; and now just look at the 
difference! Why, there is nothing that Bar- 
bara can not have, if she wants it.” 

“She can’t have Frank,” said Milly, laugh- 
ing. 

Aunt Sophy argued no longer. She even 
promised to reconcile her husband to the pro- 
jected marriage; or, at any rate, to make the 
attempt. Mr. Ellis looked very coldly on it. 
Frank was a good fellow, he admitted, but not 
likely to get on in the world, If a young man 
were in business there was some chance for 
him; it was sink or swim, and he might swim. 
But a teller ina bank! He might go ona hun- 
dred years at just the same rate; there was no 
opening, no advance for him. He would be a 
poor man all his days. However, he supposed 
Milly knew what she was about. One thing 
was certain: if she chose to be so foolish she 
must not reckon on Aim to make up deficiencies. 
Having delivered this opinion he began to feel 
that, so far as it concerned himself, the match 
was well enough. If he had approved it very 
warmly a good deal might have been expected 
ofhim. And then Barbara would think he ought 
to do just as much for her. As it was, a very 
moderate present would suffice in both cases. 

The wedding took place quietly, and the 





a much better chance of finding themselves a 


young couple began life together. It was be- 
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Ole 





—_ 


the inordinate rise of rents in our cities, | 
| 


fore 
and a man of small income might still consider | 
pimself a gentleman; might aspire to possess | 
a comfortable, if plain, house in a respecta- | 
ble neighborhood, and with neat surroundings. 
Milly and her husband asked no more; the day 
¢ small things contented them; they looked 
for happiness to other matters than the height | 
of their ceilings or the richness of their furni- 
ture. They had health, affection, confidence 
in each other; with these end the blessing of 
Heaven, they could not distrust the future. 

Aunt Sophia enjoyed the spectacle of their | 
onfent and their attachment. Still she could 
not quite forget the ambitious visions she had 

nce cherished ; visions that ignored any thing 
so tame as respectability, and reveled amidst 
scenes of luxury and splendor. She was not | 
,strong-minded woman, and it often seemed 
hard to her that the girls whom Milly used to | 
know, who had started in life with prospects no 
fairer than hers, should be so greatly in advance | 
of her; should go about in their own carriages, | 
while she rode in the avenue cars; should rule 
over troops of servants, while she contented her- 
self with a single maid. 

One day there came an invitation to an even- 
ing party. Invitations of that sort were rather 
rare for Miliy now; she had slipped out of peo- 
ple’s sight. But this was from an old friend, 
and it was understood that the affair would be 
avery brilliant one. Aunt Sophia was urgent 
that she should accept. 





“Come, Milly, do give yourself a treat for | 


once. I am sure you never go any where. 
And you can’t pretend that you would not en- 
joy it.” 

‘“Of course not,” returned Milly, smiling, 
and stopped to think a minute. It was very 
tempting. ‘The handsome rooms, the light and 
flowers and music, made up a scene that strong- 
ly attracted her. She would meet a great many 
old acquaintances, and it was so long, as Aunt 
Sophia said, since she had been any where. But 
other considerations came up to decide her. 

‘‘T am afraid. it can’t be done,” she said, 
after deliberating a little. ‘‘ It would be very 
pleasant, but I don’t believe it’s best.” 

“And why, pray? The old question of ex- 
pense, I suppose.” 

“Yes, aunt, just that.” 

‘Molly, I never expected to see you such 
a miser, making such a time over spending a 
penny !” 

‘And I never expected to hear such a charge 
from you. I should be quite hurt if I thought 
you were serious.” 

** Just look at it, then. You don’t mean to 
say that you can’t go? that you can not procure 
the necessary things?” 

““No; it isn’t quite as bad as that. But 
Frank has his winter outfit, and so have I; 
ample for all ordinary purposes, yet not quite 
suitable for so very elegant an occasion. And 
it seems hardly prudent to expend so much for 
a single evening.” 





i 


do you think? 


“You would have the things to wear again 
the next time any one asked you.” 

** How often can one wear the same dress, 
Besides, it is only of ‘this once’ 
that we are speaking. We can not begin a 
life of party-going and party-giving; that is 
quite out of the question.” 

“You are always so reasonable!” exclaimed 
Aunt Sophia. ‘‘I do wish you would once in a 
while have your little whims and extravagances 
like the rest of the world. And perhaps Frank 
would like to go.” 

“Tf there were any chance of that I should 
surely have consulted him. He does not care 
for parties ; if he went it would only be to give 
me pleasure.” 

“It is settled, then, I suppose. I used to 
be so proud of you,” continued Aunt Sophia, 
ruefully. ‘* You were so much admired wher- 
ever [took you. I don’t see but you are pretty 
as ever, but where’s the good of it when there 
is nobody to look at you?” 

‘We are not quite as recluse as you ‘would 
make us out, aunty. Let us hope that my at- 
tractions are not entirely wasted. We see our 
friends occasionally at their houses and our 
own.” 

‘Oh yes! Humdrum tea-parties and even- 
ing visits! And I looked forward to such a 
very different destiny for you!” 

‘* Why, aunt,” said the young wife, with a 
little spirit, ‘‘do you suppose I would exchange 
my life for any that you could have planned ? 
Isn't Frank worth more to me than all the par- 


| ties and all the fortunes in New York ?” 


Aunt Sophia was silenced. She even ad- 
mitted to herself that since the marriage was 
an unalterable fact, it was very well that Milly 


| felt so, 


By-and-by the first child came, bringing with 
it new cares and new pleasures. The young 
couple began to feel like family people; to talk 
of the days when “ baby” would be growing up, 
and her education matter of concern. Milly 
hoped she would have Frank's eyes, and Frank 
already discerned in her a strong resemblance 
to her mother. 

Other children followed. When Milly had 
been seven years married three little ones filled 
her hands and heart, She was pretty still and 
happy still, though a trifle faded from her 
bloom, and at times somewhat anxious and 
foreboding. The scale of living was greatly 
altered of late years; self-denial was more ob- 
vious and more difficult with people all around 
indulging in such luxuries. She had ambitions 
for her children, too, which she had never har- 
bored for herself; it cost her more to forego 
pretty things for them than to reduce her own 
dress to the utmost plainness. But these were 
minor matters, on which she did not dwell. 
The one serious question that sometimes trou- 
bled her was this: What should they do as their 
expenses inevitably increased, provided their 
means did not increase as well? Frank's sal- 
ary maintained them now, with care and pru- 
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dence on her part; something, even, was laid | out false hopes. You would have been grat. 
by every year, but the margin was not large. | fied, Milly, by his warmth to-day, 
Frank himself had sometimes an uncomfortable | he had so ‘much regard for me.” 
feeling, as if he were fixed in a groove from **It does not surprise me,” said the wife, 
which it would be pleasant to escape. His | ‘‘He couldn't be so long connected with you 
means and his position had improved in all | and not have it.’ 
these years, yet not in proportion to the change “‘He would like, he said, to take me with 
of times; and so far as he could see, the limit | him; but he could not offer me any thing as 
was now reached. He often pondered the pos- valuable, of course. And then the position js 
sibility of a change, and was as often deterred | something.” 
by remembrance of the risk. Alone, he could **Yes, indeed. Why, Frank, we may cal] 
have roughed it, and taken the chances of suc- | our fortune made. It would not be if we were 
cess or failure; but there were Milly and the | very ambitious people; but with our ideas we 
children. The present, if humble, was secure, | may dismiss all care.” , 
and he dared not relinquish it. “I think we may. You don’t know how | 

“Just as I always thought,” observed Mr. | feel, Milly; sucha load off my mind! I hadn't 
Ellis to Aunt Sophia, ‘ Frank Caryl was cut | been aware how great the pressure was until it 
out for a poor man. There he goes, traveling | was removed. But every thing is getting so 
in the same old rut. I could have told Milly | dear, and the children growing older, and aj 
how it would be.” that, that sometimes I have been very uncer- 

And if he had, and ‘she had believed him | tain as to how we should manage by-and- by. 
ever so fully, it would have made no difference. | But t):at is done with now. With our ideas, 
There was care in her home, but no coldness | as you say, the salary is ample. My dear little 
in her heart. Frank was still her first thought, | woman will not be obliged to look so closely 
as she was his, and their love was a part of their | after every penny, and can have her bit of 
daily life. pleasure like the rest of the world.” 

IL **I don’t care much about pleasure, Frank; 

but it will be such a comfort not to feel anxious 

The husband came home one night with spir- | any longer.” And the two talked over their 
its unusually elate. Milly guessed that some- | good fortune with happy, grateful hearts. 
thing pleasant had occurred, but asked no ques-| —‘‘ How soon will it be?” Milly presently in- 
tions. The time for them had not yet come. | quired. 
Dinner was gone through, the children’s prattle| ‘I can’t quite say. Nothing is to be spoken 


I'd no ideg 











listened to, their evening game of romps al-| of as yet, you know. Some months, perhaps; 
lowed. This over, and each rosy face down on but if it were a year, even, we should not mind, 


its pillow, the parents were alone in the pleas- | | now that the prospect is secure,’ 
ant little parlor. | What is the matter?” said Milly, suddenly, 

“ And now, Frank, what is it ?” Milly asked, as Frank put his hand to his forehead with a 
drawing her chair closer to his side. | look of pain. 

He laid down the paper, laughing. ‘‘ What “Only my head. It has been troubling me 
a witch you are for finding out when any thing | off and on all day, though I hardly heeded it, 
has happened!” he said. ‘‘ Well, I won’t tease | I was so full of this affair.” 
you by delay. There is nothing immediate, “Poor head!” said Milly, tenderly smooth- 
you will see, but it opens a prospect for us. | ing the thick dark locks, ‘I don’t understand 
Mr. Kyle had a long talk with me to-day: he | it, Frank. You never used to have any thing 
means to leave the bank and open a broker’s | of the sort; you were so thoroughly well. And 
office—” headaches must be so trying in your business.” 

** And he wants you to go with him ?” **Yes, they are. Sometimes I can hardly 

“He would like it; but that isn’t the point. | see what I am about.” 

His going leaves the cashiership vacant.” *“T am afraid it is overwork. You don’t get 

**Oh, Frank! do you think they would give | exercise enough. But it will be easier for you, 
it to you?” will it not, in the new order of things ?” 

“Mr. Kyle says there is no doubt of it. I “The work will be of a different sort, at any 
should not have dared to count on such a thing | rate, and I shall have fewer hours of it. I 
myself. I should expect the directors to have | shall get time to tone up my system, I hope, 
some friend of their own ready, or to want some | and come around all right before long.” 
one with capital, or, at any rate, of more note.| How brightly the next morning rose for the 
But he says there is a very kind feeling toward | happy pair! Some people would have despised 
me in the board, and he will use all his influ- | the occasion of their joy; some of Milly’s old 
ence to secure me the appointment, and that | | acquaintances—Barbara Ellis, for instance— 
we may call it as good as settled.” | who spent more on their own dress and their 

““No wonder you looked so happy, Frank, | summer round of watering-places than the 
I can hardly believe it. It seems too delight-| whole income that looked so large to her. 
ful to be true.” Aunt Sophia, even, would have thought Milly’s 

‘“*T know it does; but I think we may safely | delight uncalled-for. It was an advance, to be 
reckon on it. Mr. Kyle isn’t the man to hold! sure. But why, she would have said, should 
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Milly rate herself so low as to think such very | the sofa, while she sat by the drop-light busy 
moderate good-fortune great for her? | with her sewing, ‘‘there’s something I want to 
Aunt Sophia, however, knew nothing of the | say to you. It is hard, but I ought to do it.” 
matter. It was yet undivulged to the public. **Well, dear?” she said, putting down her 
Mr. Kyle’s arrangements lingered. Meanwhile | work, and seating herself on the edge of the 

the cloud that was to darken all their sky gath- | couch beside him. 
ered and grew, though none suspected it. “*If this goes on—and there seems no pros- 
Those wearisome headaches of Frank’s be-| pect of a change—I am afraid we must give up 
came more frequent. The disorder seemed so | all hope of the cashiership.” 
womanish, so trivial, that he made light of it; *T have thought of that, too,” she answered. 
but the annoyance could not be prevented. He Both were silent a while. The evil grew near- 
tried remedy after remedy to but little purpose ; | er, more real, now that they had brought them- 
the trouble grew really serious. To say no-| selves to speak of it. Milly was the first to re- 
thing of the suffering, it incapacitated him from | cover courage. 
business. The figures he was dealing with ran ** After all, Frank,” she said, cheerfully, “we 
together; his mind became confused ; he was | shall be no worse off than we were before.” 


’ 


unable to carry out his calculations. Two or; ‘ Yes, weare,” he answered. ‘“ We are poor- 
three times in as many weeks he was obliged | er by the loss of so much hope.” 
to give up and go home before the day was **'True—we'll look the matter in the face, 


over. When this stage was reached he con- | and not try to make it less than it is. It will 
sulted a physician. be a great disappointment. Our ideas have 
The physician’s verdict was not encouraging. | always been so moderate, and this would have 
He listened to Frank’s description of the case,| met them so perfectly! We'll not pretend, 
and after a few ordinary questions inquired if | even to each other, that it is not hard. But 
there had been any blow—any injury to the | then, Frank, it is nothing we are in any way to 
head. Frank knew of none—unless, indeed, | blame for, that is one comfort.” 
that accident last winter. He had been thrown "— 
from a sleigh, striking his head against the; ‘‘ And it is pleasant to know that your em- 
pavement; had been stunned for a few sec- | ployers thought so well of you; that but for a 
onds, and experienced some sharp pain. But) misfortune, entirely out of your control, they 
this had passed off in a day or two, and he had | would have been glad to give you the position.” 
hardly thought of it since, though he now re- **Oh dear, Milly, that’s the sting of it! 
called that there was an occasional tenderness | Out of my control! 'To come so near, and miss 
about the spot. it through no fault of my own! I don’t care 
There lay the trouble, Dr. Gray asserted. | so much for myself as for you. You might 
He could give little hope of cure. The malady | have been so comfortable, so at ease; and this 
might wear out in time, perhaps; for the pres-| throws you back on all the old uncertainties 
ent, local applications might relieve the acute- | and anxieties.” 
ness of the pain. He recommended one or two “Yes,” said Milly—and she paused a min- 
which had proved beneficial in similar cases, ute. ‘*‘We must fall back, too, cn the one 
“Tt would be well,” he said, “‘if you could | blessing, the one Friend, that will not change 
make a change cf business; get some occupa-/| with our health or our prosperity. We must 
tion that would keep you a good deal in the | not forget that.” 
open air, and not tax your mind as much.” | **X don’t, dear,” he answered, pressing her 
“That,” returned Frank, ‘‘ is simply impos- | hand. 
sible.” He went home a good deal discouraged, ** And we have each other and the children. 
yet hardly apprehending the gravity of the case. | After all, Frank, if you were only well I should 
Local applications! Ina great bank like theirs, | not mind the rest. We could manage in some 
with business surging, crowding through all its| way. But it is hard that you should suffer so 
hours, how was he to find the time? Then the | much and be obliged to go on with your work.” 
look of the thing! A teller’s desk was no place| Poor Frank! he was destined never to be 
for a fussy invalid. It would never do. Hej} “well” again. In every interval of ease he 
must just stand it as well as he could. And | tried to hope for an improvement, to think that 
he would not tell Milly what the doctor said; | the doctor regarded his case too seriously, and 
it would only worry her, and do nd good. that recovery had now begun. But these hopes 
Nevertheless, before bedtime she knew all| were as often disappointed. Meanwhile the 
about it. Happily she was not one of those | expected changes came about: Mr. Kyle re- 
women to whom it will only do to bring good | tired; a new cashier was appointed. What a 
tidings. She comforted Frank as well as she | simple thing it was, the destruction of all those 
was able, but certain sad forebodings crept into | happy prospects! One or two of the directors 
her mind. | spoke to Frank; they regretted the failure of 
There was reason for them. Several times | his health; nothing could have pleased them 
during the next month he came home in the | better than to give him the position. But it 
middle of the day, exhausted, worn-out with | required all the energies of a sound and vigor- 
the pain he had endured. }ous man. Frank knew it; he could not blame 
** Milly,” he said one evening as he lay on them. Still, it was a bitter day for him when 
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the last chance vanished and Mr. Nesbit entered 
on his duties. | get rid of an encumbrance, and was glad to qj, 
He was vigorous enough, this last. A large, | it. Not one word of sympathy; and he knew 
stern man, with a harsh voice and dictatorial | that to me it was nothing less than ruin!” 
manner; such a contrast to Mr. Kyle, whoused| The despair of his tone cut Milly to the 
to come in smiling, with friendly nods to all the | heart, but it roused, too, her quick habit of 
clerks, every one of whom felt for him an affec- cheerfulness and courage. “ Not quite as bad 
tionate regard. Mr. Nesbit cared not one straw | as that, dear,” she said. ‘It is a great calam. 
for their regard; he would have scouted the | ity, I know, but there is Mr. Kyle, who woul 
idea of such sentimental nonsense, The bank | have been glad to take you with him—and there 
was a great machine of which he had control; | are other banks—and you are well known among 
the clerks were nothing but its wheels and cogs | so many business men, We must not think our 


*‘Not he! He had made up his ming to 





and screws. All he wanted of them was to be | 
sound and tight and in their places, and to do | 
the work that they were set to do. 

It was a hard sway for Frank ; any one could | 
see how it must end. He saw it himself, and 
that right early, but tried to close his eyes to a 
certainty so direful. For the first time since 
their marriage he had a secret from Milly. She | 
had cares enough already; it would be time 
enough for her to know his fears when some- 
thing really happened. 

He came home one evening very ill, and next 
day was unable to go out, or even to sit up. | 
There was no help for it; a message and ex- | 
cuses must be sent over tothe bank. The sec- | 
ond morning he was better, and went out as | 
usual, Between eleven and twelve Milly heard | 
his step in the hall. She started up, surprised 
at the unusual sound. 

‘*What is the matter?” she said, as he opened | 
the door. ‘Are you ill again ?” for his face was | 
white as death. 

“T may as well tell you at once,” he answer- 
ed. ‘I would keep it from you if I could, | 
Milly, but you will have to know. ‘The very 
worst has happened. I have been discharged | 
from the bank.” 

** Discharged!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Mr. Nesbit sent for me as soon as I | 
arrived. I went into the back-room without 
a thought of what was coming. I have often 
dreaded it before, but to-day it never occurred | 
tome. And he said that my frequent absences | 
threw off my work upon the other clerks, who 
had plenty of their own to do, and interrupted 
the order of the bank, and that it was impossi- 
ble to go on so any longer. He gave me a check 
for the salary due and for a month in advance 
—and so dismissed me!” 

“Can this really be true ?” said Milly, hardly 
knowing what she uttered. 

“You may well ask that. 
astounded, 


I was completely 
I did not even say good-by to the 
boys. I walked out of the bank like one ina 
dream. The crowds in the street and the cool | 
air recalled me, and at first I thought I would 
not tell you. I would go out as usual every 
day and look about for business, and never let 
you know till I had found it. But I soon felt 
how hopeless that would be.” 

“* Hopeless indeed !” she said, endeavoring to 
smile. ‘You must never try that, Frank. I 
must hear your bad news as well as your good. 
Did Mr. Nesbit seem sorry for you?” 








last chance is gone.” 

‘*Mr, Kyle wanted the sort of man I used to 
be. He is starting a new business, and needs 
active, energetic help; and it is so every where, 
If the bank that knows me so well, that has had 
such long and faithful service from me, casts 
me aside as a worthless tool, you can see how 
others will be likely to regard me.” 

Milly’s heart misgave her for a moment, 
“At any rate,” she said, recovering herself. 
‘we will not despair till we have tried our 
best.” She comforted Frank, not so much by 
any hope she could hold out, as by her sooth- 
ing words and tender manner. The poor fel- 
low found rest in the certainty that there was 
one place where he was valued and important, 
His just pride had received a cruel blow in the 
abrupt dismissal; it lowered him in his own 
eyes. The manner of it, as he said to Milly, 
aggravated even the disaster. An old employé 
of the bank, identified with its prosperity, con- 
sidered by himself and others an important 
member of its corps—and to be turned off like 
a worthless servant! By Mr. Nesbit, too, a 
man so new to authority, so little liked or re- 
spected any where. He was almost disposed 
to contest the point, to see if he had not a 
friend or two yet in the board who would stand 
by him. Milly could not counsel this. “It 
would never be comfortable,” she said, confin- 
ing herself to the most obvious aspect of the 
case. ‘Mr. Nesbit could show his unfriend- 
liness in a hundred ways. You would be 
obliged to go at last.” She spared him the 
hint of what she dreaded, that the directors 
would sustain their cashier’s action. Mr. Nes- 
bit might be ever so harsh or arbitrary or un- 
gentlemanlike, but he was still a valuable serv- 
ant—while Frank, poor Frank! It was hard 
to bear. 

She could not keep back a few tears when 
she was alone, and no one could be troubled 
by them. It was bitter to think that old friend- 
ship, long association, counted for just nothing 
the moment that you ceased to be of use, Yet 
“business was business,” she acknowledged. 
Mr. Nesbit was only to blame, perhaps, for 
putting needless humiliations into a necessary 
measure. But what a prospect that opened for 
them all! Cold weather was coming on. The 
autumn had been sharp, and people foretold a 
hard winter for the poor. ‘The poor!” Milly 
had always thought of them as of a class utter- 
ly distinct from hers. Yet unless Frank could 
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and keep, some paying occupation, they | those who would lament that she had been so 


were likely to know before long what was meant | brought down in the world. Nor had Aunt So- 


by real poverty. 


| phia, handsomely as she lived, much money at 


“Now began that weary search for employ- | her own disposal; much, at any rate, of whose 


me 


+ seemed to Frank! He had been used to feel | t 


nt which only those can understand who have | use her husband did not expect to know the 
sone through with it. What a different world | history. Mr. Ellis had liked to have Milly with 


hem in her early days; a pretty girl, her bright 


himself a part of the vast life of the city; he! young face enlivening the house. If she had 


had his place, honorable if not conspicuous, in | 1 


narried to gratify his pride he might have done 


that magnificent and mighty realm of ‘‘ busi- | something handsome for her; as it was, she 


98S, 


But now how pitiless was its roar and | | 
whirl! Men went their ways, transactions fail- | « 


1ad chosen for herself, and her future was her 
ywn look-out. Such conduct will surprise no 


ed or prospered, stocks rose and fell, all the | one who has observed the entire calmness with 
machinery was in full play, while he stood by | which people rolling in wealth can view the 


an idle and forlorn spectator. 


struggles and privations of their poorer friends. 


Day after day he came home worn-out with | Milly, taught by experience, was grateful for 
fatigue; he walked unheard-of distances now | her aunt’s good-will, and looked for nothing 
to save the trifle of fare. Morning after morn- | more. 


ing he set out again, besieging every point 


Toward mid-winter Frank obtained the long- 


where there was the least hope of success. He | sought situation: a small clerkship, with just 
never guessed before how many chances there | one-quarter of the salary he was accustomed to 
are against a man who is already down. Va-| receive. The young pair tried to look upon it 
cancies were fearfully rare; people were dis-| as a temporary thing, a mere expedient, till 
charging their old clerks oftener than employing | something more suitable should offer. It was 
new ones. Wherever he applied his health | temporary, indeed, but hardly in the sense they 


was against him. No matter how humble the 
sition, how insignificant the salary, a reliable 


had expected. 


Milly’s attention turned now to a change of 


T 
f 
person was wanted for it; one who would be at | residence. She had known ever since Frank’s 


his post every day and all day. Poor Frank, 
who had been fully equal to an important trust, 
found himself ranked as below the most inferior 
one, 

Milly had thought herself industrious when | 
the housekeeping and the children fully occu- | 
pied her time, but it was plain that there must 
be retrenchment somewhere. The year's in- | 
come was never so largely in excess of the year’s 
expenditure that much could be laid by. On 
these careful savings she was determined to 
draw as little as she could. They must be kept 
for that even harder time which she foreboded. 
The one servant was dismissed, and the work 
of the house added to Milly’s other cares, Gar- 
ments that had been thrown by were mended 
yet again; fuel, food, light, were economized 
with the utmost exactitude ; and yet how large 
were the bills of every week! how rapidly the 
little store of ready money melted away! 

Where, one might ask, was Aunt Sophia in 
this time of darkness and despondency? In 
her own home, surrounded with comforts and 
luxuries innumerable, yet not exempt from the 
common lot of trial. Her cook was despotic ; 
had his own ideas of the arrangement of a din- 
ner, and would brook no interference with them. 
Green-house flowers, too, were frightfully ex- 
pensive, and Mr. Ellis often grumbled at the 
cost, though he knew that she must have them 
to decorate the table. She came to see Milly 
sometimes—not very often, for it was such a 
journey across the river—and bewailed her mis- 
fortunes much after the fashion of the friends 
of Job, but offered no aid more substantial than 
sympathy. Perhaps she did not fully under- 
stand the exigencies of the case. Milly was 
not one to dwell upon her trials, particularly to | 





dismissal that they must leave their home with 
the expiration of the year, but had put off the 
thought—there was so much else to think of! 


It was time now to look about and see what 


could be done. To look at all was not an easy 


matter; who would take care of the house 


| and the children in her absence? Fortunately 


Margaret, her old servant, had a younger sis- 
ter, who, though a child herself, could give some 


supervision to those yet younger. Milly then, 


on two or three days of every week, got throngh 
her morning’s work as soon as might be, and 


| set out. One of the children went with her; 
| that one, at least, would be under her own eye. 


The others were left to the care of little Anny. 
Il. 


House-aunting is seldom a cheerful pursuit, 
even where one’s means are tolerably ample. 


| There is apt to be a great discrepancy between 


our requirements and our purse. Judge what 


| it was, then, for poor Milly, obliged to look only 


to the plainest and cheapest that could be pro- 
cured, She considered in the beginning that 
her ideas were humble; she had no ambition 
for “gentility” of neighborhood or nicety of 
dwelling. Any house, ever so small or plain, 
would do; she asked only for cleanliness and 
decency in its surroundings. Before her quest 
was ended she inclined to think that cleanliness 
and deceney were luxuries to which poor peo- 
ple had no business to aspire; that she had been 
arrogant in dreaming of them. 

Day after day she came home in the wintry 
twilight, weary and disheartened; what places 
she had seen! what rents were asked for them! 
It seemed hopeless to try longer, yet try she 


must. She could not yield quite yet, and set- 
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tle down in the midst of squalor and disorder. 


She grew nervous as the house was neared ; 


the anxiety about the children, which went with 
Once within the 
door, however, their clamorous welcome as- 
They had not set 
themselves on fire, nor fallen down stairs, nor | self failing, falling lower and lower, and at | 

Little Anny | fit for nothing. 


her all day, culminated then. 
sured her of their safety. 


broken neck, nor leg, nor arm. 


was a treasure in her way. She had kept them 


| **] fear not, Frank. 

| will part as friends,” 

| “And if I do not I shall be asked to, before 
long. Itisaplaincase. Oh, Milly, you don’; 

| know what a man feels who used to be compe. 

| tent to his work and trusted in it—to find hip. 


If you resign now y, 


u 


ast 
In all this wide world there 


| seems no place for me but one. Sometimes | 


out of mischief; she had even brushed their | think if I were there, and out of the way, it 


hair and tidied them generally to meet their | would be the best thing that could hap} 


mother. 

How Milly would have liked at such times to 
throw herself on the couch in the back-parlor, 
withthe children gathered around her ; to have | 
a cup of tea brought in, and by-and-by, when | 
she was thoroughly rested, to sit down to a 
comfortable meal! Nothing of the kind could | 
be thought of. She always managed to return | 
home a little before Frank arrived; to have | 
the gas lighted, his dressing-gown and slippers | 
ready, and the room made cheerful for him. 
Dinner must be next prepared; a frugal meal, 
which she tried to render more palatable by | 
nicety of serving and arrangement. Then there | 
was the china to wash, and the children must | 
be put to bed. Anny was very helpful about | 
these matters; the tired wife found her an in- 
valuable aid. When all had been disposed of, 
and the little handmaid trotted off to her own | 
room—for Milly was unwilling that she should 
go home through the streets at night—an hoar | 
or two of liberty remained. Frank lay on the 
sofa; his wife sat beside him. On these even- | 
ings she did not try to sew; house-hunting had 
left her small energy for the needle. They | 
talked of things new and old, the past and the 
future, and felt that, dimmed as their prospects | 
were, the sweetness of life was not yet over. 

If only they could have gone on thus! Had 
it been possible, Milly felt that she could rest in 
the present and be content. Darker days were 
coming. Frank was an invalid ; he needed re- 
pose and care. She had often felt how hard 
was the necessity which took him forth to daily 
labor. She saw, as spring advanced, that it 
could not last much longer; with such irregular 
attendance no place could be retained. And | 
what were they to do? 

One evening they were alone together. ‘ Mil- | 
ly,” said Frank, suddenly, “it is rather more 
than a year now since Mr. Kyle spoke to me 
about the eashiership. What a dream it seems 
like—that I was ever thonght fit for such a 
place !” 

“Tt would not have been a dream, dear, but 
for the failure of your health.” . 

**T suppose not, but it tires me even to think 
of it. I get worse and worse. I don’t see how 
I can goon. If I had been receiving any thing 
like a salary it would not have been honest to 
be paid for such attendance. And I am afraid 
the limit is about reached. They have been 
very kind at the office, both Mr. M‘Nally and 
the clerks, but I believe it is not right to tax 
them further.” 








a en, 
\ 7 here would be one less to provide for—an) 


you would have the insurance, and what litt) 
else there is—” 

Milly broke down at this. ‘ You must not 
talk so,” she cried, bursting into tears and 
throwing her arms around him. “ We mast 
not be impatient under God's hand.” 

**T am not,” he answered, quietly. “It js 
not that. Iam only saying what I have often 
thought of, dear. It is but the simple truth,” 

**And what should I do, Frank? What 
would my life be if you were not here to shar 
it?” 

‘*T don’t know why you are so fond of me, 
poor child,” he said, smoothing her bright hair, 
“T have never amounted to much—and now | 
have brought you to such a strait—” 

“Don’t say that, Frank.” 

‘*But you might have married so different- 

ly.” 
“ And so might you; and neither regrets the 
marriage that we made. Could I bear to think 
of any other woman being with you all these 
years ?” 

‘*No other could be what you have been, 
Milly.” 

**T hope not—to you. It is no merit in me. 
I had rather be here than any where. You 
must not reproach me again, Frank,” she add- 
ed, faintly smiling, ‘‘ with the better marriages 
I might have made.” 

“No. I will thank God, instead, for giving 
you to me, Milly.” 


The first of May drew near, when some de- 
cision for the coming twelvemonth must be 
made, In her numerous journeys Milly had 
found one place which better than others met 
her wishes—a little house, far‘out on one of the 
avenues, distant from the ferry, disadvanta- 
geous in many ways; yet still a house standing 
by itself, and with a rent which there was some 
hope of meeting. It was the only thing she 
had seen which appeared at all tolerable. Even 
this house must now be given up. Frank’s 
salary, trifling as it was, had been something to 
rely upon; it lightened the draft on their daily- 
diminishing fund. Now that was gone, only 
to her own exertions could she look for any in- 
come; and she could do nothing so far away 
from every body. What, indeed, could she do 
any where? How were three children and their 
parents to be supported by the efforts of one 
woman, whose strength was even now severely 
tasked ? 
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To howe neantens occurred to he enswally, | | 
13 the first resource; but her heart sank at 
thought of rent and servants’ wages. Nor was | 
their house large enough to accommodate many 
people. What else could she do—teach music, 


get a situation in a school? She was well-edu- | 


cated, but her accomplishments had rusted a 
\ittle from disuse ; what chance had she in com- 

tition with those trained and ready for the 
service? Even could she obtain a situation or 
class, it must take her from home for the greater 
part of every day; and how was she to obtain 
it; what friends, what interest, had she? She 
thought and thought, and formed at last her 
project; so humble, yet of such deep import to 
her family. 

“Frank,” she said, one evening, when she had 
en sitting silent a long time, pondering the 
possibilities of the case, “‘I believe I shall try 
alittle school—here, at home.” 

“Do you think you can get scholars ?” 

“T hope so—a few, at any rate. You know 
we were beginning to wish for a good, quiet 
place somewhere at hand for Sophy. Mrs. 
Avres and I have often talked of it; I don't 
doubt that she would let me have her little 
girls; and there are others of our friends who 
might send their children, partly to help us, and 
partly for their own convenience. 
posed to make the trial, at any rate. How 
does it look to you?” 

“Tam afraid you can not make it pay. Oh, 
fI could but do something!” The poor fel- 
yw fairly groaned at thought of his helpless- 


“No matter, Frank. You worked for me 
while you could, and now you must let me have 
my turn,” 

** These slender hands,” he said, taking them 
in his own, ** what can they do?” 

“A great deal, you will find,” she answered, 
cheerfully. ‘I want you to listen to the rest 
of my plan. I shall try to get three or four 
boarders; plain people, who, in consideration 
of the lowness of the price, will be glad of such 
accommodations as we can offer.” 

“But how can you have boarders and a 
school together ?” 


“T will show you how. Our »reakfast will 


be cleared away and the front basement ready | 


by the time the scholars come. After that my 
time will be occupied till three o’clock, except 


the hour at noon, when I must prepare the nec- | 


essary lunch and send up to the rooms, At 
three school will be over, and I can easily have 
dinner ready by six.” 

“You will have Margaret back then, will you 
not ?” 

“‘No—at least not till I see how the plan | 
works, You have no idea, Frank, of what a 
helpful creature little Anny is. I shall have the | 
children under my own eye in school-hours; and 
they are so good ; they have learned to amuse 
themselves in a way that is quite wonderful 
since I have had less time to devote to them. 


Anny can wait at table very nicely, and our lit- | 
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tle Sophy can wane care of the children while we 


| areat meals. Don’t you think it will do, Frank? 


Of course it would not with exacting, fashiona- 
ble people ; but if we can get the right sort ?” 

Nothing was hinted of the labor that must 
devolve upon herself; but Frank remembered 
it. ‘*I am afraid for you, Milly,” he said. 
‘Think of it! To teach all day and take 
care of such a family besides. You never can 
endure it.” 

“Oh yes, [hope I can. If not, we must try 
something else. Haven't I a pretty good head 
for planning ?” she asked, with a smile. 

‘* Excellent,” said poor Frank, trying to re- 
turn the smile. If he could but do something! 
He was willing to be a porter, a stevedore even ; 
he could have shoveled coal or broken stone with 
la joyful heart, had his enfeebled frame allowed. 
Any thing, rather than to be a burden upon Mil- 
| ly, whose life he had once hoped to make all 
| sunshine. But he was powerless; he could 
not even dissuade her from efforts which he 
feared would be beyond her strength; for some- 
thing must be done, and what else could he sug- 
gest? 

Aunt Sophia was horrified when the project 
became known to her. ‘“‘ People will drop you 
entirely, now,” she said. 

‘Some may,” returned Milly; ‘and those are 
the very ones I do not care to know.” The next 
moment she doubted if she had spoken quite 
sincerely ; it is not flattering to be “‘ dropped,” 
however indifferent the acquaintance may have 
been. ‘At any rate,” she added, ‘‘I shall be 
too busy to dwell much upon slights.” 

Fortune—or should one say, Heaven—smiled 
upon her efforts. A dozen scholars were ob- 
tained without much trouble. People were 
sympathizing and disposed to aid her, particu- 
larly when it involved no great trouble to them- 
selves. A newly married couple, a middle- 
aged pair without children, and a young clerk, 
occupied the second floor. When all these had 
moved in and arranged their various posses- 
sions, Milly’s labors began. 

They were severe, but that she had counted 
on. All she asked was, if she could endure 
| them, and if they would achieve her purpose. 
Up early and retiring late, busy every moment 
of the day, teaching, working, superintending 
her small maid, a spirit less cheerful would have 
'sunk under the burden. Milly kept on. She 
had the housewife’s talent, precious at any time, 
invaluable now; inanimate things ministered to 
her, as it were, instead of thwarting her; the 
| domestic machinery worked as quietly as in the 
days when so much less was demanded of it. 
| Nor could all her multiplied labors reduce Milly 

toadrudge. She sat at the head of her table 
| as lady-like in garb and look as w hen its hospi- 
talities were dispensed to her own friends, 

She had her reward, At the end of the first 
month, when every bill was paid, every expense 
allow ed for, a certain sum remained in her 
hands, It was not large; no more than you 
would pay for a silk walking-dress, or a lace 
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pocket-handkerchief, perhaps ; but how large it | 


was to her! When once convinced that there 
was no error, no overlooked account, that the 


sum was fairly her own, what joy and thankful- | 


ness filled her heart! For a great burden had 
been laid upon her, and she hoped that she was 
equai to it. Henceforward, if her health were 
spared, they need not fear. Hard work there 
must be still, and careful management, but the 


terrible dread of want, of friendless destitution, | 


no longer impended over them. 


** And now you will have Margaret back,” | 


said Frank, coaxingly, as she imparted her good 
news. 

* Perhaps—though it will be hard to part with 
Anny. ‘The most willing little soul, and a per- 
fect marvel for her age! But I am not sure 
that it is safe to go on as I have done for this 
last month; I feel the strain, sometimes, se- 
verely. And yet I did not know what else to 
do, for all expense must be avoided till the ex- 
periment was made.” 

“Tt has proved successful, so far, and you 
must spare yourself; do promise me.” 

**T think it will be wise to do so, and not al- 
together self-indulgent either. Margaret will 
save some outlay which we have not hitherto 
been able to avoid. What a time it has been! 
I hardly dared to think, this whole month, how 
we were coming out; and to-night, when it was 
to be tested, I was sonervous. Now, if we can 
but continue as we have begun, this business 
will support us, and the little we have can still 
be saved to educate the children. Oh, Frank, 
how glad, how thankful we ought to be!” 

Margaret returned; her strong and skillful 
aid lightened the labors of her mistress, which 
still remained arduous enough. The summer 
vacation came; when it was ended the little 
school was not resumed. Milly believed it 
wisest to relinquish this heavy tax upon her 
strength and time. Gaining confidence in her- 


oe, 
more leisure to bestow upon her husband ang 
the children. How they all prized the priyj. 
lege; though Milly had never been too busy to 
make her house a home for her own family 
She had not degenerated into the bustling man. 
ager, but kept her soft and womanly graces sti)] 
Frank’s health was now her only object of anx- 
| iety ; if that could only be restored, she thought 
nothing would be wanting to her happiness, 
Just as these brighter days had dawned he 
|left her. His life of patient suffering endeq, 
and he was “well” at last, in that land to 
| which pain and sickness can not follow, 
| It was providential, Aunt Sophia thought, 
The poor fellow meant well always, but he had 
been the blight of Milly’s life. But for him 
|she might have been a rich woman all these 
years. Of late, especially, he had been a per- 
fect wreck ; a burden to every one, and no com. 
| fort to himself. Fortunately they had man. 
| aged, she hardly knew how, to keep up the 
premiums on his life-insurance, and with that 
| and her business Milly and the children would 
be provided for, If it weren’t for those chil- 


| dren Milly might have plenty of chances yet: 
she was quite a young woman still, and wonder- 
| fully pretty, spite of all she had gone through, 


But then no man would want such a family, 

| "Thus reasoned Aunt Sophia. While Milly, 
in the very depths of her sorrow, rejoiced in 
| that sure rest to which her beloved had attained, 
| and blessed God who had allowed her to sus- 
tain and soothe him to the end. 


CHANGES IN POPULATION. 
MONG the various topics claiming publi 
attention the changes taking place in our 
| population are not the least important. While 
| large numbers are constantly emigrating to ow 
| shores from foreign lands, many of our own peo- 
| ple are seeking homes in the South and West. 


self, she ventured to raise her prices; room was | The cities, villages, and large places are in- 
made for one or two more inmates. Experi-| creasing in population every year, at the ex- 
ence taught her better ways of managing; the | pense of rural and agricultural districts remote 
housekeeping grew more profitable, while its | from the great thoroughfares of travel and busi- 


comforts remained undiminished. 

Frank, meanwhile, aided her in numerous 
small matters; he was so glad to be of use, to 
do something toward the work which had once 
been his alone. He obtained employment, too, 
for those days in which his health admitted of 
exertion ; law papers to copy, little jobs of book- 
keeping. These earnings were slender and pre- 
carious, it is true, but still they counted. The 
family felt that they were prospering in their 
humble way. 

In the spring a larger house was taken, and a 
portion of the precious capital expended in its 
plenishing. This venture was not made with- 
out anxiety, but it proved successful. After a 
few years Milly was at rest, so far as pecuniary 
troubles were concerned. Her establishment 
was large, handsome, and remunerative. With 
good servants in sufficient number, her time was 
no longer absorbed by household cares; she had 


ness. But the most important change of all, 
especially in its prospective influence, is the in- 
creasing proportion of children of a foreign de- 
scent, compared with the relative decrease of 
those of strictly American origin, It is a ques- 
tion of no ordinary interest whether there real- 
ly is now, or is likely to be hereafter, a natural 
increase among the regular descendants of the 
first or the early settlers of our country, It is 
proposed here to notice certain changes in this 
direction, together with some of the causes. 
The census of the State of New York for 
1865 discloses some curious facts upon this sub- 
ject. The method of taking this census was 
different from all others in this respect, that it 
was taken by families. The census reported in 
1865 a total of 780,931 families—196, 802 fam- 
ilies living without children, 148,208 with only 
one child, 140,572 with two, and 107,342 with 





three children. Here is almost one-fourth of 
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ll the families in the State in which not a 
ingle child was found ; and in 592,924 families 
_more than three-fourths—there was, on an 
average, only a small fraction over one child to 
each family. In answer to the inquiry put to 
every woman who was or had been married (in 
all, 842,562), how many children she had had, 
whether present or absent, living or dead, there 
were 115,252 women who responded that they 
never had had a child, 124,317 only one child, 


123,319 two, and 108,324 three children. Here | 


we find 115,252 women who were or had been 
married—almost one-seventh of all—who never 
pore a single child, and 471,772—more than 
mne-half of all—who will average less than one 
child and seven-tenths to each woman. These 
figures include both the foreign and American 
lasses, but a large proportion applies to the 
strictly American. If the law settled by mor- 
tuary statistics, that two-fifths of all children 
porn die before reaching adult life, be applied 
to the above facts, it will appear that on an av- 
erage only about one child to each woman ever 
reaches mature age—that is, only one-half of 
the original stock is supplied as far as these 
women (471,772) are concerned. 

The whole population of the State of New 
York is composed, in its descent, of such mixed 
races that it is impossible to draw the exact 


line between what may be considered American 


and what foreign ; but the compiler of the cen- 


sus—Dr. Franklin B. Hough—became con- | 


vinced that there is at the present time no nat- 
wal increase in population among the families 
descended from the early settlers of the State. 


From an examination of the tables in the Cen- | 


sus Report this general fact is very evident 


throughout the State, namely, that the married | 


women of foreign origin have much the largest 
families. For instance, in the County of New 
York, reporting almost one-half of its population 
as foreign, we find this statement: while nine 
hundred and sixty-five American women have 
each ten children and upward, there were twen- 
ty-eight hundred and fifty foreign women hav- 
ing each ten children and upward, making three 
times as many. 

In the New England States there has been 


less mixing up of the foreign element with the | 


native than in New York; and though no cen- 
sus has ever been taken by families, thereby as- 
certaining the exact number of children or births 
in a family, many facts can be gathered to show 


that the increase of the descendants of the orig- | 


inal settlers is very questionable. So great has 
been the increase of children of the foreign 
class, together with emigration from abroad, 
that the population, as a whole, has steadily 
gained for a long series of years in all the New 
England States; but by a careful analysis and 
comparison it will appear that this gain is large- 


ly made up from a foreign source. The amount | 


of this increase, and its proportion between the 


two classes, American and foreign, will vary | 


much in the different States, as well as in dif- 
ferent parts of the same State. 


| The first regular census ever taken in Massa- 
chusetts was in 1765, when the total inhabitants 
| were 222,563, and the number under sixteen 
| years of age was 102,489—almost one-half the 
| whole population. Now it is estimated in the 
school reports that only one-third of the popu- 
| lation is under fifteen years of age; and, as 
the foreign class have relatively a much larger 
| proportion of children, a careful examination 
| will show that scarcely one-fourth of the pure- 
ly American class are under sixteen. This 
makes a surprising difference in the relative 
| number of children of the same people at the 
two periods 1765 and 1865. 

Again, many towns in this State have been 
settled over two hundred years, and their his- 
tory will include from six to eight generations, 
Great pains were taken to enter upon the rec- 
|ords of these towns the names of all persons 
|therein born. These records have been care- 
| fully examined in several places with respect to 
| the relative number of children in each genera- 
| tion. It was found that the families compris- 
| ing the first generation had on an average be- 
|tween eight and ten children; the next three 
| generations averaged between seven and eight 
| to each family ; the fifth generation about five, 
| and the sixth only about three to each family. 
This curious fact was found in one of those 
towns: that from 1660 to 1760, when the place 
contained over fifteen hundred inhabitants, and 
many marriages occurred every year, the rec- 
ords show that there was not a single marriage 
entered but what was productive of more or 
less children. What a contrast in this respect 
does such a fact present to the record of the 
present day! 

It surprises us, living in this “fast age,” to 
learn how many large families were ence found 
in these old towns of Massachusetts. In the 
small town of Billerica, settled in 1665, may be 
found in its early records these facts: there 
are recorded twenty-six families having 10 chil- 
dren each; twenty, 11 each; twenty-four, 12 

each; thirteen, 13 each; five, 14 each; one, 
115; and one, 21. Here were ninety families 
having 1043 children—equal to a regiment! 
Nothing like this, not even an approximation 
to it, for fifty years past can be found in the 
history of any town in New England! Why, 
it is rare that any American family can now 
be found any where having 10 children; but 
here were ninety families having that number 
and upward. Indeed, is it not a prevalent 
fact at the present day—and that not with the 
fashionable only, but also among the most in- 
telligent and cultivated, and even among the 
religious classes—that where there is a large 
family of children reflections arise at once, and 
remarks are made calling in question the re- 
finement, the delicacy, and good-breeding, if 
not the good-manners, of the parents of such a 
family? Once such fathers and mothers were 
considered by the wise, the good, and the great 
as public benefactors ; but now their conduct is 
| not only questioned and censured, but by some 
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they are regarded almost as human monsters. 
How unlike such a spirit to the practices and 
principles of the first settlers in this country, 
and how much at variance with the teachings 
of Divine revelation! 

Another mode of obtaining information in 
this matter is by way of comparison. There is 
what is called a birth-rate in every community 
or nation—that is, one birth every year to so 
many inhabitants. This rate will vary in differ- 
ent years ; and, in order to obtain a fair stand- 
ard, it should be the average found for a series 
of years. The accompanying table, reported in 
the United States Census for 1860, presents the 
birth-rate of the nations here named, omitting 
the decimals, as follows—that is, one birth to so 
many inhabitants: Saxony, 25; Prussia, 26; 
Austria, 26; Sardinia, 27; Norway, 31; Rus- 
sia, 26; Denmark, 32; Hanover, 32; Sweden, 
82; Bavaria, 29; Netherlands, 30; England, 
30; Belgium, 34; and France, 37. 

In Massachusetts the birth-rate from 1850 to 


1860 averaged 1 in 34, and from 1860 to 1865 | 


it comes up to almost 1 in 40; but since these 
five years were in ‘‘ war times,” they would not 
furnish a fair criterion. As the foreign class 
have a much larger number of children than 
the American, this birth-rate, when applied to 
the latter class alone, will stand very different. 
Now, by taking all the births in this State from 
1850 to 18690 of each class separately, and com- 
paring them with the population of the two 
classes, we obtain very correctly the birth-rate 
of each forthese ten years, which, for the Amer- 
ican portion, is alittle over 1 in50,. The birth- 
rate of France is reported 1 in 37, and it is well 
understood that the population of that great na- 
tion has been for many years almost stationary. 
For any community or nation to be in a pros- 
perous and growing state, it is estimated by po- 
litical economists that the birth-rate should be 
about 1 in 30. The rate of all the deaths in 
Massachusetts from 1850 to 1860, as given in 
the Registration Reports, averages 1 in 54. As 
the deaths of the American and foreign classes 
are not reported separately, it is impossible to 
obtain exactly the rate of mortality in each of 
the two classes by itself; but admitting that the 
deaths are relatively much larger among the 
foreign, it will be difficult to find a margin be- 
tween the birth-rate and death-rate among the | 
strictly American sufficiently large to show a 
great increase of population, especially when it 
is considered that, as a general rule, two-fifths | 
of all children born die before reaching adult | 
life. 

Some useful information on this subject may 
be gathered from the Registration Reports of 
Massachusetts. In 1850 this report gives the 
whole number of births in the State 27,664 
—American, 16,189; foreign, 8197; mixed, 
3278. In 1860 it reports the whole number 
of births 36,051—American, 16,672; foreign, 
16,138; mixed, 2411; and not stated, 830. 
The American portion from 1850 to 1860 scarce- 


| 1851 and 1852, and in 1860 it only exceeds that 
of 1850 by 183, while the births reported of fo, 
eign parentage more than doubled in these ten 
years. From 1860 to 1867 the foreign class 
has taken the lead of the American, averaging 
for each of the last two years an excess of ql- 
most one thousand. Since the close of the war 
the births have increased, so that in 1866 the 
whole number reported was 34,085—American, 
15,014; foreign, 15,989; mixed, 1482; and 
| not stated, 284. This is almost equal to that 
of 1860 (36,051), which was the largest number 
of births ever reported in the State in any one 
year. It should be observed that when the re- 
ports represent the number of births among the 
, Americans from 1850 to 1860 as almost station- 
ary, the census returns the strictly American 
| population in 1860 as 140,000 more than in 
1850. 
In the Registration Report for 1853 is a table 
showing the number of births of American and 
| forcign parentage from 1849 to 1854. The com- 
piler, the present Mayor of Boston, referring to 
| that table, says, ‘‘it is evident that the births 
|in the commonwealth, with the usual increase, 
| have resulted in favor of foreign parents in an 
| increased ratio,” implying that the increase of 
| the former was rather. questionable. 

In a report upon the comparative view of the 
| population of Boston in 1849 and 1850, made 
|to the city government November, 1851, Dr. 
| Jesse Chickering, after a most careful analysis 
of the births and deaths, states that ‘‘ the most 
; important result derived from this view is the 
| fact that the whole increase of population aris- 

ing from the excess of births over the deaths 
| for these two years has been among the foreign 
| population.” No higher authority can be cited 
| on this subject than that of Dr. Chickering, who 
| devoted more time and attention to the changes 
of population in Massachusetts than any other 
person. 

An examination of the Registration Reports 
for a series of years as to the relative number 
of births and deaths in the several counties, 
cities, and towns of the State will show this 
general fact, that wherever the births most ex- 
ceed the deaths, there the foreign element most 
abounds; but where the population is made up 
mostly or entirely of the original native stock, 
the births and deaths approximate near to- 
gether, and not unfrequently alternate in ex- 
cess, first one, then the other. From an ex- 
amination into the history of several towns of 
this class it was found that for a long series 
of years the deaths had actually exceeded the 
births. A similar result was arrived at from 
an examination of the births and deaths for 
several years, confined exclusively to the Amer- 
icans, in two of the principal cities of the State. 

But one of the most striking evidences of 
change in this respect is in the number and 
character of the pupils attending the public 
schools. In many school districts of country 
towns, where the population is made up wholly 
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find now children enough to make in numbers 
a respectable school, where once those same 
neighborhoods thronged with children. On the 
other hand, in large towns and villages, where 
the foreign population abounds, we find an 
abundance of children: the regular schools are 
crowded, and new schools every now and then 
have to be opened. To such an extent has this 
foreign element increased that in some of the 
large towns and cities of the State it actually 
comprises full one-half of all the school -chil- 
dren in those places. If a majority of all the 
youth and children under fifteen years of age 
na place is made up from those of a foreign 
parentage, and is relatively increasing in num- 
bers every year, how long will it be before such 


, power will be felt in the management, if not 


in the control, of the municipal government of 
those towns and cities ? 
In Connecticut, where the proportion of the 


foreign class is much less than in Massachusetts, | 
the Schoo] Report for 1866 states ‘‘that the rela- | 


tive number of children had been steadily de- 
creasing for the last forty years,” and the Re- 
port for 1867 states that the number was less 
even than in the previous year. The State of 
Vermont, in which there is still less of the for- 
eign element, reports relatively a less propor- 
tion of children than either of the New England 
In the Registration Report of Vermont 
for 1858 is found this remarkable comparison. 
It states “* that while the producing part of the 
population, say from fifteen to fifty, was almost 
n precisely the same proportion to the whole 


States. 


population as that in England, the birth-rate in | 


Vermont was 1 in 49, and in England (the same 


year) it was 1 in 31;” and should the foreign | 
element, as small as it is, be separated, the birth- | 


rate would be still lower—in fact, only about 
me-half as large as that of England. 


mostly in cities and thickly settled places, and 
composed largely of the extremes in society, the 
result is surprising. 

As no registration reports have ever been 
made in New Hampshire and Maine, not much 
information on this subject can be obtained in 
these States, though there is reason to believe 
that in them is a more regular increase of na- 
tive population. In the State of Rhode Island 
the census returns and registration reports have 
for many years been carefully made out, dis- 
criminating between the foreign and American, 
and show that, while the former class are in- 
creasing most rapidly, there is a fair increase 


with the latter, still not so rapid an increase as | 
obtained in this same State fifty or one hundred 


years ago. 


In stating the facts on this subject our aim | 
has been to make a correct presentation of the 
matter—not partial nor one-sided, but to look 
the facts fairly in the face, whatever lessons 
It is not supposed that 


they might teach. 





Con- 
sidering that this comparison is made between | 
a people engaged in agricultural pursuits, and | 
somewhat scattered in settlement, with a popu- | 
lation situated as that of England is, living | 








these facts prove that there is no increase at 
all with the native stock in New England, or 
that it must run out, but that there is not by 
any means such a rate of increase as once 
existed, nor seemingly as might naturally be 
looked for at the present time, 

In view of the foregoing statements the 
inquiry naturally arises in every thoughtful 
mind, what can be the causes of such changes 
—changes so radical in their nature and so im- 
portant in their effects? Writers upon the laws 
of population have generally regarded the fol- 
lowing as the principal causes in preventing its 
increase, namely, climate, famine, pestilence, 
war, government, want of marriages, and pru- 
dential considerations. It can not be alleged 
that the first five causes here enumerated could 
have had much influence in producing these 
changes, and certainly war could not prior to 
1860, whatever may have been its effects since 
that period. While the number of marriages 
has, relatively for the same population, slight- 
ly diminished during the last twenty or thirty 
years, still the marriage-rate has fallen off so 
little, and even now is so little below that of 
most European nations and -their representa- 
tives in this country, that the difference from 
this source could not be very material or ap- 
preciable. But connected with this institution 
there is one cause which may affect somewhat 
the increase of population, namely, postponing 
marriage till a later age. It has been found 
by a series of statistics that the period from 
twenty to thirty years of age is far more pro- 
lific than that from thirty to forty; and on ac- 
count of the increased expenses of supporting 
a family, together with a prevalent desire to 
live in a certain style, there is a growing tend- 
ency with large numbers to put off marriage 
till a later period in life than formerly. It is 
found in modern times that it is not so much 
the number of marriages that increases popula- 
tion as the fruitfulness of this relation. 

Some statistics have been collected in Great 
Britain which go to show that, in what would 
be considered a healthy state of society, taking 
a thousand marriages as they come, not more 
than eight or ten in a hundred would be found 
but what had been more or less prolific. A 
much larger per cent.—if not double the num- 
ber—of this class of marriages may now be 
found in many parts of New England, and a 
very large class also where only one or two 
children are the result. In communities where 
the foreign class is found living side by side 
with the American, a surprising difference 1s 
witnessed between the two classes in the num- 
ber of children or size of families. It is found 
that the former class average for the same num- 
ber of marriages two or three times as many 
children as the latter. 

It has been alleged that society in many 
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country. It is true that this change, 
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constantly going on, must make a difference, 
not merely in the removal of those individuals, 
but from the fact that they belong mostly to the 
producing classes. In some towns and neigh- 
borhoods in New England this emigration has 
made a perceptible difference in the number 
of the inhabitants; but that this should be the 
chief or even a leading cause of decrease in the 
New England population is questionable. The 
proportion of the number emigrating compared 
with those remaining at home is overestimated, 
A careful inquiry will show that in the aggre- 
gate it amounts to only about one inten. Be- 
sides, this should not diminish the productive- 
ness of the nine-tenths remaining at home. 
England, by drafts of young men into her ar- 
mies} by emigration to India, Australia, Can- 
ada, and other colonies, loses in proportion to 
her inhabitants probably about as many young 
persons from year to year, and still maintains 
a birth-rate sufficiently high to be increasing 
constantly in population. But there are other 
causes at work, more general, more potent, and 
more serious. 

In the first place, within fifty years or so there 
has been a great change in the state of society. 
Population has crowded into cities and thickly- 
settled places. Agricultural pursuits and me- 
chanical business, once followed in a moderate 
way, have been exchanged for manufacturing 
and mechanical—now carried on by means of 
steam and water-power on a large scale. Com- 
mercial business and trades of all kinds have 
become more common. 


A far greater variety 
of ways and means for the rapid accumulation 


of property has been discovered. Wealth and 
fashion have become too generally the great 
standards aimed at in life. The plain and sim- 
ple manner of living, with frugal and industrious 
habits and slow accumulations once practiced, 
have given way to a more extravagant, luxuri- 
ous, and stimulating course of life, and an eager 
struggle for rapid gains. Young men must now 
commence life where their fathers left off. While 
men have been, as it were, wholly absorbed in 
making money, women have become altogether 
too much immersed in the pursuits of mere pleas- 
ure and fashion, Nothing must stand in the 
way of these objects. Among large classes so- 
ciety has become very artificial and intensely 
selfish, allowing many vices and evils to creep 
into general practice. Under these circum- 
stances children have come to be considered 
a care, a burden, and an expense which it is 
thought must, at least to some extent, be dis- 
pensed with. In making, therefore, plans for 
marriage and settlement in life, such troubles 
are to be avoided as much as possible, especial- 
ly until the parties get comfortably off in the 
world. This idea becomes a prevailing pur- 
pose in the mind, which is gradually strength- 
ened more and more as other wants increase. 
Besides, the fear of pain and suffering, the dis- 
like of being confined to the dry routine of 
certain family duties and responsibilities, the 
shrinking from public exposure and gossip on 





account of some domestic change—all thes 
have their influence. In fact, has it not con, 
to this, that in some circles the mere idea of jy. 
crease of family is unpopular, unfashionable, jj 
not odious? The plain teachings of Scripture. 
the leading objects of the marriage institution 
as pointed out by the formulas of the Episcopal 
and Catholic Churches—the two largest religious 
denominations in Christendom—are entirely ig. 
nored. The laws of life and health are set a; 
defiance, and worse expedients are resorted to, 
in order to effect certain ends, than were eye; 
countenanced by the doctrines of Malthus. 
We are shocked at the destruction of human 
life upon the banks of the Ganges, as well as 
on the shores of the South Sea Islands; by: 
here in the very heart of Christendom feeticide 
and infanticide are extensively practiced, un- 
der the most aggravating circumstances. The 
charge has often been made by foreign writers 
against Americans of a want of appreciation of 
human life as such; and the practices here re- 
ferred to afford the strongest possible evidence 
in support of such charges. The pernicious doc- 
trines of Malthus, together with the loose man- 
ner, in some law books, of defining the exact 
period of the commencement of human exist- 
ence, have aided on this matter, and have had 
generally upon society a most demoralizing in- 
fluence. 

Several writers have recently exposed through 
the public prints this terrible vice and crime. 
While it may be difficult to describe the full ex- 
tent of this evil, or decide just how far it oper- 
ates to prevent the increase of offspring, it is 
the opinion of some medical men who have care- 
fully investigated the subject that it is, directly 
and indirectly, a powerful check on population, 
and, moreover, that the evil is constantly in- 
creasing. The various laws passed against it 
in different States afford comparatively no bar- 
riers to prevent ~r break it up; neither does 
public opinion, which on this point is very much 
perverted. It should be stated that believers 
in the Roman Catholic faith never resort to any 
such practices; the strictly Americans are al- 
most alone guilty of this great crime, 

There are various other considerations which 
in the present state of society present serious 
obstacles in the way of having a family. The 
expenses of raising children—so much greater 
than they once were—weigh heavily with many 
persons. Then the practice, becoming now very 
common, of young married people boarding in- 
stead of keeping house, makes the care of chil- 
dren very difficult and inconvenient. 

There is also a marked contrast between the 
English and the Irish on the one hand, and the 
American on the other, in this matter of chil- 
dren, With the former, in making plans for 
settlement in life the increase of family enters 
into all their calculations; they stand ready to 
make sacrifices and suffer inconveniences, aud 
are generally disappointed if they have not the 
opportunity of so doing. But with the latte! 
there is a coolness, an indifference, and not un- 
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frequently a decided objection to any such en- 
cumbrance, The mind is so much absorbed | 
in other matters—so intent on seeking wealth 
or position, SO restless, so active, always in such 
a hurry and haste—that it can not stop to con- | 
sider small domestic affairs. | 

There is another agency which has a most 
unfavorable influence in this direction, that is, 
the increased use of stimulants and narcotics. | 
This may consist in the use of spirituous liquors 
and tobacco, or in strong tea and coffee. It 
might be shown how all these injure not only 
the general health, but, according to the laws 
of physiology, how they pervert or destroy the 
natural wholesome functions of distinct organs 
of the body. Any agent that impairs the health 
and constitution, or tends to develop unnaturally 
or excessively certain parts of the system, in- 
terferes with the laws of increase. 

There are not only agencies in society exer- 
cising a powerful influence in this matter, but 
there are great changes and fixed laws in the 
human system itself which have a still more 
powerful effect. In discussing the changes of 
population these causes have not always been 
properly considered. The conditions of the 
natural, healthy increase of a people are so nu- 
merous and complicated that it is difficult to 
give each one its proper place; but those per- 
taining directly to the body would seem to be 
most important and indispensable. Good health 
is one of these. It is well known that within 
fifty years, and even within half that time, there 
has been a great decline in the health of Amer- 
ican women, 

This ill health operates, in a variety of ways, 
to prevent an increase of offspring, especially 
when the peculiar kinds of disease and weak- 
ness in woman are considered. But, in order 
to obtain a more correct and intelligible under- 
standing of the matter, it becomes necessary to 
investigate somewhat in detail what are the 
causes of so much deterioration. This arises 
principally from three sources, namely, neglect 
of physical exercise, adoption of wrong fashions in 
dress, and an undue cultivation of the brain. 

It is a fact established by a series of statistics 
that domestic work is better calculated to de- 
velop and strengthen the muscles, as well as 
improve the general health, than any other em- 
ployment whetever; but a great change has oc- 
curred in this respect. Such labor is now per- 
formed principally by foreign help. Most girls 
at the present day are sent to school at five or 
six years of age, and kept there till sixteen or 
seventeen, with only short intermissions for rest 
and relaxation. During all these years very 
little hard or continuous physical labor is re- 
quired of them. The girl grows up with small, 
soft, and weak muscles. The brain is severely 
taxed, and the nerves become exceedingly sens- 
itive. At the same time fashion in dress com- 
presses the chest, thereby seriously interfering 
with the normal action of the heart and healthy 
expansion of the lungs. It produces also not 





the abdomen, but depresses them, thus causing 
dyspepsia, indigestion, and costiveness, with dis- 
placements and derangements of that organ in 
woman which has most to do with reproduction. 
All these operations are going on at a period 
when the female system is in a state of growth, 
and most important changes are expected to 
take place. In the order of nature the muscles 
should be properly exercised in this growing 
state, and pains should be taken to see that a 
right direction is given to all the forces of the 
system, stimulating some and restraining others, 
But in all the home training and education of 
the girl very little attention is paid to physical 
development compared with mental culture and 
other accomplishments. The laws of maternity 
are thus in a great measure set at naught. 
What, now, are some of the consequences of 
this neglect of physical exercise, compression 
of the body, and undue development of the 
brain? We have a far greater amount of con- 
sumption among young women than in any 
other class, and a much lower state of the vital 
forces than formerly. As one evidence of this 
fact. the amount of iron used as a medicine in 
various forms has been increasing every year, 
until the quantity has now become enormous ; 
and it is understood that it is mostly prescribed 
to females. 
In the female form, with large classes, we 
have narrow chests, small waists, and slender 
bodies, indicating a feeble hold of life. Be- 
sides the diseases peculiar to the sex, it is un- 
derstood by medical men that a certain class 
of complaints have, of late years, very much 
increased, some of which interfere materially 
with the laws of human production. Then, in 
consequence of this excessive cultivation of the 
brain, we have an undue predominance of the 
nervous temperament, accompanied with in- 
tense headaches and a great variety of neural- 
gic complaints. It has been found by experi- 
ence, and based upon physiological laws, that 
this excessive development of the nervous sys- 
tem is unfavorable to human increase. Wher- 
ever we find this organization, with a small or 
deficient vital temperament, such persons will 
scarce ever have more than one, two, or at 
most three children. By these few trials their 
strength is prematurely exhausted, their con- 
stitutions are broken down and permanently 
impaired. Ifthe proper development and func- 
tions of the heart and lungs—the two most im- 
portant organs in the body—are prevented, and 
the organs of digestion and nutrition perform 
their work imperfectly, the whole system must 
become gradually enfeebled, and show a great 
want of vitality. If in the mean time the brain 
and nervous system are kept constantly on the 
stretch, requiring nourishment that should go 
to support other parts of the body, there re- 
mains but a poor chance for the proper exercise 
and development of the powers of maternity. 
While nature tolerates many liberties, there are 
hmitations beyond which we can not go with 





only an unnatural pressure upon the organs in 





safety to life and health, 
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With regard to mistakes in education, allud- | overexertion to which men are now stimulated in 
ed to in the foregoing remarks, the sons are oft- the rivalries of business and the race for Wealth 
en as much harmed as the daughters by the er- | and eminence, the frequency with which +) 
roneous notions of the day or blind indulgence | break down in mid-career, and the constan 
of their parents; and when they become their | anxiety attending trade, speculation, and polit- 
own masters they pursue, after their own fash-| ical changes. Beyond question each and jj 
ion or humor, a career of self-indulgence not | these causes are to be taken into account jy, a 
less mischievous, nor by any means less culpa- | full and complete survey of the whole subject; 
ble, than that of the other sex. The vicious but the immediate object of the writer is to yp. 

habits formed not unfrequently by young men fold some of the leading causes in as brief 
impair their manhood, and disqualify them for | space as possible. It is obvious to remark that 
some of the most important relations in life. each of the topics here glanced at, in its effects 

What seems most needed is a more complete | on population, opens a wide field of inquiry, and 
development of the physical system, a better | in its various aspects and relations might afford 
vubservance of the great laws of life and health, | material for a long essay or a distinct treatise. 
so that there shall exist a more perfect balance | Any such contributions, through whatever form 
and proportion in all parts of the body. The | or channels they may come before the public, 
human system resembles, in a healthy state, a| will be welcomed by all those who have paid 
complicated machine, where all the parts are | special attention to the study of biology and so. 
complete and perfectly adjusted, each doing its | cial science. 
own work, with the ‘“‘wear and tear” coming | —— rire aa 
upon all parts in due proportion. Such a ma- y 
chine will last ee eee and is far less REFUGEE LIFE. 
likely to get out of repair, than one imperfectly 
constructed and running irregularly. It is 
found that the nearer any community or na- 
tion approximates to such a standard in their 
organization, the more numerous will be its 
progeny. If the deviations applied only to a} diers, on their steadfastness of purpose and 
small number of persons the result would not noble forgetfulness of self, and, too, the endur- 
make so much difference; but in the present | ance and fortitude of women, and even chil- 
instance it includes a large majority of females | dren, passed lightly over one engagement which 
of the strictly American class. resulted in his coat’s being now worn with one 

If the physical organization of the descend-| empty sleeve, and of another when, to shield a 
ants of the first settlers of New England could | brother, he had thrown himself in front, and re- 
have been kept up as good as it was one hun- | ceived that long deep scar down his temple and 
dred years ago, or equal to their present men- | cheek. 

tal and moral culture, how much more would} Suddenly my uncle, knocking the ashes from 
they have accomplished for themselves and for | his well-browned little meerschaum, said to me, 
the world! There would certainly be no dan- | cheerily: 

ger of the stock running out. Some French 
writers have held a theory that as you ‘‘per-| periences? We are tired of hearing these boys 
fect a people the race inclines to run out.” | spinning their yarns every night about trenches 
This notion is undoubtedly founded upon the | and mines and Heaven only knows what. Plac: 
theory of perfecting the brain alone; whereas | aux dames, I say! 
the true principles of human progress and civ- 
ilization must be based upon the laws of the | avoid first one army and then another. First 
whole body as well as of the mind. It is by| Richmond, then Charleston, then almost into 
this means that the law of increase is most fa-| the Gulf of Mexico. What are your spoils of 
vorably developed. ' war?” 

Some persons may be disposed to ask, are| I knew very well what the soft-hearted old 
there not other causes at work to produce the | gentleman was at, and for all he spoke so gay!y 
decline here spoken of? They may say, cli-| I saw that his eye had filled, and that he had 
mate has a great influence; that the effects of | edged up to my aunt and taken her hand, as 
impure air, the introduction of stoves, and of | the Major spoke of some of those Mississippi 
coal as fuel, the use of bad water, and improper | battles in the early part of the war, for it was 
regimen, the use of liquor, of tobacco, and | in one of them that their eldest born had fallen 
stimulating drugs—all these causes have their | mortally wounded—I understood quickly that 
influence. Then there is the influence of large | he wished my dear aunt not to dwell on the 
cities, whether exerted directly, in crowding | thought that came to us all of our gallant lost 
men into close, straitened, unhealthy quarters, | Frank. 
thereby undermining the constitution and in- Yes, said I, my experiences during my refu- 
creasing the rate of mortality, or indirectly, | gee life through the war are of all sorts and 
by generating, as it were in a hot-bed, those | kinds; some very absurd, some pathetic, some 
vices which militate against the health of the | so sad and dark that the memory of them will 
body as well as of the mind, There is also the | go with me to my grave. When the Major 


ley 


HERE was a long pause after the Major 
had finished his account of the siege of 
Vicksburg, and more than one face turned ten- 
derly on the speaker, who, dwelling with so 
much eloquence on the heroism of brother sol- 





‘* Well, little woman, where are your war ex- 


You and your small fry were 
three years dodging about from pillar to post to 
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a recalled an incident of those terrible days 
tome. ‘Toward the last of the war, and when 
we feared the Federal army might march down 
on our little town in the rear, and starve us all 
out, 1 gathered up my children and the few 
things our overcrowded railroads would allow 
ys to carry, and after struggling through all 
kinds of hardships, and exposure to cold and 
wet, we arrived safely, but weary and half- 
starved, in the town of B , in Alabama—a 
place chosen on account of its remoteness and 
insignificance in a military point of view, and 
yery much too, I must confess, with an eye to 
creature comforts, for we all know that during 
those days the Confederacy was not a land | 
fowing with milk and honey. My hospitable | 


old school-mate, Mrs. Rarringer, met me with 
open arms, and, what was equally delightful in 
our miserable plight, with open doors. ‘*‘ Rest 
with us, Mary, a week or two, and then we'll 
jet you go to your new home.” And she told 
me how faithfully she had tried, after receiving 
my letter, to hire me just such a resting-place 
as I needed, and how hard she had found the 
task; the rich did not like to run the chance 
of exhausting their supply of tea, coffee, and 
sugar for the sake of an utter stranger and her 
four children, no matter how liberal her tender 
of the now almost useless Confederate money ; 
the poor refused plump and flat any such in- 
crease to their already stinted family circle. 
But at last a lonely, desolate woman, a widow, 
opened her heart and said, ‘‘ Bring them to me, 
Mrs. Barringer. The Lord will provide.” So 
to Mrs. Martin went we. A still, quiet place | 
it was, on the outskirts of the village, but that 

was its chief recommendation to me, after my 

year in Charleston, where the shells were flying 
night and day, our windows rattling with the 

reverberations of attacks on Battery Wagner, | 
and our minds on the gui vive from hour to hour, 

fearing some fresh alarm. 

It was a rest to me to look out on Mrs, Mar- | 
tin's shady yard and flower-beds, and to see | 
the good lady walking about inspecting her | 
young broods of chickens, her fingers and glit- 
tering knitting-needles moving rapidly at their 
work, We had four young-lady boarders, who 
had come to B to enjoy the advantages of 
its school. These gay young creatures, Mrs. 
Martin and her three daughters, I and my four, | 
made up the household circle. Not more peace- 
ful and tranquil could life be within a con- 
vent’s walls than was ours for one brief week; | 
when suddenly—while I was seated by my win- 
dow, my little Katie reading ‘ Bluebeard,” the 
three boys seated around with open mouths, 
eyes, and ears listening to Sister Ann’s mourn- 
ful reply to Biuebeard’s wife—suddenly, I say, 
quick as a wink, a hatless, coatless, breathless 
horseman dashed up to our little green front- 
gate, and thumping on it with a stick until it 
was all in a quiver, shouted frantically: ‘‘ I say, | 
ladies! ladies! prepare! the Yankees are com- 
ing! they are only five miles off!” And so 
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saying he dashed his spurs wildly into his still 
wilder horse’s sides, and flew away as if Tam o’ 
Shanter’s crew had been at his heels, scattering 
confusion and terror around him wherever he 
appeared. In an instant our house, hitherto 
so quiet and well-ordered, became like a hive 
when the bees are about to swarm. Mrs, Mar- 
tin, her three daughters, her four young-lady 
boarders, her men-servants, her maid-servants, 
the old negroes, the little negroes, a// with one 


| accord commenced weeping, wailing, and rush- 
| ing to and fro like Bedlamites; they wrung 
| their hands, they embraced each other (the 


ladies at least), they fell on one another's 


| necks, fainted, and then, finding no one paid 


any attention to them, came to again. Ward- 
robes were ransacked, drawers emptied, beds 
stripped, store-rooms and smoke-houses cleared 
“Carry them,” said Mrs, Martin, with a 
voice tremulous with fright—‘‘ carry them all, 
Daddy Ben, down to the negro quarters and 
hide them for me.” In vain I assured Mrs, 
Martin that the first “ boy in blue” who came 
along could, with a twelve-inch switch in his 
hand and a scow!l on his brow, make every little 
darkey she owned confess where was the hiding- 
place of all her household gods; that a secret 
known to sixty or seventy different people was 
no secret ; that in all human probability her own 


| negroes, a most disorderly, idle, thievish set at 


best, would be the very first to possess them- 


| selves of all her chattels, and then make off 


with them. But in vain; I might as well have 
preached to the winds. They were frantic with 
excitement. Even my little Katie entreated 
me to let her carry all her clothes to ‘*Maum 
Betsey to hide,” and I overheard George say- 
ing to Henry, ‘I say, let’s take our marbles 
and tops and put them in the hollow stump 
down the hill.” 

They provoked me with their nonsense and 
noise, and finding I could be of no use I fled to 
my own chamber for quiet, and sat down again 
to my knitting. At last a comfortable-looking, 
jolly-faced old farmer came jogging up, and 
called out to the pale faces in the doorway, 
“It’s allsmoke! the Hail Columbias is all forty 
miles from here! not a feller coming to these 
parts! fry your chickens, ladies!” Whereupon 
books, pictufes, plate, eatables, clothing, blank- 
ets, carpets, bushel upon bushel, pile upon pile, 
were huddled back into their respective places ; 
every body grew confident and light-hearted ; 
every body laughed at every body; and one 
girl even went to the piano and sat down to 
play and sing ‘‘ Dixie.” For two blessed days 
Mrs. Martin’s knitting-needles click-clicked at 
the big clumsy socks, the chickens were counted, 
the girls studied ‘‘ Batler’s Analogy,” and talked 
about algebra as though its depths were mere 
shallows to them, the boys’ tops hummed over 
my bedroom floor, and Bluebeard threatened 
to cut off Fatima’s head without being molested, 
when lo! I heard a combined shriek and clap- 
ping of hands from every female down stairs. 
“Qh, they’ve come! they’ve come! the Yan- 
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kees are in town! Mrs. Smith’s house is on fire! | children, and having every thing comfortable 
her son was shot dead defending the family!” | “ against Tom’s return home.” I went with 
The first panic was a mere song compared to | my children to look at the silent, sad dwelling 
this, the girls fairly danced with fright, I made | and the very sight of it filled me with gloon 
Katie put on as many clothes as she had phys- | and foreboding. It stood far away from every 
ical strength to stagger under, put all my jew- | other house in the town, deep down in a grove 
elry in two large pockets I had sewed to my | of low black-jacks; the grape arbor leading to 
crinoline, and then tried to calm my children, | the front-door was broken down ; and the trail. 
who by this time seemed to have an idea that | ing vine, clad only with a few stray brown No. 
the Federal army was composed of fiends with | vember leaves, cumbered the little pathway. 
horns, claws, and fiery eyes, and flames pouring | the weeds around the house were breast-high, 
out of their mouths at every breath. Presently | and as I parted them to walk around the prem- 
up into my room rushed a little negro about ten ises a partridge rustled and rose and flew away 
years old, the whites of her eyes showing all| with a loud whir. The window-panes were 
round, ‘Oh, Miss Mary! Old Missis say do | broken, the shutters flapping in the wind, 
pray come and comfort um, or she die wid de /Inside the house matters looked no brighter, 
fright!” This message was from an old lady, | There stood the bed whereon the forsaken wife 
a near neighbor with whom I was quite socia- | had gasped out her last breath ; there stood the 
ble. I set out with three of the children, leav- | half-emptied vials of medicine; a child’s shoe 
ing William, my eldest, for ‘‘home defense ;” | lay on the hearth; a headless doll by it. It 
but as I passed the parlor-door poor Mrs. Mar-| was too dreary and sad; even my children 
tin came to me, saying: ‘‘ Don’t stay away long, | could not race over the new home as they had 
let’s all die together.” I said what I could to | said they would, but stood silently by me look- 
reassure her, told her I did not think our last | ing on. 
hour was come, even if the Yankees Aad, and However, we had no choice—it was either 
went on to my old friend. Here my task was | that or nothing; and with an assumed cheerful- 
easy, for she wished to see me more from a} ness we moved to our new quarters, and went 
desire to know what was going on than from | to work with a will, brightening, mending, and 
any personal fear ; and we were soon enjoying fixing up” for a winter's stay, at any rate. 
her hot, well-served dinner, and the quiet of | And in a week’s time you never would have 
her fireside. As I had anticipated, the wild | recognized the wilderness we first met in the 
rumors all settled down to absolutely nothing, | clean, orderly home. But cheerful it could 
the blue-coats were not only far distant, but con- | never be. The dark glen where the house stood 
tinued to move in another direction. spoke a language of its own, in spite of all that 
But now a new and real trouble was mine. | hoe and rake and brooms could do; it always 
Mrs. Martin came to me with tears in her eyes. | gave me an uncomfortable feeling to go visiting 
**She was so grieved, but she found she must | any of the families in B , and then return 
give up all her boarders; she found she could | through the dark trees to our little home. Nei- 
no longer get supplies from the farmers as she | ther could I shake off the remembrance of the 
had heretofore done, and her stock of provi- | oft-told story of the poor soul who had lived 
sions was getting very low.” There was no | within its walls, so heart-broken, for four weary 
help for it, we must hunt up a new home, and | years, and then at last died, worn out with a 
this time I determined on hiring a small house, | heavy, consuming grief and an — dis- 
and having, as it were, a home for a while at| ease. One morning in spring William came 
least. But to find a resting-place for our weary in, his eyes all aflame and his cheeks blazing— 
feet was no easy task. It was now nearly the | ‘‘ Mamma, there’s great news! There’s a truce 
close of the war, and every unoccupied dwell- proclaimed between our ‘armies! They say 
ing in so attractive a town as B (attractive | Grierson is coming in town to-day under a flag 
from its security and position) was already | of truce, with 7000 men! And oh, mamma! I 
occupied with refugee families from different heard the gentlemen in town -saying we were 
parts of the Confederacy. But a sad chance _ going to have peace!” I felt stupefied, and 
unexpectedly gave us the shelter I almost de- | could only take my boy on my knee and clasp 
spaired of finding. A woman who had been! my arms round him and lay my head on his 
taken ill some weeks before became worse and | shoulder. A flag of truce! peace! what did it 
suddenly died. Her husband had not been! all mean? But now ran in Phillis, my faithful 
heard of for four long years; her three little maid, who had from my earliest childhood 
children were too young and helpless to re- | been associated with every home scene and 
main at home after the mother’s death. Their sound I loved. ‘‘ Mistress, run quick out to 








friends thought it best to take the little orphans | the road! Here’s all the Yankee army passing 
among themselves and hire out the house, so | down our hill!” and as she spoke martial music 
as to raise a little money for the support of the broke on our bewildered ears, and as we peeped 
children. I had heard almost daily in B /out from behind the oleanders we heard the 


the sad tale of the poor wife’s sorrows and illness band of music strike up ‘‘The Star-spangled 
—how cruelly her husband had deserted her, and | Banner.” Our quiet village road was a dense 
how, with a broken heart and failing strength, | mass of horsemen in blue. On they poured, 
she had silently struggled on, working for her | like a resistless stream, one regiment after an- 
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other, until the eye wearied of seeing horses 
and horsemen, banners, army-wagons, glitter- 
ing bayonets, and fire-arms. 

They all swept on gayly, and soon our hill 
was again still and solemn, as it ever seemed to 
me. Ina valley by the river-side, about half 
2 mile distant, they pitched their tents, and 
when night set in, and the stars came out, we 
could hear faintly their songs and voices, and 
see their camp-fires. It was all like a dream. 
In a few days we heard that Grierson and his 
7000 were to leave again; and although his 
men had molested no one, and things went on 
as usual, there was a dread in every one’s heart, 
and we breathed more freely when it was told 
us they were allto gothe nextday. That very) 
morning I had sent William and my second 
boy on a visit of a week to a friend a few miles 
distant. I did not wish them to be straggling 
about town among the soldiery, many of whom 
had been drinking. Later in the day I took 
my two remaining children and walked across 
the town to spend a quiet evening with Mrs. 
Barringer and her father, and talk over all the 
fast-coming rumors and ask for news. Just as 
my friend and I had come in from visiting the 
dairy and flower-garden the old gentleman 
came up the steps and advanced to meet us, but 
with so different an expression on his face from 
the bright one it usually wore that I involunta- | 
rily exclaimed, ‘‘ What has happened, Mr. Bar- | 
ringer?” At first he evaded me with some 
light jest, but seeing our anxious faces he said: 
“It’s no use disguising it, girls! I feel very | 
much disturbed. It is said every where on the 
street that, as this is Grierson's last night here, | 
he intends giving his soldiers license to do just | 
what they have a mind to. I think I ought to 
tell you both the whole truth, and let us do} 
what we can toward defending ourselves, if | 
such a thing be possible. Mary, you and your | 
little ones must stay with us until all this is 
over.” I thought about what he sai a little 
while, and then, in spite of all their anxious, 
loving entreaties to stay with them, I took my | 
little children and returned to our unattractive 








nailed up both back and front entry doors se- 
curely, also every window except one in my 
room; for it was now the month of May, and 
the low latitude of B gave us stifling nights. 
I wanted, too, in case of necessity, to be able to 
call to my two servants, who had sleeping-rooms 
in the yard near the dwelling-house. I watch- 
ed and waited, and one anxious hour after an- 
other passed in silence and solitude, when, over- 
powered with weariness, I lay down on the low 
trundle-bed, and with Katie’s soft, warm little 
hand in mine, soon fell into a deep sleep. 
Suddenly I sprang up in bed with a sicken- 

ing fear and horror. Even in sleep I had 
heard our little front-gate slam, with a sharp 
click of its latch. A moment more and the 
heavy tread of a man’s foot came up the steps 
leading into the front-porch. Not stealthily 
did he come, as comes a thief in the dead of 
the night, but with the firm, deliberate footstep 
of one who has the right to come; and ia the 
same open, above-board way did he try the 
front-door lock, shaking the whole door vio- 
lently as he did so; but my strong stout nails 
resisted even the test he gave it. A moment’s. 
pause, and again the death-like stillness was 
broken by a sound as of a small saw working 
at the door. Gracious Heaven! who can tell 
the agony, the sharpness of death, that came 
over me as I heard that fatal sound! I have 
read of persons who in great agitation could 
hear their hearts beat. As I sat up in the 
thick darkness that dreadful night I felt through 
my whole frame the heavy thumping of mince. 
In a moment my whole life seemed to stand be- 
fore me! Qh, could it be that here, in a lone 
distant land, away from home, the dear faces, 
and all I held most near and sacred, was I, a 
lone woman, to be murdered before my little 
ones’ faces! I clasped my hands in despair; I 
did not dare place one on the dear innocent 
heads so near at hand, for in so doing I might 
awaken them, and a sound from their lips would 
betray us all. My hope was that the silent, 
dark house might give assurance of its being 
untenanted, The sawing was given up in im- 





home. I thought that this was my wisest} patience, and the door again shaken violently, 


course. All the clothing and supplies of every 
kind that the fortunes of war had still left me 
were there in that little home—our chest of 
plate, our family papers, the one or two por- 
traits in oil so familiar and dear to you and me. 
Mr. Barringer was no protection to me: what 
could any one or any dozen men do against an 
army of thousands? The remoteness of our 
dwelling, the thick grove of trees round it, all 
made it improbable any one would find out so 
unpretending a little spot; for the house itself 
was but one story high, and was composed of 
only four chambers. 
word gf what had happened to little Katie and 
Henry, and soon, with a heavy heart, undressed 
them and laid them in the little trundle-bed 
alongside mine, and waited until I saw them in 
the sweet sleep of youth. I then hunted up a 
hammer and a haadful of nails, and with these 


I said, of course, not one | 


| but the nails did not give way. A moment 
more and I heard, near the front-gate, a low 
whistle. Lower down the hill the whistle was 
answered, and presently I heard voices in low, 
eager conference. 
So wrought up was I that, no longer able to 
| control myself, I sprang up and walked about 
| in the darkness of my room, and leaned out of 
my window to try and catch my breath, which 
came with such an effort. The calm splendor 
| of the unclouded heavens and myriads of shin- 
| ing stars seemed a mockery. As I stood try- 
ing to possess my soul in patience my back-gate 
| suddenly was opened and swung to heavily, the 
| same heavy tread crunched on the gravel-walk 
| and came toward the house; but when nearly 
at the door turned and went to the well at the 
left. I heard a hoarse cough, and then the 
| bucket was upset, and came with a loud crash 
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on the stone flags. Suddenly the thought came 
to me—it is only one man, the others have gone 
off; perhaps if he knows we are all awake he 
may go; and calling loudly from my window 
to my two servants, I succeeded in rousing 
them, ‘* Phillis!” I cried, ‘* come quickly and 
helpme! There’s a man in the yard!” Now 
Phillis, knowing nothing of the rumor of soldiers 
roaming over the town at night, plundering and 
committing excesses, was in nowise intimida- 
ted; her only idea about it was a solitary thief, 
such as all times furnish; so, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she made a swift rush at the 
well, from which strange sounds still proceeded, 
and with an immense pair of kitchen tongs in 
her hand, shouted, ‘*Come out, tief! Is dis 
de way you treats lonesome women? I say, 
is—” but here her voice changed into a tone of 
unmixed mirth, as she called to me, ‘ Miss 
Mary, go back to your bed; it’s de old sow 
come for hunt more little chickens and melon 
rind!” “A sow, Phillis?” but my answer 
came in the shape of a squeal and scamper- 
ing and scattering of the gravel on the path as 
Phillis drove the intruder out of our yard with 
several well-directed blows from the tongs. 
Yes, uncle, a sow was my only intruder that 
night from that side. A moment after and 
silence and darkness once more were my por- 
tion, but not sleep—that was simply an impos- 
sibility ; and seated in my window-sill I watch- 
ed and waited until the gray dawn came, then 
the glad sounds of the twittering, early birds, 


the crowing of cocks ; the rosy light stole softly 
into my room, and soon after the golden glory 


of the rising sun. Thank God! came involun- 
tarily to my heart and lips; yes, God had pre- 
served my dear little ones to me and I to them. 
“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh with the morning.” 

The children danced on before me, and I 
was in Mrs. Barringer’s piazza just as she came 
down the steps, bonnet in hand. 

“* Mary, I was just going to see how you stood 
the night. But what is the matter, dear friend? 
What has happened?” cried she, in alarm at my 
wild, white face. 

I told her all I have told you; but with im- 





— 


patience she heard me through, and with ¢} 
tears streaming down her face. 

“Poor child! poor child! What agony—an, 
all about nothing! Many’s the night, when I 
have been watching in that very house by poor 
Bridget Derry’s bedside, have I heard those 
sounds in her front piazza, and would have been 
willing to have sworn before a magistrate tha 
a robber was trying to break in.” 

She explained then that when Tom Der, 
was at home, four years ago, he had a very large 
watch-dog, who, after his master left home, fol. 
lowed his example, and roamed all over the 
town, sometimes, however, returning to his old 
home and passing the night in the front-porch 
on the mat just outside the door. By pushing 
with his nose at the gate he managed to force his 
entrance in the yard. The slapping of his’tail 
on the floor furnished the imaginary footsteps, 
and his panting the sawing; the shaking of his 
large heavy body against the door was the effort 
to force it open. Here, then, were two of my 
ghosts laid. But how to account for the whis- 
tling and answer, and whispering outside my 
front-gate? Even this mystery was cleared up, 
greatly to my peace of mind for months. At 
the foot of my hill lived an old man who had 
in his field a number of hogs and pigs. The 
pigs irresistibly suggested a vision of crackling; 
and, without any promptings of pen, so thought 
two negroes, who confessed, when the theft was 
traced out, they had made their plans for catch- 
ing, gagging, and bagging several of the little 
porkers. Their mysterious signals and whis- 
perings were overheard by me—and you know 
in what connection. I am sorry, uncle, to dis- 
appoint you, and not be able to tell of actual 
encounters with soldiers. But it all came down 
to this—a dog, a sow, and a bag with two stolen 
pigs. The only thing strange in the whole affair 
was the combination of circumstances. 

Grierson and his men left B at noon that 
day. We stood on the little foot-bridge that 
crossed the stream, and saw them all filing past 
in the turn of the road—the bugles calling, 
horses neighing, banners waving, the men sing- 
ing and talking gayly. How little did they dream 
of the terror they had inspired the night before! 
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STARS. 


AnoveE me the shining shell of stars 
Slowly slides o’er the hollow night, 
And I watch the fiery heart of Mars 


Wander across it with great calm flight. 


No constellation fails in its place, 
The pole forgets not its changeless course, 
They seal creation on the, face 


With law unswerving, resistless force. 


O stars, who are flaming ministers 

That through God's secrets go in and out! 
O solemn skies, be my comforters 

When tossed by trouble and torn by doubt! 


You, whom fixed order and no wild chance 
Visibly binds in eternal bands, 

Forbid me the fear of all circumstance, 
For I also, O stars, I am in God’s hands! 
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ON THE ‘ HIGHFLYER.” 





THE INSURANCE ON THE “HIGHFLYER.” 


‘yRETTY Mildred Sedgefield was not so! year—that is, was to enable him to marry and 
pretty now as once she was, in the early | settle in life with Mildred Sedgefield. 
javs of her marriage-engagement to Roland | “‘T am afraid,” said Mr. Sedgefield, who, a 
Waterhouse. She had been the prettiest creat- | clerk on a small salary, looked up at his future 
ure then of all the fair young things that wan- | son-in-law, an India merchant, with more or 
dered on the sea-shore when the summer even- | less awe—‘‘ I am very much afraid that you will 
‘ngs fell over Porthampton ; her soft dark eyes | never see the Highflyer coming into harbor 
,d a starry brilliance in the midst of their shad- | again ;” and he plunged back into his newspa- 


yw, while they looked at you in the pathetic | per immediately, well knowing that the odium 
nleading way that such eyes have; and damask | of ill news always clings to the bearer. 


roses never wore richer hues than those that 
went and came among her deepening dimples. 


“How is that?” asked Roland from his 


chess, which game interested him as much as it 


Since that time, and during the long years of |.interested Mildred, although he did not, as 


this engagement, much of the sweet bloom had 


Mildred did, make sensational romances with 


been stolen away; but in place of the blushes | the queen for a heroine, surrounded by her 


that used to nestle on the. perfumed velvet 
cheek there was a pleasant patience, more 
eautiful to see, because it was a perennial 
thing that time could never steal, and that 
must be as fresh and sweet about her mem-| 
ry when she was in her grave as it was now 
upon her lovely face. 

‘Still she was pretty enough to all intents and 
purposes ; and so Roland Waterhouse thought : 
he had not fallen in love with Mildred for her 
beauty—fallen ? he never fell in love with her 
at all; the love grew up with them as they 
themselves grew up from childhood; a part of 
their estate and well-being, inseparable from 
themselves, they could never recollect the time 
when they were not dear to each other. Ro- 
land Waterhouse would not have had Mildred’s 
youthful freshness back again if he could have 
lone so ata word. He had a certain curiosity 
about her in the midst of his affection—a desire | 
to see her as every new year would make her— 
a middle-aged matron—an elderly silver-haired 
lady—a risen angel. He frightened her once 
by telling her that he had often recalled those 
lines of Wesley’s in thinking of the lovely ap- 
pearance of death, if the dead were Mildred, 
when the singer asks what breathing beauty 
there is that can ‘‘ with a dead body compare.” 
It frightened Roland himself a little, if the truth 
should be told, until, after several weeks, he 
saw that she did not die in consequence of the 
remark. He had this same curiosity about 
himself —an itching desire to know how he| 
would turn out. 

At present he had not much chance of turn- | 
ing out any thing but a poor man, and a single 
one besides; for, struggling in the East India 
trade, which had but lately received a serious 
check, he had desperately embarked the whole 
of his earnings and gatherings—determined to 


make or break—in the Highflyer, a ship that | 
sailed on one of the Calcutta lines, and of which | 


he owned one undivided share, and in her car- 
go of gunny-bags, to dispose of which at a satis- 
factory advance he had manipulated the mark- 
et in a remarkable manner. And now he wait- 
ed every day for her arrival, which was to make 


him as wealthy a man as he wished to be this | 





knights and commonalty, besieged in castle or 


on the open battle-field, telling these romances 


in a tragic manner as the game went on, 
‘* How is that?” asked Roland. 

‘* She is three weeks over-due already ?” asked 
the timid newspaper reader. 

**Yes; I believe she is,” was the reply. 

“And the Burser brings word: it says to- 
night, of a cyclone in the Indian seas at about 
the time she sailed,” said Mr, Sedgefield, nerv- 
ously. 

“Oh, I hope not!” cried Mildred, more in 
answer to her own thoughts than to any thing 
that had been said, and moving her knight into 
the jaws of death as she spoke, without a spark 
or word of pity for him. 

** Let me see,” said Roland, curiously, leav- 
ing the game, and standing up to look over Mr, 
Sedgefield’s shoulder as he read. ‘‘In the 
European news? Let me see,” he said again, 
this time in the meditative meaning of the 
phrase. ‘*We had overland advices that she 
sailed on the 27th. This cyclone took place— 
when ?” 

‘© 29th,” Mr. Sedgefield answered, with more 
assurance, as his instinct taught him that fig- 
ures can not lie — mathematical figures, that 
is. 

** Well—on a fair wind—I should venture to 
say that—she had—probably—yes—more than 
probably—got beyond it. There’s no telling, 
though—those cyclones are such raging demons 
let loose. I remember that the last one tore 
up the wood at Calcutta planted two hundred 
years ago, and did not leave so much as a root 
in the ground, No peace till the ship is spoken 
now!” 

* And if it wasn’t a fair wind that the High- 
JSlyer had ?” asked Mildred, tremblingly. 

“Then, there can be small doubt but that 
she’s gone to the bottom—and our hopes with 
her!” said Roland. 

** Oh, more hopes than ours!” cried Mildred. 
But he did not notice her words; he was feel- 
ing very indignant just then with Mr. Sedge- 
field, as the one who was responsible for this 
cyclone and its damage, on the whole, and in- 
cidentally provoked with Mildred to think his 
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pictured happiness with her was again deferred | came roaring inward from the black outer se, 
for Heaven only knew how long a time. | submerged one-half the town, and landed & man. 


Every one in Porthampton said that Roland | of-war far up in a prostrate banyan grove, 4, 
Waterhouse never did deserve Mildred—every | detailed the list of disasters at length, and close 
one except Mildred, who knew that, by the law | with the cheering intelligence that it was ry. 
of correspondences, there must be something | mored every where that the Highflyer had bee, 
in her just as vexatious to Roland as the things | caught by the swift tempest, that traveled , 
which she found vexatious in him; and, in- | thousand times faster than the breezes that any 
deed, she had ceased to be troubled by his tri- | ship’s linen could hold, and had been notice: 
fling tempers, knowing they meant nothing, and | bottom up within two days’ sail from shore~ 
blew away over the great tide of his love like | sailor who had seen her was said to have men. 
the merest flaws. | tioned it; and the agent would make it his Spe- 

Roland sat down, and began to shove his | cial business to discover him and learn the tru:) 
men about rather recklessly. Ina minute, how- of the rumor, which at present all the merchants 
ever, he was on his feet again, running his hands | and sailing-masters doubted, as she had so good 
through his hair and walking up and down the | a start. 
room. When he had read this encouraging epistle 

“No insurance ?” Mr. Sedgefield made bold | from date to signature, Roland laid it down al- 
to ask. | most in despair. -Of what use was it, his going 

**Oh yes, some. Enough to save a man from | to Holeomb with such a letter as that in his 
total ruin, I suppose. Not enough for such.) hand, hoping to obtain more insurance on the 
ventures, such expectations, such a purpose as Highflyer—on a ship that had already been seen 
that ship carried. Let me see—three weeks | bottom up within two days’ sail from shore? 
over-due—nothing unusual that. I don’t know And if he failed to obtain the insurance, he 
—I doubt—I doubt—” might as well give up all hopes of happiness 

**'Too late to increase your insurance ?” sug- | and a home with Mildred for yet more years to 
gested Mr. Sedgefield, timorously returning to|come., For the small amount of insurance )- 
the charge, but always regarding it as a proud ready effected was not enough capital for an 
feather in his cap that he did so. East Indian merchant to continue business upon, 

**That’s an idea!” said Roland, after a mo- | with all the guarantees and backers in creation, 
ment, visibly brightening. “I'll see, the first | Unless circumstances occurred which he had no 
thing when I go into town in the morning. | right to expect, he would be obliged to with- 
Holcomb’s an adventurous chap—” draw and go into some small and safe affair, 

‘** President of the Company ?” or else apply for some salaried office, and live 

**Yes; and one of my best friends. Though | Mr. Sedgefield’s little cramped routine the rest 
that has nothing to do with it, for I never knew | of his weary life. And Roland vowed he would 
him to let friends stand between him and duty.” | die first—and with his extravagant and gener- 

**Not what you might call accommodating ?” ous habits, thinking no more of money than of 

“No, but he’s daring. And he has turned ‘the common air, it is very probable that he 
many a thousand over twice and thrice for his | would. 
company by deing what other companies feared | Nevertheless, as the unfortunate young fellow 
to do. That hasn’t diminished his courage. | sat there, revolving his ill-luck, wondering why 
Declare, if he'll only take it I should be willing | the cyclone couldn’t have capsized the bark of 
to lose the few hundreds, be they more or less, | Mulready, that bloated old veteran of the trade, 
for the sake of the extra comfort, even if she | whose sails whitened every sea, instead of his 
turns up all right next day. Yes, I shouldn’t | one possession; and, with as many blue devils 
be surprised if he’d do my business!” And Ro- | as it takes to make a nightmare contending in 
land sat down gayly, like the mercurial fellow | his thoughts together, the old copies of his 
he was, and brought his pawns up to the de-| writing-books rose before his eyes: ‘‘ Try never 
fense, and whipped Mildred’s forces into an in- | was beat,” ‘‘ Faint heart never won’’—insurance 
glorious surrender. And, as if the little breeze | on the Highflyer! He crushed the letter into 
had cleared his atmosphere, he felt very much | his pocket, put on his hat with determination, 
happier than, on the whole, he had felt before | and went up to pay his friend Holcomb and his 
he had heard any news of the cyclone at all. | corps of underwriters a morning call. 

When Mr. Roland Waterhouse opened his} When the usual greetings had passed, and Ro- 
mail in town on the next morning he unfolded | land had taken his seat and his cigar—for Hol- 
a letter from his agent at Calcutta with more | comb’s inner office was a private den for casual 
than the eustomary interest with which he was | good-fellows, where the decorums of strict busi- 
wont to peruse that functionary’s dispatches. | ness were dispensed with: “So,” said Mr. Hol- 
It was freighted down the length of its four | comb, ‘‘I suppose you’ve come up to talk over 
pages of thinness with full and enthusiastic ac- | the Highflyer. Strange all you owners rely so 
counts of the late terrible cyclone and its rav-| much more on our judgment than you do on 
ages; the writer, rather pleased with having | your own advices and your own ideas! Wid- 
any news to communicate, giving information | desly and Brown have just been in, with their 
of the ninety ships wrecked at their moorings | long faces, to know what we thought of the 
in harbor, and dwelling on the great bore that | chances as to their property in her.” 
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‘Well, what did you say?” asked Roland, | Van Winkle’s best combination of doubt, in- 
not intending any dishonest reservation, but, as terrogation, and bravado. 
he said to himself, thinking it best to see how} ‘No, they don’t. “I'wouldn't be such a sor- 
the land lay before he proceeded with the docu- | ry thing for us either, if it were so; she’s only 
ment in his pocket. in for half her value.” 

“Told them I thought she was worth all she} “‘ Rather think you'll find it a sorry thing be- 
ever was,” replied Mr. Holcomb, snapping off | fore long.” 
his ash indifferently—nobody has ever reduced | ‘* Well, if you think so, I'll tell you what I'll 
the etiquettes and unuttered language of smok-| do. I'll double your insurance !” 
ers to statistics, but there is a good deal to be | **You will! There’s my hand on that. It’s 
done with it all in the way of saving oral con- | exactly whatI came for. At what rate?” 
yersation, especially as practiced by business ‘* Just the same; yes, just the same. I'll 
men. | take the responsibility. It's a dead sure thing. 

“Did you? Ishould like to know what you | How much was your policy ?” 
found your opinion on?” said Roland, with some “Come, now, Holcomb, that’s very generous 
defiance, puffing away for dear life in a total | of you,” tossing his cigar into the cuspidor, now 
obscurity of smoke. | that he had got down to the hard-pan of busi- 

“Want your insurance, I see,” biting his; ness; “but I can’t let-—” 
cigar between his teeth. ‘‘ Well; she is regis- ** Nothing generous about it, thank you! I 
tered, I believe, as A, No.1. New ship, cop-| don’t do generous things with the company’s 
per-bottomed, clipper- built, best of timber— | money.” 

Florida oak. Stanch and strong, thorough rig, “Very well. But I can’t let you do it, as 
well manned, commanded by Thurston, whose | I was saying, till you read this black-and-blue 
superior doesn’t sail, and out of harbor with near- | letter of my agent’s, and see if that doesn’t 
ly two days’ start of the cyclone—if there’s been | change your mind.” 

a cyclone; if you want a calculation of the| ‘* All the letters of all the agents in Calcutta 
chances, they're a hundred to one in her favor.” | wouldn’t change my mind!” said Mr. Holcomb, 

‘I don’t know,” said Roland, doubtfully, the | and what he said was very true. 





smoke curling round his fingers from the down-| ‘It won’t take you long to try the experi- 
dropped Cabafia. ment,” replied Roland. ‘There it is.” 
‘*What more do you want ?” asked Mr. Hol- Mr. Holcomb tossed it down contemptuously 


comb, testily, as he liked to have his opinion | in a few moments. ‘‘ Never took a rumor for 
taken as the best of authority, and the spark of | granted in my life!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ And I 
fire at his lips becoming very red indeed. ‘* We | sha’n’t begin now, that’s flat! Bottom up—a 
don’t even know with certainty that there’s been | ship of fifteen hundred tons burden, and Cap- 
a cyclone yet.” tain Thurston in command — who ever heard 
‘*‘Oh yes, we do!” said Roland. of such a thing? Nonsense! Produce your 
“ You may; J don’t. And admitting that | papers, Roland; I'll stand by my word—and 
there has—which I don’t, remember—of course | the company will make a pretty penny out of 
all the stories that reach us will be tremendous | your premium and your ridiculous anxiety. 
exaggerations, by reason of that insatiable de-| How’s Miss. Mildred?” continued Holcomb, 
sire which correspondents always possess to | then, dropping the office. ‘‘ You needn't color 
make the most of every thing.” | up so, young man, over an old affair like that, 
‘*T don’t think any such charge can be laid | when I don’t over a new one.” 
to my correspondent.” “You? You confirmed Ceelebs—aha!” 
“Oh, you're determined to have it so, are **Tell me the truth, old fellow—would this 
you? Gad, I believe you'll be disappointed to | loss, if it were a loss, put you back out of 
hear that she’s telegraphed from below next | sight? Now I ask on the square.” 
week,” “There, there,” said Roland; ‘‘ this isn’t the 
‘“*T'd like a little such disappointment,” said | place for spoons.” 
Roland, skeptically, as he rolled a bit of paper} ‘*Then get out!” laughed Holcomb. “But 
round the broken stem of his cigar. look here first—if that’s the case, I'm your 
“Because your ship’s a trifle behind time, banker for any thing in reason.” 
reckoned loosely—and because the market's; “No you don’t. Thanking you just as much, 
just ready for your gunny-bags, and you're | you know. [I'll not begin life with a saddle of 
impatient—and because an imaginary cyclone | debt on my shoulders.” 
may have torn about some in those waters, at| ‘‘There’s Brown again. Where do you 
a time, by all accounts, after she had cleared— | lunch? At the Bell-in-Hand? See you there 
there you are then all flying about like so many | about one, then. Attend to these documents 
hens whose ducklings are in the brook. Well! | now,” which, puffing like a locomotive, he pro- 
—confound this cigar—lend me your light— | ceeded at once todo; and Roland, feeling that 
made in Connecticut, if it didn’t grow ready- |he had not played his game ill, accordingly 
made in a swamp, I'll swear—well! the under- produced his papers, drew his check, and left 
writers don’t give her up yet, whatever the rest | the office with the insurance on the Highflyer 
of you do,” | doubled, and his future prospects in conse- 
“They don’t?” demanded Roland, in Rip | quence, and comparatively speaking, safe. 
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When a month from that time_had elapsed,| ‘‘Oh yes; insured fast enough —so fast | 
and the Highflyer still gave no sign at the har- | can’t get any of it.’ , 
bor-mouth, and no homeward-bound or out-|. “T hey won’t pay up?” 
ward-bound ship reported speech with her, and “Not yet.” 

Aap aedngpod ye — in ry = a gr it — Holeomb’s getting 
s 2 1er place at the wharf | romantic, you know e must think she’s 
was filled by other craft, Roland went into the | turned into the Flying Dutchman. — 

insurance-office again, to see what the feeling | if you'll go down to Russell’s wharf, next to H, 

there might be. Mildred and he were already | you know, you'll find a sailor sitting on a bay. 

of one mind about it—they had come to the rel, at least. he was sitting on a barrel th 

7 P A, | & Da ere half 
unanimous conclusion that the Highflyer had | an hour ago, answering to the name of Isaac 
gone where the good clippers go, and that there | Robertson. And he'll tell you all you want to 
pat men to wait os om - run we be- | ~~ about _ Highfiyer, ond vign his affid: avy, 
ore settling her accounts ut the authorities | ou may be sure that Roland lost no tim 
at their desks and figures, within the office, | in following his friend’s 
were still resolutely of the opinion of their chief, 
such a delay was no unheard of thing; they | no Isaac Robertson was to be found sitting on 
pes ane = ~ up. % oi | neers, or a pas - Cine, om: on Russell's 

he end of three months more Roland | wharf—though he subsequently came to light 

wished decidedly that they would give her up,|in a neighboring beer - garden, whither the 
pay his double policy, and so be done with it, | sounds of a flageolet and a fiddle had allured 
and in that view made another foray upon the him. 

underwriters. But Mr. Holcomb, ‘though he | Finding that his real statement, and no pa- 

must have felt a tolerable assurance that the | laver, was wanted, Mr. Isaac Robertson, having 

bones of the Highflyer lay among the corals and before his. eyes the fear of courts and magis- 
ooze of the sea-caves, and like the emery that | trates, which it had been the main object of his 
ures ory house ay t" were ‘‘in the | life to avoid, declared that he had never heard 
deep bosom of the ocean buried,” yet refused | of any vessel by the name of Highflyer in all his 
to yield his point just at present ; and perhaps | life. But the attractions of a five-dollar bill, 

vexed more than a little at his previous folly, | and then another added to that, overcame his 
he was determined that if he must pay the pen- scruples and timidities in great degree, and 
alty it should be at his own time; for, as Ro- quickened his memory to the point of recollect- 
land had told Mr. Sedgefield, Holcomb never | ing that he had heard the name of such a ship, 

let friendship stand between him and official | it seemed to him, and of finally promising that, 
duty, or, as Mr. Sedgefield repeated it, never | | if the gentleman would swear that it shouldn't 
spoiled a joke for relation’ 8 sake. There was | prove to his prejudice, he would tell what he 
no — ee a in the minds . #4 ~ = ry and aigngy “ae know something, and 
captious underwriters concerning the fate of the | sign his mark to it before a notary; but the 
missing ship; and the relatives of those who | notary must come to him—he wasn’t going to 

_ doubtless gone down with her in the last | venture into any such spider’s-web as a lawyer's 

readful hour, had fallen from their long and _ office. 

cruel suspense into that sorrow whose indul- He had sailed, according to his recital, from 

gence is almost like relief. Mildred, whose loss | Liverpool to Calcutta in the English brig Bea 

—in the mere delay of her hopes that were sure | Adhem, She was an iron craft—her hull, her 

to be fulfilled at last, if she lived—was so slight | masts, her bowsprits, her spars, were of the 

and unmentionable a thing beside theirs—Mil- toughest iron; her ropes were of twisted iron 
pec An ee — - to ager with ad wire—and to te of his pay the captain 
comforting sweet face and gentle, tender words, | was iron too. She was as stiff a thing as ever 
till even those who had lost husband or child in | stepped along the sea, and there was the trouble 
the fated craft—for it had been manned out | with that kiad, in Mr. Isaac Robertson’s opin- 

Se ene sig ye nee Fie = birds - fair ig and pay - 

with its fortunes, were as eager as Rolan a-| heed at all to ordinary gales, but a squa 

terhouse himself that he should have his insur-| snapped them up like pipe-stems, They made 
be paid to him. is as a a good run down in the Ben Adhem, slid up the 
ne morning, at this time, when Roland went | Madagascar coast, sails set on one tack, and 
into town as usual, and was on the way to his ats te off into the Indian waters in fine style, 
particularly dreary counting-room, he was ac- | almost nothing to do, and as pleasant a trip as 
costed by an old acquaintance of the brief pe- | @ man would want to take if his captain wasn’t 
riod when he sailed supercargo himself. |a Tartar. One afternoon—that was about the 
‘* Let’s see,” said his acquaint: ance, ‘you're | twenty-ninth of tl h—as they d d 
u y-n ts) 1e@ mont as they dance: 

one of the parties interested in the Highflyer ?” along underneath a blazing sun, but with a 

‘* Certainly,” said Roland, in some surprise | steady wind aft, and within a couple of days 

. ’ > 

and indignation to think that the world was not sail from shore, the captain came on deck from 
generally apprised of the fact. ‘Certainly ; I his snooze, and his first word showed something 
had a large interest there.” | was wrong, and very wrong indeed. As it 
“Sorry for that. Insured, I hear?” | turned out, he had gone below leaving all 


s instructions, and equ: ry 
| ly sure that, according to his customary luck, 
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bright and fair as usual above, but not forget-| alone knew where; while as the fury of the 
ting the sudden terrors of these latitudes, and | ocean fell into the long and rushing swell that 
when he awoke an hour later and glanced at | swung there for days and days, and the sun 
his glass, it had fallen—fallen down to no- | came out and lighted up its tumult, then those 
where! So he rushed up the companion-way, | that had not been swept away looked about 
and before you could tell what your name was | them for the Tigh fly r. In all the wide ex- 
all hands were in the rigging, letting down | panse, the rocking, foam-capped splendor of 
every spare scrap of canvas that had been | water, billow running on billow, there was not 
spread to catch every breath that blew, clewing | a single sign of her to be seen! They set up a 
up every reef that was left, and stowing all | jury-mast out of the great iron spars they had 
snug and safe away; and wondering a good | on board, and succeeded in making port at last, 
deal what was the matter with the captain now, | thanks to that Tartar of a captain and nobody 
and if his duff with raisins in it hadn't set heavy | else. And there was nothing more to say about 
on his stomach so as to give him an ugly dream ; | it, so help him—Isaac Robertson! 

and how long the brig was going to hang this | ‘The man told his story, after he had consent- 
way, without a rag on her bare poles, and waste ed to tell it at all, in such a straightforward man- 
tl! at steady breeze blowing aft. There was a | ner that one would have been of a more incred- 
ship a mile perhaps to leeward of the Ben ulous turn than Roland Waterhouse was before 
Adhem, whose captain didn’t see ghosts and | questioning it. The only thing that gave it a 
hadn’t lost his wits; the Ben Adhemhad spoken | doubtful look was that he absolutely declined tc 
her an hour ago, and she had answered as the | go before the Insurance Board and repeat his 
Highflyer, two days out from Calcutta, bound | statement—fearing lest he might put his foot in 
for Boston; she was still tacking off and on till | the mouth of some land-shark or other, he said; 
she should get down into a latitude where she | and having once let him slip through his fin- 
could have things more her own way, and she | gers, Roland never caught sight of Isaac Rob- 
lay now under full sail like a great snowy bird | ertson again. 

upon the water, without a stitch ofall her canvas Of course Mr. Holcomb and his brethren de- 
having been taken in, It was thought after- | clared the affidavit to be but so much waste pa- 
ward that perhaps her captain hadn’t waked up | per; and Roland accordingly hastened to send 
yet from his snooze, nor run to see his glass; | out to Liverpool a certified copy of it for the 


that being so, he never waked up at all, and 
never knew what ailed him. While the hands 


of the Ben Adhem were wondering what was in | 


the wind now, the captain gave them but little 
time to wonder in; if he had expected Noah’s 
deluge over again he would have made no more 
preparation to meet it; and meanwhile one 
old salt, who knew the ways of these waters and 


the tricks of all their tempests, told the men 
that it was death that was in the wind, and to | 
say their prayers, for a cyclone was coming, a | 


stiffener, as near.as he could tell, and it was a 
matter of doubt if they’d ever see their black- 
eyed Susans again. A minute before the sea, 


as far as your eye could fly, was as blue and as 
| the sailor’s testimony with his two five-dollar 
bills, or at least to suspect—and with him sus- 
| picion was quite equal to accusation. 


smooth as a great mill-pond with the sun in it; 
now there hung a faint mist just steaming up 
from its farthest edge; the wind fell behind 
into a calm ; it was blowing off there in advance 
in that mist ; it traveled like the lightning ; now 
the sea wrinkled before it; now the sky dark- 
ened; it was as if some almighty mouth were 
blowing in their faces ; it struck the Ben Adhem 
in one great volume; every thing was as black 
as night; one man could not see the next in 
the blackness; the shivering, shuddering ship 
shook and sprung madly out of the water; the 
thunder of artillery was a whisper beside the 
long roar that cracked the heavens and split the 
air above, The great tide lifted and scattered 
to right and left; it yelled along with the cry 
of its terrific throat; light crept into the sky; 


the sea grew gray in all its billows beating | 
| land, mischievously. 


mountain high; the Ben Adhem was lying like 
a log, with her mighty masts and all her iron 
shrouds snapped off like reeds, and the Lord 
Vou. XXXVIII.—No 225, —26 


signature of Captain Hennessey, late of the 


| British brig Ben Adhem, to be subscribed be- 


neath, and give it authority and authenticity in 
an attest of its truthfulness, 

Six weeks brought back Captain Hennessey’s 
answer. He had never heard of the Highflyer, 
and he had never laid eyes on Isaac Robertson, 
whoever that individual was. And whatever 
reason Captain Hennessey had for denying the 
truth of the sailor’s story, it was evident that 
he also declined to certify to any such state- 
ment as that the captain of the Ben Adhem was 


la Tartar. Meanwhile Roland was conscious 


that it was quite within the bounds of possibil- 
ity to accuse him himself of having purchased 


“* Very well,” said Roland, sadly, to Mildred, 


| when he told her the failure of his last resort 
|as they walked along the beach in the sunset. 


“Very well,” said he; ‘‘we have six months’ 
more dreary delay before us before the money 
can be paid—always provided the Company 
doesn’t fail first—and six months after that be- 


| fore I shall feel warranted, by the returns of the 
| business in which it must be invested, to take 


the step which is to give us our happiness.” 
‘They pass so swiftly, after all,” said Mil- 


| dred, putting a stranded jelly-fish back in the 
|water. ‘‘ You have no idea how time flies when 


vou are busy—” 
‘That is, when you are engaged,” said Ro- 


‘“‘T mean,” she answered, with the least blush 
imaginable on her cheek, “ that if your thoughts 
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have been occupied by other things you do not |and young. We have expectations — peop. 
know where the days have gone to when you | are very wretched, you know, who have no ey. 
look back at any event. It seems to me, for | pectations. And we love each other, and y» 
instance, only yesterday when you sent forCap-| have no trouble but money trouble in th, 
tain Hennessey’s signature—and yet it is six | world—” 
weeks.” “Good Heavens! There is no other!” 
‘**That is because your days fly on the wings **Oh, Roland, there is death, and illnes: 
of good deeds. Cent. per cent. gives them only and sorrow, and disgrace! Oh, we can affoyj 
a leaden, lagging flight for me. That little | to wait, Roland!” cried Mildred. 
home, so dear, so desired, looks so far off that} ‘‘ You would convert a Manichee,” said } 
I can not see it now.” |repentantly. ‘But I'm nota Manichee. Woe) 

** Perhaps it is just as well, dear,” answered | at any rate, we can feel that every year we 
Mildred, as they stcod still and wrote their | lose now just condenses and concentrates the 
names on the sand for the next wave to wash | sweetness of those years that are tocome, By; 
out. ‘It will be all the lovelier for not having | as for Holeomb—he’s a bachelor yet—and f 
become a stale thing in our imaginations—” all his envious looks at the little blue-eyed wid. 

“Look at the wave running up, Mildred, | ow on Myrtle Street he hints about—or at he; 
carrying the sand back with it, effacing our | bank stock—if I don’t find some way to circum. 
names altogether which we have just written vent him and lead him as long a lane as he 
there. That is the way the next generation | leads me, unless he pays my demand when | 
will wipe us and our place out of sight, out of present it again to-morrow, my name's not Ro. 
memory. I want to enjoy my day while it is | land Waterhouse!” 
here!” | Then we should have some cause for un- 

‘* But if we can not, Roland—we only imbit- | happiness,” said Mildred. ‘Let us talk of 
ter what peace there is already by repining. If | pleasanter things. I set out a row of cherry- 
we are forbidden to be happy in one way, we | trees to-day; have you done any thing so use- 
are not in others; and I think there must be | ful? Sec how the last sunlight strikes that 
some providential meaning in it, even then. | sail far, far out, till it looks like a solitary spire 
Perhaps you need to learn patience—I think | of flame on the horizon. Perhaps it is the 
youdo. Perhaps I need—” | Highflyer—who knows ?” 

“ As if you were not already perfect !” ‘*Something that never happened in my ex- 

**You must not say such things,” she re-| perience, or in any body else’s that ever I heard 
plied, the color streaming up her face in the re- | of, if it were,” answered Roland. ‘‘ However, 
membrance of a thousand misdoings of her | he added, determined to find no favor in what- 
own. ‘But I will tell you, Roland dear, that | ever fortune fell, ‘‘I shouldn't be at all sur- 
if our future is delayed for years to come, I | prised, indeed, if she did come in, as the mark- 
truly think, I am sure, indeed, that we have et is three months too late for all my gunny- 
still much to be thankful for.” | bags.” 

“‘T should like to see it!” exclaimed Roland, | Tt wouldn't be too late for the poor wives 
dismally, quite angry, in fact, at the idea of be- ‘and mothers whose people are on board, Ro- 
ing grateful to Heaven for denying him the | land,” said Mildred, reproachfully. 
things he wanted. “ Mildred, you’re altogether too good for me! 

“We are alive,” said Mildred. Besides, I don’t know as I want to marry an 

“ Of course we are alive!” angel. Just utter one wicked idea to oblige 

“Tt is only natural, you think. But just re-|me! I believe Heaven is opposed to our union, 
member that you ride sixty miles every day on on the ground of the antipathy between good 
the railway, at the mercy of one man and any | and bad, and interposes, with the delinquent 
rail of bad iron.” insurance on the Highflyer, to divorce us.” 

“Yes, I confess there is something in that. Mildred could not find it in her heart to be 
I forgot that. Yes.” disobliging, and taking her turn to be as wick- 

“Well, then, we live here in this delightful | ed as he wished, roguishly replied: ‘‘ Heaven 
place, in the midst of civilization; we were | couldn’t do it—we are just as good as one al- 
born Roland and Mildred, instead of Pata-| ready. It is a moral impossibility, and the days 
gonians and Ashantees—” | of miracles are over!” and arm in arm they 

**Too romantic by half. If I had been born wandered off down the dim, silvery beach, the 
an Ashantee I should have had you under my | sea growing purple and purpler as they strolled, 
hut of palm leaves years ago.” and the sky darkening with violet shadows 

“‘ And have had me stolen and sold into slay- | strewn with stars, till the first damp wind, blow- 
ery with an ocean between us too, just as like- | ing in from its open reaches and banks of mist, 
ly.” rolled up a wilder music of the salt tides, and 

‘*“Well; let me hear some more of these | warned them to safer trysting-places. 
negative kind of blessings that I’m to be thank- There was a message from Mr. Holcomb on 
ful for. I haven't been hung yet; I suppose I | the desk in Roland's counting-room that next 
should get down ofi my knees for that.” day, requesting his presence at the insurance- 

**You know best,” said Mildred, laughing. | office as early as convenient. In not the very 
“But in seriousness, we are well, and strong, | best of humors he prepared to obey the sum- 
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mons, taking a parcel of documents with him, 
and resolved, if he could not obtain his demand, 
to take it out in a clearance of all the disagree- 
able things that he burned and ached to say. 

Mr. Holeomb’s face was as bland as the 
breeze of a May morning; evidently the world 
was going well with him; and, if you might 
iudge by his suave tone of voice, if he had 
sown the wind, apparently he did not mean to 
raise the whirlwind. But Roland’s face was 
dour with all the bitterness of November. 

‘“Well, Waterhouse,” said Mr. Holcomb, 
‘where are your congratulations ?” 

‘‘ What!” cried Roland, half confounded by 
the man’s audacity. “ Did you send for me all 
the way from my counting-room for that ?” and 
juite prepared to add that, as for offering him 
any congratulations, he would see him—in a 
very unpleasant predicament first ! 

“For that among other things,” answered 
Mr. Holcomb. ‘* You see, since I became a 
marrying man myself—now this is in confi- 
lence, Roland; I don’t want to be reported as 
a simpleton all over town—I have found it pos- 
sible to get up a little sympathy for other mar- 
rying men. And Ihave discovered, by the ex- 
perience—of—of my preparations, that it takes 
money to marry--it does, indeed.” 

“An important announcement. 
Is that all ?” 

“Ten days furnishing my house,” continued 
Mr. Holcomb, disregarding Roland's satire, 
“and a theusand dollars a day so far—what 
lo you say to that?” he asked, suddenly. 


New, too. 


r 
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tell you,” said Mr. Holeomb, with imperturb- 


able good-humor. 
he continued, cheerfully, “as you shall see. 


** Well, I can feel for you,” 


Mrs. 





And, in the first place, Mrs. Holcomb 
Holcomb that is to be, you understand—” 
Roland would have heartily liked to say a 


naughty thing just then, but happening to 
glance up at his interlocutor’s face, and seeing 


it such a picture of pleasure, he had not the 
conscience to let him do it, even under his 
breath, and so subsided into quiet listening. 
“Has a brother,” continued Mr. Holcomb, 
obliviously. “A splendid fellow, who has 
been making a good thing in the wine-trade 
with Constantia; a vineyard of the grape of 
which he owned near Cape Town, on the Cape 
of Good Hope—and a delicious wine it is—” 
“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Roland, fairly 
exasperated, “ what are Mrs. Holcomb's broth- 
er’s Constantia wine and vineyards to me ?” 
‘*Well, wait and see,” said Mr. Holcomb, 
coolly. ‘*Maybe a good deal. This brother, 
hearing that his sister and I are going to live 
in future under one roof—we kept it private, 
indeed, till we should know that he had heard, 
and that’s the reason I’ve not been down at the 
counting-room to tell you about it before this, 
Roland —this brother thought then that he 


| would like to be present at the flitting; and 


“That I should like to furnish mine at the | 


er 


same rate !”’ answered Roland, with an unhand- 
some expletive that gave him great relief. 
“Keep your temper, Waterhouse. I’ve had 
to keep mine ever since these bills began to be 
brought in. But then, in fact, I doubt if I 


should find one half so good if I really lost it. | 


it’s a pleasant temper; didn’t you think so the 


lay it got you the double policy on the High- | 


flyer? You cunning dog, you managed that 


bit of business well, by getting my contradic- | 


tion roused first—” 
“Were these the other things which you 
wished to speak of, may I ask? Every one 
hasn’t so much time at disposal as the presi- 
dent of an insurance company !” 
“Some of them, certainly. 


| 
| 


However, if 


you're impatient, I’ll not expatiate further than | 


to say, I hope that the house, whose furnishing 
has just been in question, will have no more 
frequent guests than you and Mrs. Water- 
house.” 

“Mrs. Waterhouse !” 

“Yes. I suppose there'll be a Mrs. Water- 
house at about the same time that Mrs, Hol- 
comb blooms into being, won't there ?” 

**Tt looks like it!” said Roland. 


** Never more so—” was the half-begun reply. 
**T didn’t answer | land, sensibly softening. ‘‘ But I should like to 
If you 


“Come!” cried Roland. 
your note in order to be badgered. 
have any business, out with it!” 


“Tf you're not careful, I don't know as I'll | I said, moreever, that it was a thousand pities 


accordingly, as Cape Town climate has not 
agreed with his health, and he had a desire to 
be among his own kindred and people, he has 
sold his vineyards, and has arrived here in Amer 
ica with a handsome capital, which, however, 
doesn’t content him as it is, so that he intends 
to turn it over a few times, and is ready to in- 
vest in any thorough-going slow-coach thing, 
and is looking round him for a partner that 
knows the trick of the gold-sales in these lati- 
tudes, and how to profit by them.” 

‘¢ Wants money with his partner too?” asked 
Roland, moodily. 

** Of course, of course; to be sure he does.” 

‘‘There’s Burnett, then, hunting for one—” 

‘*Let Burnett hunt and be—blest to him! 
I’m talking to you!” 

“But you said money was needed.” 

“So I did.” 

‘“'Then I declare I don’t see—” 

“Nobody expects you to. Well, I said to 
him, when he came for my advice, that of all 
the men I ever knew, if I wanted a partner in 
business, Roland Waterhouse was the man I 
would select—capable, shrewd, honest, gener- 
ous, none of your prigs, but a hearty good-fel- 
low—” 

** That’s enough, though,” said Roland, 

“ And the only man that ever had the wit 
to overreach me, all in the neatest and most 
above-board manner, and to clear the nest-egg 
of a fortune by it!” 

“Very fine flattering, Holcomb,” said Ro- 


see the nest-egg.” 
“T dare say you would, Butto goon. Then 


eorwie 
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the rules of the Insurance Company forbade us | 
to pay him a demand, until the expiration of | 
the year, whose payment would place him ina 
condition to enter into such a partnership on 
equal terms with the money obtained from the 
insurance on the Highflyer.” 
‘“‘T am going to give youa piece of my mind, 
Holcomb!” 
“‘Thave no doubt it would be valuable. But 
I had rather you would presently than now. 
Just hear me out. When I said that word 
Highflyer, my brother-in-law—that is to be— 
pricked up his ears, just as you are doing now, 
old boy, and asked me, in a sudden way, to 
explain myself; which I lost no time in doing, 
by adding that you had secured a double policy 
of insurance upon your undivided portion of the 
ship Highflyer, the ship being supposed at pres- 
ent, but not proved, to have been lost in a cy- 
clone upon the Indian seas. With that my | 
| 
| 








worthy brother-in-law cried out that if I found 
the partner he’d find the capital, and plunged 
out of the room like a diver, and reappeared 
again directly with a little panel of black wal- | 
nut wood, considerably battered and splintered 
and worn. But it was the very panel that you | 
and I saw our faces in—a part of the cabin-door 
—on the day the vessel sailed. And carved on 
it in raised letters, running like a woody vine- 
stem—the very design that we remarked upon 
that same day, if you recollect—was the name | 
of the ship Highflyer. The panel had washed 


} 


about in those seas—getting bruised and broken | 


and defaced, but still legible—until some pro- | 
pitious current had drawn it in and brought it 
along that way, when a storm had washed it upon 
the beach. And there the brother-in-law found 
it—shut your mouth, Roland, it’s staring wide 
open at this moment—when he went down to 
see what damage had been done along the shore. 
I took the panel before the directors of our com- 
pany myself—hush, now, not a word !—and told 
them my own opinion, and made my oath to it. 
And though it doesn’t exactly follow from the 
panel, yet I don’t know why the panels of a ship’s 
door should be floating about the ocean unless the 
door has gone to pieces, nor why the door should 
have gone to pieces unless the ship went first. 
But the directors came, without much deliber- 
ation, to a decision, and authorized me to do 
exactly what I thought best in the matter. And 
for my part, I give her up—she’s down among 
the dead men. So I have accordingly drawn 
my check--and there it. is—for the amount of 
your policies of insurance upon the Highflyer !” 

Roland had listened breathlessly, without the 
ability to utter a syllable. He grasped Mr. Hol- 
comb’s hand, and still did not speak for a mo- 
ment. Iam ashamed to say that, if he had un- 
dertaken to say a word, he would have come to 
grief. 

“T know just how you feel, old boy!” said 
the genial Holcomb, who certainly never ought 
to have been president of any sort of a com- 
pany but a Pickwick Club. ‘‘There’s nothing 
makes the whole world akin so much as—as—” 





| come to me for an insurance on her, 


errr, 
‘* As a fellow-feeling,” gurgled Roland, faty. 
itously. ‘I don’t deserve it of you, Holcomb. 
and that’s truth! For I came here holding ves 
responsible for all your company’s decisions, an 
full of wishes and intentions as sour and bitte; 
as a green persimmon.” 

“Well, that’s a fellow-feeling, too,” said Hol. 
comb. ‘I should have had them just the same 
with the tables turned. However, business is 
business, and such things can’t be helped. Noy 
I suppose you'll congratulate me,” he said, with 
his resonant laugh. ‘ And the next time you 
know of any ship that’s been seen bottom side 
up in the Bay of Bengal or thereabouts, just 
I'm the 
only one in the world that would give it, yoy 
may lay your head !” i 

Roland Waterhouse had a world of intellj- 
gence for the ears of Mildred when he went 
home that night. Never had any train trun- 
died on in such safe slowness as his did that 
night; it was like traveling in a wheel-barroy 
—he would have been willing to break an arm 
for thrice the speed. But all things come to an 
end, and so did his daily journey at last; and 
when he saw the smiling face whose owner came 
down to the garden-gate to greet him, out came 
the whole budget at once. His insurance had 
been allowed; his check had been cashed; his 
partnership had been arranged; his business 
had been begun—and Mr. Holcomb was to be 
married that day fortnight, and, what was more 
than that, Roland Waterhouse was going to bh 
married on the same day too! What did Mil- 
dred think of that ? 

He was going to have somebody else for a 
wife, then, he was told. 

No, he was not. That day fortnight there 
would be no Mildred Sedgefield in the world. 
Did she hear that? Where was Mr. Sedge- 
field—what did he think of it—and was she go- 
ing to disregard her father’s wishes, and be an 
undutiful child at this time of life ? 

For, as for Mr. Sedgefield, he was cordially 
of Roland’s mind, urged haste, and saw himself 
already superintending the marriage prepara- 
tions, with one soft hand rubbing over the oth- 
er, enjoying in the moment all the promise ot 
the future, and, haviag first mentioned the loss 
of the Highflyer himself, never quite getting over 
the idea that, to the good offices of whomsoever 
all this happy stir and bustle might be attribu- 
ted, he himself, unassisted and alone, had doue 
the whole of it! 

But I am glad to be able to say that, since 
women so seldom have their way, Mildred insist- 
ed upon hers; and it was only when the skies 
burned blue in the October days above the gold- 
en coronals of the elms; when the earth put on 
holiday dress, and every hedge and brake was 
laced and interlaced with a crimson intricacy 
of the wild woodbine; when all the country- 
side smouldered in the oaks, and bonfires of re- 
joicing fairly flamed out in the ripe.splendor of 
the flickering leaves of the maple-trees, that the 
wedding procession wound in and out of the lit- 
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, sea-side church to the ringing music of its 

hell, that was rocking and tumbling head over 

heels in the belfry, and Mildred and Roland 

Waterhouse commenced life and good-fortune 
n the Insurance of the Highflyer. 


tie 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 

HE traveler who sails up that most delight- 

ful of all streams, the Rhine, sees on his 
right hand, when not far from Bingen, a pretty 
toy castle, which raises its perfect battlements 
high above rocks and mountains. On one of 
ts tiny turrets floats the black-and-white ban- 
ner with the fierce Prussiaa eagle in the cen- 
tre; for the seat and the occupation of the 
robber-knight of old have both been assumed, 
though on a royal scale, by a prince of the 
house of Hohenzollern, If it is the good for- 
tune of the traveler to ascend that part of the 
river in the sweet twilight of an autumn even- 

g, he wili soon after sunset see a strange red- 

lish flame blaze up near one of the smaller 
towers; it hangs apparently free in the air, but 
nearly over the bank of the river, and sheds its 
ruddy glare up and down the dark waters. 
As he turns round the tiny promontory which 
serves as a gate to the long, open stretch on 
which the fire shines, he discovers at last that 
there is a quaint iron basket fastened by huge 
iron rods to the stones of the tower, and that 
inside the grating large logs are smouldering 
slowly in the damp night-air. As he looks 
down on the dark waters, with their strange 
red glow on every wave and the wash on the 
bank, he perceives here and there enormous 
blocks of stone nearly rising to the surface, 
which threaten the little skiffs with destruc- 
tion, and are formidable even to steamers; and 
now he understands the friendly meaning of 
the warning fire on high. 

He has seen here, in the heart of Europe, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the pre- 
cise form and shape of the most ancient light- 
house that is known to our annals, 

So, at least, we judge from the records left 
us in many a parchment and the designs cut 
on ancient medals. For the light-houses of an- | 
tiquity have, unfortunately, crumbled into dust 
and débris with the Roman Empire itself, and 
all that we kncw of them we have gathered 
painfully from the numerous but vague descrip- | 
tions of their contemporaries, As with many | 
other things, so here also we would willingly 
exchange the many words for a few stones. 
The science and the ingenuity of a Rawlinson 
and a Layard would have read more in a hand- | 
ful of carved rocks that once belonged to the 
foundation of an ancient light-house than we 
can learn from countless pages written on the 
subject. 

The Greeks attributed the first structures of | 
the kind, almost as a matter of course, to their 
favorite Hereules, whose greatest labor must 
have been to bear the burden of all the won- 
drous things he was said to have accomplished. | 
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But even he can hardly have been thought the 
builder of the numerous beautiful towers raised 
by the Libyans and the Cushites, who dwelt in 
the provinces of Lower Egypt, for the purpose 
of bearing great fires on their summits. Guid- 
ing stars in the night, they served in the day- 
time as points of observation; and many are 
the weighty facts of astronomy, on which all 
our knowledge of the universe depends, that 
were here first ascertained and recorded by the 
sages of antiquity. But as knowledge was in 
those days not only power, as with us, but wor- 
shiped as divine, these famous towers were tem- 
ples also, and bore each the name of some great 
divinity, while grateful sailors, rescued from dan- 
ger and death, enriched them with their votive 
offerings. Modern speculation has added still 
another attraction to these mysterious buildings 
—it looks upon them as depositories of all the 
geographical knowledge possessed by the an- 
cients, where maps of the coast and charts of 
the navigation of the Nile were preserved, first 
simply drawn upon the walls of the building, 
and afterward transferred to papyrus rolls. It 
was thus that those temples were transformed 
into learned schools, and the priests changed 
into teachers, who imparted the knowledge of 
hydrography, and taught the art of sailing ves- 
sels by the guidance of the stars. These ven- 
erable towers were therefore light-houses in 
more than one sense. Within, the bright light 
of knowledge was diffused by zealous priests 
and learned sages to go forth to all the nations 
that then navigated the one great sea of the 
civilized world, the Mediterranean. Without, 
a machine of iron or bronze, consisting of three 
or four branches in the shape of a dolphin or 
some other marine animal, and connected with 
2ach other by garlands of beautiful foliage, con- 
tained large masses of fuel, which were faith- 
fully watched over and renewed during the dark 
nights. A long iron bar of great strength, mov- 
ing on a hinge so as to enable the priest to draw 


| the colossal brazier to him, supported the bronze 


basket. The seas then swarmed with small ves- 
sels; and as each one of these also bore its fiery 
signal on the bow, to avoid disasters by night, 
and to show by its size and its height on the 
vessel the rank of the owner, fire greeted fire 
with delight, and the whole scene must have 
been one of great beauty and interest. 

What these early light-houses were called is 
a matter of great dispute among the savans of 
our day, but does not, after all, matter much 
for practical purposes. Some, it is said, were 
named Tor by the Libyans; others, which oc- 
cupied the highest eminence within the walls 


of a city, bore the name of Bosrah, a title which 


was afterward transferred to the citadel of Car- 
thage. When they were situated in the open 


_ country they were generally built in the form 


of round towers, and then known as Tith, and 
the pretty legend was long current that the 
myth of the Cyelopes, killed by the shafts of 
the sun-god Apollo, meant nothing more than 
the manner in which the lights that burned on 
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the Cyclopean towers along the south coast of | true, asserts that they were built. in ap same 


Sicily were extinguished by the rays of the ris- | manner as the catafalques of the emperors, } 


ing sun. 


vat 
| the latter were square constructions, adorned 


The first regular light-house, which is even | | on the four sides with paintings and sculptures, 
honored with the supposition that it had al- | while the light-houses were, at least in many 


ready a revolving light, is one represented in | cases, built in the shape of round towers, 
the Iliac Table and ascribed to the Ninth | such they appear on the only two ancient coins 
Its fame, however, dimmed by the | or medals on which a Roman port with 
remoteness of its existence, was entirely eclipsed | Pharos is represented, 


Olympiad. 


As 


a 
In both instances the 


by a later one, which hes given its name in latter consists of a round structure of massiye 
French and other languages to the whole class | | Stone, rising in four stories, diminishing toward 
of similar buildings, even as Columbus lost the | ‘the top, and crowned on the summit with g 


glory of leaving his name to our continent. 
This tower stood on the islund of Pharos, near | 


large blazing fire. 
More is known of the great Pharos itself— 


Alexandria, in Egypt, and became subsequent- | for so it soon was called universally—which 
ly the model after which all other structures | Ptolemzeus Philadelphus is said to have built 


of the kind were built for many centuries. 
Such was the case, we know with certainty, 
when poor old Claudius built the famous tow- 
er at Ostia, which seems to have been the most | 


| 


| 


on the tiny island of that name which lies jp 
the shallow waters near Alexandria; for it be- 
came so famous in times of antiquity by its co- 
| lossal size and magnificence of ornament that 


beautiful among the many that lighted up the | | it was placed among the Seven Wonders of the 


coasts of Italy. 


And yet Rome seems to have | iW orld. 


A few old writers, it is true, are gal- 


hung out her shining “beacons with the same | lant enough to ascribe the beautiful building to 


solid splendor that characterized all her noble 


structures at home and in the provinces; for | 


we read in Pliny of the superb towers at Pute- 
oli and Ravenna, and we know all about the 
great light-house at Messina, which gave its 
name to the straits between Italy and Sicily, 
where the far-famed rocks of Scylla and Charyb- 
dis were still the terror of sea-faring men. The 


magnificent temple, finally, which Tiberius in 
one of his caprices built in the very midst of 


his twelve magnificent villas on Capri was one 
of almost fairy-like beauty, and with its grand 
blazing fire lighted up the sea for miles and 
miles, so that the poor fishermen of the islands 
began to dread its weird splendor, as if it dared 
to defy the gods themselves, and believed more 
than ever in its magic nature when an earth- 
quake leveled it to the ground, a few days only 
before the death of the terrible tyrant. 

How sadly even then already the benevolent 
efforts of wise and sagacious men were defeat- 
ed by the wickedness of others we learn from 
the description of another celebrated light- 
house, which stood on a lofty promontory 
where the river Chrysorrhoas threw itself into 
the Thracian Bosphorus. ‘‘At the top of the 
hill,” says Dionysius the Byzantine, “ around 
the base of which the river flows, stands the 
tower Timzeus, of marvelous height, from whence 
one overlooks a vast expanse of water, and 
which has been built for the purpose of insur- 
ing the safety of those who sail on i:, by kindling 
large fires on the summit for their guidance. 
This was all the more necessary as there were 
no harbors on either side, and anchors could 
find no bottom on which to fasten their flukes. 
But the barbarians along the coast lit other 
fires at the highest parts of the shore, in order 
to deceive the sailors and to profit by their ship- 
wreck. Now the tower is in ruins, and no light 
shines any more from its summit.” 

We know but little of the precise form of 
these ancient light-houses, Herodian, it is 





the good taste and wise foresight of the dusky 
queen, Cleopatra, the Mary Stuart of antiquity; 

but modern authorities are little influenced by 
deference to the sex, and stoutly deny her claims 
to such a distinction. A good Benedictine 
monk, Dom Bernard of Montfaucon, adds stij] 


| another romance to the famous tower, and re- 


counts how the ingenious builder of the tower, 
Sostrates, succeeded by a very clever stratagem 
in handing down his own name to posterity, 
while that of the great king, for whom he acted 
as architect, became dim and doubtful in suc- 
ceeding ages. He cut, it is said, the words: 
‘*Sostrates of Cnidus, son of Dexiphanes, to 
the gods who save sea-faring men,” deep into 
the hard stone on the face of the temple, and 
then covered the inscription with a slight coat- 
ing of perishable material, on which the name 
of King Ptolemexus was written in gigantic 
characters. The coating and the name fell off 
in a short time under the influence of wind and 
weather, and nothing was seen but the legend 
that gave all the glory to Sostrates. 

The story, if not true, is well devised, as the 
Italians say, and has found ready believers in 
all ages, few men being willing to admit that 
even among sovereigns such modesty could be 
found as would induce them voluntarily to re- 
linquish the gratitude of posterity in favor of a 
mere servant, Other savans df our day, and 
among them men of the highest authority, like 
Champollion, have tried to escape from the 
dilemma by giving the honor to another Ptole- 
my; but we are disposed to agree with Edrisi’s 
quaint but solemn conviction: ‘‘God alone 
knows the truth of the fact.” 

The tower itself stood upon a little island, the 
site of which is now covered with the buildings of 
the modern ciiy of Alexandria. In those days, 
however, the island and the town were nearly 
a quarter of a mile apart, a distance which Ho- 


| mer poetically enlarges to a day’s journey from 


Egypt. At a later period the island was con- 
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nected with the main land by a long causeway. 
and a magnificent bridge. According to the 
minute but very obscure descriptions which we 
fnd here and there scattered in the works of 
ncient authors, the tower consisted, like Babel 
“olf, of several vaulted stories, and, if we are 
believe Pliny, the cost of erecting it amounted 
the almost fabulous sum of eight hundred tal- 
; The very fact of its existence, however, has 
heen doubted ; how much more uncertain, then, 
must be its identity? It may have continued 
as late as the twelfth century, since Edrisi, the 
famous geographer of Nubia, who united in his | 
nerson the rare lore of the Arabs with the gen 
» science of the Sicilian capital, has seen it, 
‘This Pharos,” he says, ‘“‘has not its like in 
the world, as far as its construction and its so- 
jidity are concerned ; for, independently of the 
fac t that it is built of an excellent kind of stone, 

e courses of these blocks are joined to each 

ther by means of molten lead, and the joints 

» so closely adherent to each other that the 

hole is impervious, alihough the waves of the 
sea beat on the northern side incessantly against 
the building. The ascent to the top is made by 

, staircase built in the interior, and as wide as 
rdinary stairs are in other towers. But the 
steps only go half-way up the monument, and 
there the building becomes, from the four sides, 
narrower than below. In the interior, and un- 
er the staircase, there are several rooms. 
From the gallery upward the light-house rises 
straight to the summit, becoming smaller and 
smaller, until at the top a man can span it with 
his arms. From this same gallery you ascend 
by means of a second staircase, but of much 
smaller dimensions than the lower one, and 
lighted by means of small windows in the outer 
vall, so as to give light to the persons who 
ascend, and to enable them to place their feet 
securely on the step.” 

The fire was kept burning continually, ap- 
pearing by night like a brilliant star, visible to 
the enormous distance of nearly a hundred 
miles, and rising by day in the shape of a dark 
cloud to the heavens. This resemblance to a 
star seems to have been as fatal in those days 
as it still is in our time; for Edrisi says that 
many sailors had misi.ken the fire for a well- 
known star, and directed their course accord- 
ingly, in consequence of which they had wreck- | 
ed their vessels on the sand-spits near the shore. 
To avoid similar errors in our day many light- 
houses are provided with two lights, one above 
the other, so that neither can be mistaken for a 
constellation. 

The credulous Benedictine, whom we have 
quoted before, has his goodly store of romances 
in connection with this great light-house also. 
He had learned from Arabs and sailors of other 
nations that, according to popular tradition, | 
Sostrates built the colossal tower, for greater 
safety, on four immense crabs of glass! Nor 
is the monk alone in his statement, for greater | 
authorities also repeat the same story on the! 
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faith of an ancient manuscript, which pretends 
to give an authentic account of the Seven Won- 
ders, and was actually studied by the learned 
Voss. Another marvelous story connected with 
the building, and long faithfully believed in, is 
the report that Alexander the Great caused a 
mirror to be placed on top of the tower, which 
was constructed with such wonderful art that it 
showed on its highly-polished surface every ob- 
ject at a distance of more than a hundred miles, 
and thus enabled him to recognize the hostile 
fleets that came to attack Egypt days before 
their actual arrival. The mirror, it was added, 
was destroyed by a daring Greek, who availed 
himself for the purpose of an opportune mo- 
ment when the whole garrison was asleep. The 
only difficulty in the way is the fact that the 
great Pharos had not yet been built in che days 
of Alexander, and hence the good Benedictine 
winds up his account of this tale with the words: 
“Tt is rather in the genius of Orientals to in- 
vent such unreasonably marvelous things.” 

There is but one other light-house mentioned 
in the annals of antiquity of equal interest with 
the Alexandrian tower. Roman writers of in- 
disputable authority tell us that when the mad 
Emperor Caligula returned from his fantastic 
expedition into England, which never went far- 
ther than to the shores of the Channel, and re- 
sulted in the picking up of a few shells, and lay- 
ing these spoils of the ocean at their command- 
er’s feet, he ordered a light-house to be erected 
in honor of the fictitious victory, to guide ves- 
sels by night into the harbor that had been the 
scene of the glorious exploit. The place be- 
came subsequently more and more famous, and 
in the days of the great Napoleon was once more 
the scene of a vast assemblage of troops ready 
to invade England and to conquer the kingdom, 

This famous tower of Boulogne shed its light 
for centuries ever the stormy waves of the Chan- 
nel. Already in 191 it was revered for its blessed 
inflnence ; and Commodus caused a medal to be 
struck on which the light-house and the depart- 
ure of a Roman fleet appear, in company with 
his victorious title of Britannicus. Its prestige 
continued as long as Boulogne remained the 
favorite place of embarkation for all the Ro- 
man troops that went over from Gaul to Britain. 


| It appears next in the annals of Charlemagne, 


whose wise policy neglected no means of en- 
lightenment, from the material fire on light- 
house and beacon to the spiritual light which 
was diffused by the countless schools he en- 
dowed in his vast empire. The place grew, and 
became in course of time a fortified place, as 
important by its vast works of fortification as 
by its natural position, which commands the 
Channel in front and the two banks of the little 
river Liane, which there falls into the Channel. 
The good people of the neighborhood were so 
deeply impressed with the grandeur of the won- 
derful tower, and especially with its great height, 
that they stood in constant fear lest the light- 
ning from heaven should destroy it, as it had 
done with the tower of Babel, But its final 
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destruction came from the carelessness of the | 


very men who were proudest of its magnificence. 
Although the sea beat incessantly against the 
foundation, and at the time of high tides even 
against the sides of the tower, no protection was 
ever raised toward the Channel; a number of 
springs, besides, worked underground, and un- 
dermined the structure slowly but surely; and, 


as if these agencies had not been threatening | 


enough, large quarries were opened in the very 
hill on which the light-house rested, till at last 


the fortress, the tower, and the very cliff on | 


which the whole had been erected, fell one fine 
day and tumbled into the sea. The catastrophe 
was followed by a most ludicrous lawsuit be- 
tween the lord of the soil and the town of Bou- 
logne, which had heretofore paid him a certain | 
rental. As the soil had disappeared, the citi- | 
zens considered themselves relieved of all obli- | 
gations toward the owner; but the latter car- 
ried the suit up to the Royal Parliament, which 
in 1656 condemned the city either to pay, as 


er, it seems that they paid the herrings down to 
days of the French Revolution. The tower has 


in recent times been replaced by an elegant 
light-house with several lights ; and though less | 
famous than in days of ol, it still renders emi- 
nent service to the numerous vessels that night- 
ly pass the populous town. 

Nearly opposite to the work of Caligula there 


rose, near Dover, a sister tower, built like the 
former by the hands of Romans, and like it 

destined to perish ingloriously by neglect and 

false economy. Its very place is uncertain, 

as some antiquarians recognize it in the large, 

heavy tower which rises almost from the centre 

of the grim castle, while others discover its ru- 

ins in the great mass of débris, of mortar and 

stones, which lies nearer to the town, and is | 
often called the Devil's Drop by the common 

people. From both points the light could, no | 
doubt, have been seen far away, as the cliff is 

high enough ‘‘to look fearfully in the confined 

deep,” and even from the lower terraces the | 

coast of France may on a clear day be seen dis- | 

tinctly. 

Not one of the three ancient light - houses | 
which we have mentioned can, however, for a 


stretched legs, one foot resting on a » lew er mole, 
|and the other on a higher; holding a bow i 
ove hand, and in the other, raised high sheen 
| his head, an immense basin, in which a large 
fire was constantly maintained. The size of tho 
statue, report added, was so colossal that the 
largest vessels could easily pass between the legs, 

The facts unfortunately are, that the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes never served as a light-house. 
and that vessels never passed beneath it into 
the harbor. 

The whole story rests upon the highly ro- 
mantic account found in a very indifferent com. 
piler of the seventeenth century, who for the 
first time mentions the Colossus as serving as 
a light-house, but carefully abstains from giy- 
ing his authority for the statement. Another 
writer, of even less judgment, a translator of 
Philostrates, added subsequently the story of 
| the vessels passing between the outstretched 
legs of the statue. This author, also, is dis- 


| creetly silent as to the source from which he 
heretofore, two thousand herrings annually, or | 


to restore the place to its former condition. As | 
such a restoration was not exactly in their pow- | 


has derived his information. 

What, then, is the truth about the Colossus? 
There is no lack of reliable statements concern- 
ing the statue. - Strabo quotes a fragment of an 
epigram in Iambic verses in which the name 
of the architect, Chares, from Lindos, a town 
on the island of Rhodes, and the dimensions 
of his great work, seventy yards height, are 
both mentioned. He adds that the Colossus 


| was, in his day, lying on the ground, having 


been overthrown by a fearful earthquake, which 
destroyed a large portion of the city. ‘The 
Rhodians,” he says, ‘‘dared not raise it again, 
warned by an oracle,” and that is literally all 
the illustrious geographer seems to have learneil 
about the Colossus, Pliny, however, gives us ad- 
ditional and interesting details. ‘ The statue, 
he says, ‘fell fifty-six years after its erection; 
but although thrown dow,, it is still a marvel. 
Few men are able with their arms to. span its 
thumb ; its fingers are larger than most of ou: 
statues. Its disjointed limbs form vast caverns, 
and in the inside are yet to be seen enormous 
masses of stone, by means of which it had been 
balanced. They say it cost three hundred tal- 
ents—a sum which the Rhodians obtained from 
| the sale of instruments of war left by Demetrius 
before their city when he abandoned the siege 
in despair.” A clever engineer of the third 





moment be compared in magnitude and his- | century before Christ, Philo of Byzantium, is 
toric interest with the famous, though more | the third author who gives, in his interesting 
than half fabulons, Colossus of Rhodes. Two! work on the Seven Wonders of the World—if 
thousand years ago Thucydides already com- | it really is his—a still more detailed description 
plained that men received what others said! of the statue; but, as has been seen, not one 
about past events, even of their own country, | | of these writers speaks either of a light- house 
with too great indifference, and in their indo- | or of the marvelous fact that ships could have 
lence preferred to adopt what was thus pre-| sailed beneath the Colossus. 
sented without examination rather than totake| For nine hundred years the gigantic limbs 
the trouble of searching for truth. This ex- | remained lying near the entrance of the harbor, 
perience has been amply proved by the long- | the pride of the inhabitants and the wonder of 
credited reports about the Colossus. all travelers. In 672, however, the Arabs came, 
Tradition has it, as is well known, that at in the rapture of their first suecesses, to Rhodes 
the entrance to the port of Rhodes there was | also; and their general, one of Othman’s lieu- 
standing a gigantic statue of Apollo, with out-! tenants, caused the pieces to be cut up, and sold 
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the metal to a Jew, who is said to have loaded 
nine hundred camels with the precious burden. 
Thus every trace was lost of the far-famed stat- 
ve, and even the name of the artist was long 
lost, although ‘*he had made a god like unto a 
god, and given a second sun to the world.” 

Far different from these works of antiquity 

wre, of course, the light-houses of our day, in 
which modern science has achieved some of its 
most brilliant triumphs. England stands nat- 
urallv foremost in the number of such buildings 
and their mechanical perfection ; for they are 
ff the utmost importance to her vast shipping 
interests, upon which her great prosperity is 
mainly resting. It is in England also that, 
frst of all European countries, the building 
and manner of lighting these towers was made 
, matter of grave state interest. The care for 
light-houses is there intrusted to a separate 
board in each of the three great kingdoms, 
among which, however, the Corporation of 
Trinity House, which controls those on the 
English coast, is naturally by far the most im- 
portant. Unfortunately little is known as to 
the early history of this remarkable body, since 
a disastrous fire in 1714 destroyed the larger 
part of its archives. We only know that it 
wed its existence to a charter granted by 
Henry VIII., in which it is called the Broth- 
erhood of the Trinity House of Deptford, of 
Strand, and St. Clement. The document be- 
gins with the quaint words: ‘‘ According to the 
sincere and perfect love and like devotion which 
we bear the most glorious and indivisible Holy 
Trinity, and also Saint Clement the Confessor, 
his Majesty grants and gives license for the es- 
tablishment of a corporation or perpetual broth- 
erhood, to certain subjects of his and to their 
associates, men and women.” 

Originally the sole duty of these members, 
men and women, seems to have been confined 
to the saying of prayers for the souls of drowned 
seamen and for the lives of those who go down 
the great deep. Soon, however, more practical 
services were rendered by the Corporation, as 
appears from numerous successive charters 
granted by later sovereigns. The members 
were gradually intrusted with a general su- 
perintendence over all mercantile vessels, and, 
to a certain extent, even over the royal fleet. 
The people had, however, anticipated their 


action in erecting light-houses, and long before | 


the Corporation took the matter in hand bea- 
cons had been lighted all along the coast, and 
were growing in number as if by magic. Not 
that the English of those days were so won- 
drously solicitious for the lives of their sea- 
faring brethren, or so peculiarly zealous in the 
love of their neighbors. The erection of a 
light-house entitled them, by a provision of 
ancient laws, to the right of levying a heavy 
duty from all vessels who passed by the danger- 
ous place and profited by the light they had pro- 
vided. Fortunately in this case the interest of 
the few became the advantage of the many, and 
although after James I. the crown claimed the 


exclusive right of erecting light-houses and col- 
lecting taxes for their support, the number has 
never been seriously diminished. For the sov- 
ereigns found it as profitable as it was wise to 
grant or sell the monopoly to private individu- 
als, and soon there was not a bare rock or hid- 
den reef which was not laid hold of by some 
speculator in order to build on it a light-house 
and collect the dues. Thus Lord Grenville 
could find it necessary to make this entry in 
his note-book: ‘‘To watch the moment when 
the king is in good-humor, to ask him for a 
light-house !” 

Unfortunately the system worked badly. 
Some of the fires were insufficient, others 
were neglected for weeks and months, and in 
all cases the duties levied on vessels were out 
of all proportion to the expenses actually in- 
curred. This led finally, under William IV., 
to measures which resulted in a grant to Trinity 
House of all the royal light-houses, and of the 
right to purchase those that belonged to private 
individuals, Fortunately the Corporation was 
rich and could afford the heavy outlay required, 
especially as they continued to raise heavy tolls 
from all vessels. 

The Corporation is nowadays divided into two 
classes, of which one, the Younger Brethren, 
numbering 360, are virtually excluded from all 
practical participation in the business of the so- 
ciety, while the Elder Brethren, 31 in number, 
with the exception of eleven honorary members, 
are the true managers of the whole department. 
These twenty working men are chosen from the 
great body of the Younger Brethren; they 
must have served at least four years as captains 
in command of large vessels, and pay a small en- 
trance-fee upon their admission. To them is in- 
trusted the whole care of keeping the coasts well 


| provided with light-houses ; besides which they 


examine and license pilots, watch over the navy- 
igation of the Thames, establish and maintain 
all sea-marks, admit the pupils of Christ Hos- 
pital who enter the navy, collect the revenues 
of the Corporation, and provide for the pension- 
ers in their numerous asylums, The corre- 
sponding boards in Scotland and Ireland are 
simpler in their nature, and more or less under 
the control of Trinity House. England has 
one light-house for every fourteen sea miles, 
Scotland one for every thirty-nine, and Ireland 
one for every thirty-four. 
| France, formerly far behind Great Britain in 
the number and the character of her light- 
houses, has of late made such rapid progress in 
| this direction that she has now one for every 
| twelve miles, and these are nearly all of supe- 
rior construction, The number of light-houses, 
which in 1819 amounted only to ten, has since 
risen to two hundred and twenty-four, and, 
like our own government, the French govern- 
ment also makes no charge for light-houses, 
but considers the duty of preventing misfortunes 
on the coast not as a branch of public revenue, 
but as a work of humanity. The whole depart- 
ment is under the direction of the three Min- 
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isters of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public | 


proportion to the increased number of of ligl ats, 
for it became more and more troublesome t 
distinguish one from the other; and 
slight mistake of this kind might lea: 
often did lead, to total destruction. Former. 
ly this danger was guarded against by having 
three kinds of light—fixed lights burning stead 
ily, and revolving lights with intervals of a mip- 
ute or half a minute. But this difference sooy 
ceased to be of practical value, partly becaus: 
the number of light-houses increased too ra) 
idly, and partly because merchantmen were 
too careless in noticing the small distinction 
in point of time. It was in this embarrass. 


Works, and represented by a board consisting | 
of navy officers, engineers, members of the In- 
stitute, and other persons renowned in the sci- 
ences which bear upon navigation. Of our own 
Light-house Board little need be said here, as, 
like the Coast Survey, it is one of the most dis- 
tinguished branches of our administration, and 
looked upon abroad as one of the best models, 
which has been copied, as far as the difference 
in the form of government would admit, in sev- 
eral foreign countries. 

The light-houses of our day are as varied in 
their form and nature as those of antiquity were 
simple and uniform. Each one of them has, | ment that Fresnel came to the rescue, and 
as it were, its own language, in which it ad-| made his name famous by the great improve- 
dresses itself to the anxious sailor, One bids| ments he introduced. Now there are seven 
him welcome to a safe harbor; another warns | different kinds of light in use: permanent 
him against a hidden reef. This tall tower | lights; lights with a blaze, which show al- 
sends its light to a distance of twenty-seven | ternatively five blazes and five eclipses, or 
miles (60 to the degree); that small one can | more, in a minute; varied lights, which show 
only be seen within a circle of five miles. One | a fixed light succeeded by a white or red blaze 
has a fixed light, and shines forever like a beau- j at intervals varying from one and two to three 


tiful star; another, more mysterious, suddenly | or four minutes; revolving lights, intermit- 
blazes forth from utter darkness, casts its wel- | tent, alternating, and scintillating lights. Re- 
come light far into the distance, and vanishes | volving lights increase gradually until they 
as unexpectedly, only, however, to reappear a is show to their full power, and then diminish 
few moments afterw ard, brighter than ever, on into utter darkness, after which they grow once 
the horizon. Nor have all of them the same | more in brilliancy, and thus they continue at 
color. Some are red, others white, green, or | regular intervals. In intermittent lights, on 
blue. the other hand, the light appears all of a sud- 
In spite of this great variety among them all, | den out of perfect darkness, and disappears as 
there is nevertheless a general principle which | suddenly again. 
governs their distribution. Almost all more 
enlightened governments have found it neces- 
sary to surround the coast with a triple circle 
of lights. The first of these consists of light- | engineers, appears and disappears by seconds, 
houses of the largest class, and simply serves to and thus produces upon the eye the peculiar 
define the outline of the main land, so that the | effects from which it derives its name. 
sailor arriving from the high seas may at once 


There is, of course, no small skill and judg- 
be made aware of the vicinity of land, and thus | ment required first to determine the most im- 


be enabled to avoid the dangers which thicken | portant, prominent points which have to be 
as he comes nearer in shore. Hence all the | lighted up in order to prevent vessels from in- 
great capes which stretch out more or less far curring great risks; and when that is decided, 
into the ocean, the low islands, reefs, or sunken | to vary their lights in such @ manner as to 
rocks which threaten vessels with destruction, | avoid one being taken for the other. The 
are chosen, and on these promontories or rocks number of light-thouses along a coast is nec- 
light-houses are erected at such easy distances essarily limited, not by any regard. to expense, 
| 
| 
| 


i) 
yet a 


1, and 








The alternating light appears 
first white and then red, without any pause be- 
tween the changes ; while the scintillating light, 
| the most recent invention, and due to French 





from each other that no vessel can well approach | as the saving of human lives can not be esti- 
the land, unless it be in a thick fog, without | mated in money, but by the difficulties which 
seeing one or the other. When the first circle | would arise if they were so crowded as to pre- 
is passed the sailor encounters a second and a | sent to the eye, at a distance, nothing but one 
third range of lights, of inferior size and shorter | confused line of beacon-lights. By reducing 
range, which warn him against smaller reefs or | the number to the lowest possible demand, and 
sand-bars, or point out to him the often very nar- | by skillfully varying the appearance of the light 
row entrance to the harbor into which he wishes | in each, distinction is made both easy and sure; 
to enter. Thus the Thames is literally brill- and in accomplishing this more ingenuity and 
iantly lighted up from Gravesend to the Lon- | labor is displayed than is commonly suspected. 
don docks, and the mouth of the Gironde pre-| Thus, when the light-house has been proper- 
sents not less than thirteen light-houses of the | ly placed, the great question arises, how it is to 
three classes. Finally, when the vessel has | be lighted. The ancients, we have seen, had 
actually entered into the narrow channel, a | very simple means—a mass of burning wood on 
fourth class of still smaller beacon-lights greets | top of a large tower. Their light-houses were 
it and guides it safely to its precise landing- | magnificent structures— beautiful monuments 
place in the “desired haven.” | of their skill and their energy; but they ac- 

Difficulties, however, seemed to multiply in | complished little, The Middle Ages made 




















a any progress in the whole question of 
ight, and it was reserved to comparatively re- 
.ent days to replace in our houses sorry tallow- 

candles by bright and cheap gas, and the costly | 

masses of wood or coal on the open summit of 

ight-houses by artificial lights covered in with | 
sally constructed glass lanterns. How im- | 

erfect the methods even of the last century 
rill were may be judged of by the fact that 
the light-house of Cordouan, at the mouth of 
the Gironde, and the finest in France, diffused 

with its eighty lamps, each burning before a 

reflector of highly polished metal, so feeble a 

light that the mariners in 1782 unanimously 

petitioned for a return to the barbarous sys- 
tem of former centuries. The trouble was, 
that the lamps were half the time in the con- 
lition of those of the Foolish Virgins, and 
even when well provided with oil their flat 
wicks gave but little light, but, on the other 
hand, an immense quantity of smoke. It was 
then that Dr. Argand, a distinguished physi- 
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tion of light, and had pny the aludutinn 
of the great Arago, whom he aided as his sec- 
retary. He discovered the lenses now employ- 
ed in the so-called dioptric apparatus, and 
found in an optician of high merit, who bore 
the significant name of Soleil (Sun), an effi- 
cient assistant for all the practical purposes 
of his invention. The man of the great mind 
and the man of the skillful hand put their 
united powers to the task, and the result was 
one cf the most beautiful contrivances ever 
achieved. It is true that a name of great re- 
nown, that of Brewster, is mentioned in seri- 
ous competition with that of Fresnel, the En- 
glish claiming both the priority of invention 
and the superiority of construction for their 
own countryman; but, fortunately, the merits 
of both these illustrious men are great enough 
to be appreciated by all the world, even inde- 
pendently of the question connected with light- 
house lenses. Moreover, the improvements 
patented by Thomas Stevenson, the great en- 








cian, Who had given much time and labor to 
the question of light, invented the burner still 
known by his name. A cylindrical wick, in- 
closed in a chimney of like shape, with a don- | 
ble current of air, gave all of a sudden a light | 
such as had never been seen before. The orig- 
inal system was soon perfected in many details, 
and Carcel, especially, added the method of 


overfeeding the lamps with oil, by which the | 


combustion was hastened, and the vitality of 
the wick very largely extended. Next came 
the turn of the reflectors, which received not 
only a better shape, but also a higher polish, 
and increased their efficacy a hundredfold when | 
a method was invented by which they could be 
kept constantly moving around the lamp, and 
thus project the rays in every direction. 
beautiful invention, first employed in the ob- 
scure port of Marstrand, in Sweden, was si- 
multaneously published in France by Teulére, 
and at once very generally applied to all light- 
houses. The larger number of European mar- 
itime powers adopted it eagerly, and until with- 
in a few years it was the only one used on the 
coasts of Great Britain. 
called “catoptric” apparatus is less generally 


This | 


In France this so- | 


gineer and builder of light-houses, a few years 
| ago, and generally adopted by the British au- 
thorities, under the name of the holophotal ap- 
paratus, surpass all that Fresnel and Brewster 
have ever accomplished, so far as to threaten 
their names with comparative oblivion. 

The lenses can, however, be truly efficient 
| only when the light which they reflect is strong 
and steady. It has been well said that as the 
light which shines in front of the building is the 
| soul of the light-house, so the lamp is the soul 
of the apparatus. Men like Arago and Fres- 
nel did not overlook its importance, and intro- 
duced here also great improvements. The dif- 
ferent light-houses are, however, provided with 
| different lamps also. One may have a Carcel 
lamp, in which the wick is regularly provided 
with oil by means of a clock-work in the lower 
part; another one may be content with a mod- 
erator lamp, where a heavy weight, moving a 
| wheel, produces the same effect; still others, 
| of more moderate pretensions, preserve to this 
day the old lamp with an oil vessel on the same 
level as the wick. The famous savant, Rum- 
ford, who has given his name to so many in- 
ventions, from a soup to a chimney, first sug- 





employed, and almost entirely confined to nar- | gested the idea of increasing the illuminating 


row passes or specific purposes. 


Science, however, is as apt and as quick to | burner with several concentric wicks ; 
find out defects in new methods as she is slow | was unable to carry out his plan. 


power of common lamps by providing the 
but he 
Arago and 


to admit them at their first appearance. It | Fresnel fell heirs to his idea, and by dint of 
was soon found that these beautiful mirrors not | hard labor succeeded at last in carrying it out; 


only were easily and speedily tarnished by the 
corrosive influence of the sea air, but that they 
also absorbed and thus exhausted a large por- 
tion of the light which they ought to have re- 
flected. A Commission was appointed by the 
French government for the special purpose of 
suggesting a remedy for these defects, and for- 
tunately the right man presented himself at 
once, who possessed all the requisite knowl- 
edge and genius. This was Augustin Fresnel, 
who had distinguished himself from childhood 
up by his successful studies of the great ques- 


it is to them we owe the present improved 
lamp, which gives out an intensely strong white 
light, and yet continues to work for more than 
twelve hours without requiring any attention. 
The great advantage of this feature can only 
be fully appreciated when we bear in mind 
that these lamps have to remain burning dur- 
ing the whole time of the longest winter nights. 
Since this system was inaugurated light-houses 
of the third class have lamps with two concen- 
tric wicks ; those of the second class have three, 
and the largest even four such wicks. It would 
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be an error to imagine that the flame itself is | 
larger than ordinarily, although the larger ap- | 


paratus produces a light equal to that of twenty- 
three Carcel lamps ; the flame is only moderate, 
but of perfect whiteness and dazzling intensity. 

The material used for illuminating purposes 
is oil of various kinds in England and our own 
country; in France rape-seed oil is almost ex- 
clusively used, though petroleum is beginning 
to supersede it in many districts. In one — 
stance only an electric light has been tried ; 
is far superior to all others in brilliancy ; but a 
expense is serious, and the danger connected 
with the process of production so great as to | 
make it as yet unprofitable and inexpedient. 
There is no doubt, however, that it will ere long 
be made both cheaper and safer, as the elec- 
tric light used on board large vessels, and first 
introduced by Prince Napoleon, has already 
proved itself of the very greatest usefulness, 

If the light is the soul of the light-house, and 
as such all-important, it has, after all, to be 


clothed in a body, and the house requires for | 


its part hardly less consideration. It has been 


shown that in ancient times the form was apt | 
to be more or less fantastic ; in our day it mat- 


ters Jittle whether the tower rises on a lofty prom- 
ontory overlooking land and sea, or on an iso- 
lated rock surrounded by turbulent waters ; its 
construction is subject to certain laws and rules 
which the engineer dare not neglect. 
provide for them a suitable form, great strength 
and stability, and perfection in all details. 


The height of light-houses varies, of course, 
according to the place which they occupy: as a | 


rule it has to be very great in order to enable | 


mariners to perceive the friendly light from 
afar, Hence they are not unfrequently placed | 
on top of a mountain or the summit of a cliff, | 
and then the tower need only be sufficiently high | 
to rise with its lantern above trees and build- 
ings, and to be secure from wanton injury and 
the contact with small stones raised by the tem- 
pest, 
must necessarily be on the coast, or even out in 
the open sea on rocks nearly level with the sur- 


face, then towers are required of at least 120 | 


feet, and there are structures of this kind on 
the English and French coasts which exceed 
even 200 feet. 


The towers are now almost always cylindric- | 
On land they are | 


al, and of small diameter. 
surrounded by buildings intended for the keep- 
er and his family, the visiting engineer, and at 
times even for farming purposes, 


ance. A strange ladder affords the only means | 
of access. It consists of strong bars of copper | 
let into the rock of which ‘it is built, and care- 
fully cemented. As we ascend we come to fold- 
ing-doors of bronze, heavy enough to require | 
the full strength of a man to move them, and | 
hermetically closed so as to protect the entrance | 
against the heaviest swell. A long narrow pas- 
sage, looking as if it were cut in the live rock, 


receives us as we enter the lower story of the | 


He must | 


If, on the other hand, the light-house | 


Those out at | 
sea present, of course, a very different appear- | 


light-house. Here are large quantities of Wood, 
ropes, and timber stored away. A story high 
er we see the enormous tanks of zine in whic} 
the oil is kept which feeds the lamp above, anq 
the water on which the life of the inmates de 
pends. In the third story is the kitchen and a 
store-room, on a level w ith the first gallery which 
runs around the tower, We pass the doors o/ 
| three small rooms in which the keepers liye, 
and continue to ascend till we ceme to the sey. 
enth story, where we are invited to rest for 
moment in a snug little parlor of octagonal 
| shape. This is the room reserved for the engi- 
neer, who comes from time to time to inspect 
| the light-house, It is comfortably furnished 
| and displays in the arrangement of the furni- 
| ture, which includes a large bedstead, all thy 
ingenuity familiar to men on board large yes- 
sels. A few more steps on the spiral staircase 
| lead us to the more important parts of the tow- 
er. The eighth story contains vessels for oil, 
spare lenses, reserve lamps, and a few delicate 
instruments for meteorological observations, 
| Here the staircase ends, and we see a low vault- 
ed ceiling supported on a slight pillar. A slen- 
der ladder of cast iron leads us into the room, 
in which every night one of the keepers is on 
| watch. It is strangely ornamented with slabs 
| of marble of various colors which cover the 
| ceiling, the walls, and even the floor, We a 
told, in explanation of this apparent extraya- 
gance, that it is the result of necessity; for the 
| illuminating apparatus hangs down from aboy 
into this room through a circular opening in the 
ceiling, and makes it necessary that the room 
should be kept in a state of scrupulous tidiness, 
This, it has been found, can only be permanent- 
ly obtained by lining it throughout with highly 
| polished surfaces. We ascend one more flight 
of steps, the tenth and last, and find ourselves 
| in the cupola itself, in the centre of which is 
| suspended one of those marvelous lamps which 
make the boast and the glory of modern sci- 
ence. ‘The room is inclosed in a huge lantern 
of glass, and covered with a dome of copper, 
surmounted by a lightning-rod. The panes are 
extremely thick, and yet they are not unfre- 


| quently too weak to resist the wings of sea-fowl, 
| whom the brilliancy of the light attracts. 


Even 
land-birds, traversing the sea by night, are oc- 
casionally overtaken by hard weather and dash- 
ed against the rigging of ships at sea or the 
sides.of light-houses, and in the morning found 
dead on deck or among the rocks. It has been 
conjectured that, disliking the uproar in which 
they are enveloped by the storm, they make 
voluntarily toward the strong beacon- light in 
| search of an asylum ; but it is quite as probable 
| that amidst the fury of the winds they lose the 
| power of directing their own flight, and are 
dashed accidentally against the lofty tower. It 
was by flocks of such distracted birds that once 
all the nine windows of a massive lantern were 
| broken in the same night; and in another in- 
| stance a wild-goose, after having broken a pane, 
flew in between the costly mirrors and fell into 
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the flame itself, finding there a miserable death. | 
How numerous these strange visitors are may 
be seen from the fact that one thousand sea- 
fowl were once taken in one night by the crew 
of a floating light-house, and converted by them 
into a goodly number of gigantic pies. Fortu- 
nately not all sea-birds are equally dangerous, 
and in one instance at least they have actual- 
ly been taught to render mankind an eminent 
service. There is a superb light-house on the 
South Stack, a huge rock connected with Holy- 
head by @ suspension bridge, and abounding 
with sea-fowl, who build their nests in countless 
caves. These gulls settle in flocks on the walls 
of the light-house, and warn by their piercing 
cries the mariners who might approach within 
a dangerous distance. Formerly the tower was 
provided for this purpose with a gun and a 
large bell, but the natural guardians were found 
to be so much more efficient that the cannon 
was removed to some distance, in order not to 
disturb and frighten the birds. On the rock 
itself the young gulls are seen playing with the 
white rabbits, who seem to look upon them as 
merry companions, and both are most pleasant 
society for the lonely keepers, shut up as they 
are in their tower, against which the winds and 
the waves are continually trying their strength. 





For in speaking of the soul and the body of 
these light-houses we must not forget the poor 
fellows who are shut up within, and who often 
have not only their little joys and their long 
sufferings, but even their startling adventures, 
which have more than once furnished the ma- 
terial for soul-stirring recitals. 

It is the custom of almost all countries pos- 
sessed of a navy and large mercantile fleets to 
take the keepers from the vast number of dis- 
abled seamen. There are generally three of 
them in larger light-houses, and as a matter 
of course never less than two, even in the small- 
est. Their duty is simple, but exceedingly rig- 
orous. It matters not whether their lonely 
home rise from the waters of the ocean, miles 
and miles from every human habitation, or 
whether it stand at the entrance to a large 
harbor, crowded at all seasons with a host of 
vessels; the waves may dash furiously against 
the sides of the tower, and try to send their 
spray into the very lantern above, or they may 
never do more than gently kiss the foot of the 
building; the sea around may be crowded with 
ships of all sizes, from the vast ocean steamer 
to the lumbering sloop, or the eye of the keep- 
er may be strained in vain to perceive even the 
low sail of a fishing smack—as soon as the sun 
sets he must light his lamp, and as day breaks 
he must put it out again. During the day his 
time is taken up in cleaning the apparatus and 
making all ready for the hour of darkness, In 
the larger light-houses, where the number of 
keepers is greater, they can enjoy each other's 
company, have their houses and little gardens, 
and a certain amount of liberty, and even en- 
joyment, In the smaller towers, on the con- 
trary, where the position is such as to make the 


erection of buildings impossible, and where 
only two keepers, or even a single one with his 
family, are left to their own resources, life is 
necessarily sad and monotonous, almost beyond 
endurance, In summer they may amuse them- 
selves by fishing ; and ingenuity has taught them 
a novel method, invented by some unlucky man, 
whose tower stood so completely isolated amidst 
the waters that he had not standing-place enough 
on the rocks to cast aline. This led him to fasten 
a line at a certain height, but just below the 
entrance door, around the whole tower, and to 
this line he tied fifty or more smaller lines with 
baited hooks. When the tide rose the fish 
were seen swimming all around the tower, they 
were tempted by the bait and hooked, and when 
the tide fell there was seen hanging around the 
light-house a rich garland of all kinds of fish. 
On the other hand, the poor keepers have their 
trials also. At times the wind blows with such 
force that they are hardly able to breathe, or 
the weather is so bad that they are obliged to 
keep the tower hermetically shut for days and 
days, and see from their darkened cell nothing 
but impenetrable fog without, and the foam- 
crested waves like dim and dismal shadows. 
It is but rarely that light-houses become the 
scenes of great and startling events, as was the 
case in the well-known instance when brave 
Grace Darling rescued the shipwrecked passen- 
gers of the steamer Forfarshire, and made her 
name a household word with all who admire 
heroic devotion and true Christian courage. 

In spite of*the monotony of this life, it is yet 
not without its admirers, and Mr. Smeaton tells 
us of a shoemaker who applied for a place as 
keeper in Eddystone Light-house, because he 
was tired of the loneliness of his shop! He 
found that he was less alone on his rock than 
he had been in his narrow alley, and replied to 
those who expressed their astonishment at his 
choice: ‘* Every body has his taste, and I have 
always liked independence !” 

Another keeper, at the same forlorn place, 
seems to have had by nature a clear vocation 
for his profession; at least he had conceived 
such an attachment for his strange home that 
he would never leave it, and even refused the 
short leave of absence to which he was entitled 
every year. At last he was prevailed upon to 
give the outside world one more trial; but he 
had no sooner mingled with other men than he 
felt quite forlorn; he lost his self-control, and 
after having been for long years the most regu- 
lar and correct keeper of a light-house, he sud- 
denly became a drunkard, and committed all 
kinds of excesses. He had to be carried back 
to his tower, where he died after a few days’ 
sickness and suffering. Others, on the con- 
trary, have been attacked with insanity from 
constantly beholding the same scenes and re- 
ceiving for years the same impressions. At the 
distance of about a mile and a quarter from 





Land’s End, and on a group of granite rocks 
| surrounded on all sides by water, there rises an 


|old tower called Longship’s Light-house. It 
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is built upon a a rock of conic chape which raises 
its narrow summit nearly 45 feet above the level 
of the sea, 
to such an enormous height on this stormy coast 
that they completely hide the rock and the tower 
for a few seconds behind an impenetrable veil 
of foam and spray, and not unfrequently great 
injury is done to the building. Thus the sea 
once carried away the top of the lantern bodily, 
entered into the tower, extinguished the lamps, 
and could only be mastered by great exertions 
and remarkable presence of mind. Another 
circumstance contributes not a little to the hor- 
ror of the place. Under the rock on which the 
tower stands the waters have washed out a deep 


cavern, which communicates by a narrow crev- | 


ice with the open sea; when the weather is 
stormy and the waves are high the compressed 
air in the cavern produces such a fearful roar- 
ing that the men can not sleep, and a new- 
comer was once so terribly frightened by the 
unexpected noise that his hair turned gray in a 
single night. Six years ago the people on shore 
noticed two black flags fluttering from the flag- 
staff of the light-house. They surmised at once 
that some great calamity must have occurred. 
A boat tried to go over, but the weather was so 
bad that:the brave men who ventured their lives 
in order to reply to the sad signal of distress 
had to wait for some time, and then only reached 
the rock at imminent peril. The scene which 
presented itself to their eyes was horrible. One 
of the three men who lived in the light-house 


had, when his turn came to go on duty, in a 
fit of despair cut open his breast with a large 


knife. His companions had endeavored to 
stanch the blood by stuffing pieces of tow into 
the wound, and three days had passed without 
their being able to obtain assistance. Even 
now the sea was so rough, and the difficulty of 
getting into the boat so great, that the wounded 
man had to be let down in a rope chair. In 
spite of every care and attention the poor fel- 


low died a few days afterward, and the jury ren- - 


In the winter the waves often rise | 
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dered a Jendian ascribing his death to stthions ary 
insanity, caused by his long-continued isolation 
on the rock. 

Nor is it the least of the evils connected with 
light-houses that frequently men of most uneop. 
genial temper are forced into unbroken intima, 
by their common imprisonment on a lonely rock. 
A curious traveler who visited the famons Ed- 
dystone Light-house once asked one of the keen. 
ers if he was not, after all, quite happy in his tll 
er? ‘Oh yes,” replied the keeper, ‘we migh; 
be very happy here if we could only have a chat 
with each other. But here is my chum, he and 
I have not exchanged a word with each othe; 
for a month!” 

Such are some of the marvels connected with 
light-houses, and such some of the features of 
their inner life. We may hereafter endeayor 
to state what noble efforts have been made j 
our day to improve these interesting structures 
and to surround them with varied auxiliaries. 
For, to the honor of our age be it said, the na- 
tions most interested in the subject, England, 
France, and the Union, have all well understood 
the duty resting upon them in this respect, and 
given to it all the attention it deserved. 

For surely no expense ought to be spared, 
no amount of mental labor counted lost, whi 
may contribute to the perfection of light-houses, 
when we remember that on the coasts of Great 
Britain alone, in a single year, nearly one thou- 
sand vessels were wrecked, of which half were 
totally lost, the rest stranded and seriously 
damaged. But the loss of treasure was in- 
significant in comparison with the far greater 
loss of one thousand and five hundred lives! 
Surely, then, nothing ought to be omitted by : 
great maritime people that could reduce the an- 
nual loss of lives, and thus render good service 
to humanity, and leaving out of consideration 
for the present the admirable life-boats of our 
day, no other means are more efficient for this 
noble purpose than the erection and judicious 
management of well-appointed light-houses, 





THE MORNING HOUR. 


Wirn naked feet 

Set in blue violet beds 

I wander on 

Gently and dreamily. 

Whene'er the lightest zephyr treads 

The fleecy snow of farthest curling waves, 
Shaking his vaporous vans before the morn, 

I forward fleet, 

Upgathering sweet 

The rarest scents of rose and rue 

Among the shadows of the yew, 

Since all night long I slept beside the graves. 
The satyr and the faun 

Start at my coming, from their wood-land hollows, 
And with large shaded eyes prolong the view 
That round my motion ever flits and follows, 
Dance the great forest leaves their brows upon, 
And earliest sunbeams and the sailing swallows 
Mock ‘twixt their sight and me, 

While ever airily 

Mantling in gleaming gauzes of the dawn 

My milky shoulders from the merry crew 


I forward fleet, 

Passing the ascent a sad reflex meet 

And glide down speedily— 

Lest bewildered on my way, 

Lost in lustre and astray, 

I no more these paths pursue, 

They no more remember me! 

But sweet the note that pipes across the glen, 
Sweeter the warble answering it again, 

Till where I fare 

Alike the earth and air 

Tremble in broken music every where! 

Yet beautiful the mist-bathed meadows there, 
Fair the first flower, and fair the bending blue, 
Fair the light clond uncertain of its hue, 
And the young sunshine dropping tenderly 
Its glory on my hair. 

What though the violets be wet 

In which my naked feet I set— 

Each step anew 

More white and bright they meet the light 
Splashed with the broken globes of dew. 














THEN a man is at the distance in history | 
W of Daniel Boone he has a romantic aspect 
which to many minds is irresistible. The imag- 
ination fires with a vision of Arden and the 
charm of sylvan life as it exists in poetry. Then, 
singing the ‘* Hunters of Kentucky,” it follows the 
bold pioneer as he leaves his family upon the side 
of the Yadkin “ to wander,” as he said, ‘‘ through 
the wilderness of America in quest of the coun- 
try of Kentucky,” and accompanies him as, ac- 
cording to tradition, he retires before the civili- 
zation which he has heralded, and plunges deep- 
er and further into the ancient forests, chafing if 
he hears of any other neighbor than a bear or a 
catamount. ‘The ever-fresh fancy pictures him 
as lord of his leafy realm, a voluntary Robinson 
Crusoe of the wilderness, flying the footprint of 
the most amiable Friday; a human Orson, gen- 
tle and generous and just. The feeling that thus | 
idealizes Daniel Boone is that which created Nat- 
ty Bumppo. Itis the civilized theory of the say- 
age life—the frontier as fancied in the comfort- 
able library. 

The last time that this Easy Chair saw that | 
noble and remarkable man, Henry Thoreau, he | 
came quietly into the study of a famous scholar | 
to get a volume of Pliny’s letters. Expecting to 
see no one, and accustomed to attend without 
distraction to the business in hand, he was as 
quietly going out, when the host spoke to him, 
and without surprise, and with a cool, erect court- | 
esy, Thoreau greeted his friends. He seated 
himself, maintaining the same habitual erect pos- 
ture, which made it seem impossible that he could 
ever lounge or slouch, and which made Haw- 
thorne speak of him as ‘‘ cast iron,” and imme- 
diately began to talk in the strain so familiar to 
his friends. It was a staccato style of speech, 
every word coming separately and distinctly, as 
if preserving the same cool isolation in the sen- 
tence that the speaker did in society; but the 
words were singularly apt and choice, and Tho- 
reau had always something to say. His knowl- 
edge was original. He was a Fine-ear and a 
Sharp-eye in the woodwand fields ; and he add- 
ed to his knowledge the wisdom of the most an- 
cient times and of the best literature. His man- 
ner and matter both reproved trifling, but in the 
most impersonal manner. It was like the re- 
proof of the statue of a god. ‘There seemed nev- 
er to be any loosening of the intellectual tension, 
and a call from Thoreau in the highest sense 
‘meant business.” 

On the morning of which we are speaking the 
talk fell upon the Indians, with whom he had a 
sympathy which was unprecedented, and of whose 
life and ways and nature he apparently had an 
instinctive knowledge. In the slightly contempt- 
uous inference against civilization which his re- 
marks left, rather than in any positively scornful 
tone, there was something which rather humor- 
ously suggested the man who spoke lightly of the 
equator, but with the difference that there would 


have been if the light speaking had left a horrible | 
For Thoreau | 


suspicion of that excellent circle. 


Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


manner of curious and delightful information as 
he went on, and it was sad to see in the hollow 
cheek and the large, unnaturally lustrous eye the 
signs of the disease that very soon removed him 
from among us. ‘Those who remember him, and 
were familiar with this truly heroic and virtuous 
life, or those who perceive in his works that spirit of 
sweetness and content which made him at the last 
say that he was as happy to be sick as to be well, 
will apply to him the words of his poem in the 
first number of the Ja/, twenty-nine years ago : 
‘Say not that Cesar was victorious, 
With toil and strife who stormed the House of 
Fame; 
In other sense this youth was glorious, 
Himself a kingdom whereso’er he came.” 
His talk of the Indians gave an impression en- 
tirely unlike that of the Cooper novel and the red 
man of the theatre. It was untouched by ro- 


| mance or sentimentality. They appeared a grave, 
manly race, intimately familiar with nature, with 


a lofty scorn of feebleness. The sylvan shade 


| and the leafy realm and Arden and pastoral poet- 


ry were wholly wanting in the picture he drew, 
quite as much as the theory that they are vermin 
to be exterminated as fast as possible. He said 


| that the pioneers of civilization, as it is called, 


among them are purveyors of every kind of mis- 
chief. We graft the sound native stock with a 
sour fruit, then denounce it bitterly and cut it 
down. What was most admirable in Daniel 
Boone was his Indian nature and sympathy ; 
and the least admirable part was his hold, such 
as it was, upon civilization. He seemed to im- 
ply that if Boone could only have succeeded in 


| becoming an Indian altogether, it would have 


been a truly memorable triumph. Thoreau ac- 
knowledged that the Indian was not only doomed, 
but, as he gravely said, damned, because his en- 
emies were his historians; and he could only 
| say, “‘ Ah, if we lions had painted the picture!” 
But the romantic, sylvan idea of Daniel Boone 
would probably have been very rudely shattered 
could he have been actually seen ; and Thoreau’s 
Indian was certainly not visible in the stories of 
other friends who had passed weeks among the 
|Indians upon the plains. The pioneers, like 
“Boone, are not romantic; their life is a hard toil 
and struggle; they are ignorant, often rude, and 
even repulsive. But their real work is that of 
the subsoil plow and the harrow. Without them, 
no soft waving field of golden harvest, no velvet 
lawn, no Palladian villa, no flower of art and cul- 
ture—in a word, no progress, as we call it—how- 
ever the shade of Thoreau may implacably smile. 
| So when the Lady Cavaliere whispered from un- 
| der her beaded veil, ‘* Don’t speak of it, but I am 
| tired to death of reformers,” it was only the art- 
ist’s impatience of the plowman; it was Rupert 
and his men not only sneering at Praise God 
Barebones, and singing their mock prayer in the 
Lenten litany, 
“That it may please thee to suppose 


Our actions are as good as those 
That gull the people through the nose,” 


| 


80 ingeniously traced our debts to the aborigines but heartily believing Cromwell and his men to 
that the claims of civilization for what is really be canting hypocrites. 


essential palpably dwindled. 





He dropped all | 


And yet the Lady Cavaliere is too well in- 
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formed not to know that it was not the silken | ing his glory upon the soft, thick sward, do yoy 


chivalry that planted the king’s standard and de- 
fended it with all heroism, in whose praise the 
poets sang, who are still the heroes of romance, 
and whose life had the charm of grace and ease 
and accomplishment and savoir faire, that saved 
England and a great deal more. The lady has 
sauntered through the palaces where the Vandyck 
portrait of the king hangs upon the walls, the 
handsome, melancholy Stuart. She looked at it 
secretly, perhaps, with something of the same 
feeling that men think of the hapless Mary, as 
we call her. What a gentleman! how refined! 
how sad! how agreeable to the fancy! Yes, dear 
lady, and what a liar! what a false-hearted man, 
who would have had his own foolish way what- 
ever happened to other men! He would have 
gratified your taste to the utmost; you would 
never have said under your breath, ‘* How I hate 
reformers!” he would have perhaps carried your 
imagination and taste against your conscience 
and judgment. And it is for that very reason, 
because taste and imagination are so subtly se- 
ductive, that it is essential to challenge them. 
St. Anthony did not mind the devil as a dragon ; 
but the devil as a siren—ah! how hard St. An- 
thony had to pray! 

Now all change is apt to present itself in its 
unhandsome aspect. You would much rather 
hear a lute in the moonlight upon the lawn, and 
behold! a coarse plow and a frightful harrow. 
You like the smooth music of a silken court, the 
picturesque ceremony, the poetic tradition, the 
perfume, the splendor, and lo! a troop in jerk- 
in pricking to the fray in horrible earnest, and 
blood, and ghastly wounds, and torture, and mer- 
ciful death! One of the hardest battles that re- 
form has to fight is this battle in the air—so to 
say: this contest with taste and imagination that 
cling to the myriad-hued moss and the delicate 
vine fringe upon the ogve’s castle, and that find 
the donjon so much more picturesque than the 
house. The cause is seen through its pioneers, 
and taste and imagination are confused and con- 
founded in the medium. A nature like Falk- 
land’s could not see liberty clearly through John 
Pym—how much less through nasal psalm-sing- 
ers building a scaffold for the king. So, in our 
own time, the great question that so sorely rent 
us was seen by taste and imagination in the form 
of delicate, highly-cultured women, of a superfi- 
cial tranquil elegance of society, of patriarchal 
tradition, of easy knowledge of the world, and 
the smooth habit of society upon the one hand ; 
and upon the other, in the form of a queer med- 
ley of grotesque people, each more extravagant 
than the other, and uttering the wildest senti- 
ments in the most absurd rhetoric. ‘The Lady 
Cavaliere has not forgotten that the last retreat 
of the doomed system was the salon and the 
boudoir, where taste is law, and where deco- 
rous immorality is welcome. 

By-and-by, when the reform is established and 
has become traditional, its pioneers become he- 
roic and poetic. The Norman robber is then 
discovered to be a kind of blue-blooded gentle- 
man, or at least the sturdy, aboriginal father 
of such. The rough and half-savage Boone is 
the ideal frontiersman, with a smack of Arden 
and the sylvan realm. And as for the coarse- 
toothed harrow—as my Lady Cavaliere sits 
upon the porch and sees the peacock unfold- 





see that my lady wears a delicate trinket aro 
her swan neck, and lo! it is a harrow exquisit 
wrought in gold. 

The feeling with which she breathed through 
her beaded veil her dislike of pioneer reformers 
is as old as human nature. But it was not the 
sign of wisdom, but of weariness, in my lady 
There is a certain force in youth that resists tie 
blandishments of taste recoiling from the pioneer. 
and that sees the soft sward springing under the 
harrow as it tears the heavy clods. And those in 
whom youth abides never outgrow that precious 
insight and foresight. One such, not less fir 
than my Lady Cavaliere, of the most tranquil 
and undemonstrative behavior, has long been + 
how many good causes one of the most yaluah|; 
and efficient friends. She has not cared that 
Daniel Boone should recede into poetic distance 
before he seemed to her a hero. In his cabin as 
he smoked, in the hard winter day as he felled 
the forest tree, in the rough, unhandsome ex- 
perience of every hour, he has been to her the 
forerunner of refinement and plenty and ease, 
If taste and imagination smiled or sneered at 
the squalor of the frontier, she remembered the 
greater squalor and the darker tragedy of the 
city slum, If the long-haired, shambling, shrill 
fanatic upon the platform was a contemptuous 
jest to my Lady Cavaliere, this fairer lady re- 
membered John crying in the wilderness clad 
in goat-skins. I wish, she says, that mankind 
might sit at a sumptuous table, but I shall not 
scoff at the wooden spoon that feeds its hunger. 
She hangs one picture upon her wall: it is Christ 
sitting at meat with publicans and sinners. And 
so season after season, year after year, she car- 
ries her sympathy, her hope, her steady faith t 
all the pioneers. She is not a poet, but the world 
is to her enchanted. Under the sharp voice of 
the reformer she hears the music of the harmony 
which he discordantly foretells. With the dis- 
torted eyes of the ill-disciplined, ignorant enthu- 
siast she beholds the symmetry of the future to- 
ward which he looks. In turn, the reformer and 
the enthusiast behold in her and vaguely com- 
prehend the outward charm of beauty and grace 
and high condition which they blindly announce. 
It is as if Daniel Boone, shaggy and savage, sud- 
denly saw his cabin and his rude clearing glori- 
fied: a stately, hospitable mansion, overlooking 
a placid landscape of rounded groves and bloom- 
ing gardens and distant parks, murmuring with 
the song of birds and all domestic sounds. Her 
service to a good cause is more than eloquence, 
more than devotion—it is the perpetual presence 
of its ideal. ‘There were plenty of Lords and 
Ladies Cavaliere who were tired to death of that 
solemn enthusiast and bore, Columbus. But 
when he saw the shore of San Salvador he must 
have recalled that he had long ago seen it in the 
patient faith of any unknown friend who had al- 
ways hoped for him and believed with him, The 
Lady Cavaliere who finds Daniel Boone in early 
Kentucky, or Christopher Columbus pacing the 
shore and ceaselessly looking westward, figures 
so romantic, does not know that she sneered at 
both when she whispered, ‘‘I am tired to death 
of reformers.” 
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Ir would have been a pity if the old monks, in 
the sunny seclusion of their cloisters, painfully 
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| hand Milton's 1’ Allegro? Make the case stron- 
serving inestimable works, had decided that orig- | 


transcribing choice old manuscripts, and so pre- 


inal composition was a much higher employment, 
and had left the good works to moulder while 
they painfully achieved bad ones. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said young Gunnybags 
—who but he ?—to whom the Easy Chair made 
the remark as they walked through the collection 
of pictures which young Mr. Gunnybags had re- 
cently brought from Europe. ‘‘ Certainly, cer- 
tainly; and do look at this beautiful piece by 
{intorettini. Isn’t that marvelous color ?” 

It was marvelous color. The color was as re- 
markable as the total want of interest or beauty 
in the work itself. It was a delicious voice war- 
bling the most stupid of commonplace ditties. 
‘Dear, dear!” exclaimed the Easy Chair, ‘* how 
splendid a copy of Giorgione’s Fisherman of St. 
Mare Tintorettini would make!” 

“Oh, I assure you,” rejoined young Mr. Gun- 
nybags, as he raised the shade to throw a brighter 


light upon some *‘ gem,” ‘‘ Signor Tintorettini is | 


long beyond that. He paints nothing but orig- 
inals.” 
The more fool he, was the involuntary reply ; 


but it remained unspoken, and the review of mis- | 


applied talent continued. 
“Did you ever hear Alboni?” asked the Easy 
Chair, as the promenade brought them in front of 


areally admirably executed portrait of a horribly | 


uninteresting model who posed for a cardinal. 

“Yes, indeed! beautiful singer, wonderful. 
How she did sing il Segreto!” 

“Did you ever hear her sing any of her own 
songs ?” 

“Her own songs—good Heavens! no; and 


shouldn’t wish to. No, no; she could sing mag- | 


nificently ; but composition is quite another thing. 


You know the talents very seldom go together—” | 


‘‘Very seldom indeed,” rejoined the Easy 
Chair; ‘and what a pity that this clever paint- 
er had not sung Raphael’s Leo Tenth or Julius, 
instead of this absurd old model!” 

Mr. Gunnybags junior turned politely, but 
still did not seem to comprehend, and merely 
saying, ** Yes, oh yes! certainly,” he called at- 
tention to another choice bit of skillful execu- 
tion. There was plenty of skill, but scarcely a 
picture in the collection. But if all these monks 
had but devoted their diligence to reproducing a 
canto of some lost Iliad! 

A very few years since, when enormous sums 
of money were paid by intelligent connoisseurs 
for original pictures by some man of the moment, 


whose works were almost as much a mere fash- | 


ion as the Grecian bend, there was an exquisite 
copy of one of the most interesting of Turner's great 
works, the old Temeraire, hanging upon the walls 
of a painter's studio, and to be bought at a most 
moderate price. Intrinsically, in the judgment of 
those whose decision would rule in such matters, 
the copy was worth very much more than multi- 
tudes of the originals that weresold at twenty times 
the sum asked. But who wants to buy a copy? 
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ger. Suppose that 1’ Ad/egro could be multiplied 
only by transcribing, that it was lodged in a libra- 
ry aleove far away over the sea, and then which 
would you prefer, the essay on Contentment a 
Blessing, by Bristow Downstroke, M. N. I. (Mem- 
ber National Institute), or the poem copied by 
the same skillful hand? Or, since you are in 
the mood of sneering at copies, would you please 
to prefer one of the original Parian figures of 
women more or less nude, that are made so pret- 
| tily in Paris and London, to a plaster cast of the 
Venus di Milo? 
| It is at this point that Mr. Gunnybags junior 
|may be supposed to remark, caustically, that 
there is a large number of worthy people who are 
copyists in all the great galleries in Kurope, and 
if any body wishes to buy a copy, he can be ac- 
commodated upon the most reasonable terms. 
A copy—yes: achromo-lithograph. But a copy 
of the Madonna di Sisto, of the Foligno, of the 
Seggiola, which shall really reproduce those pic- 
tures, not merely imitate them, that is a work 
| well worth doing, and not difficult to many a 
| thoughtful and skillful painter, who can as truly 
reproduce Raphael as Alida Topp can play Cho- 
| pin, yet who can not himself compose. So it is, 
after all, the painters who are mainly concerned. 
| When T. T. and the Easy Chair walk together 
through the Academy Exhibition—and if there 
| be a better companion for a picture-gallery, in 
the stinging liveliness of his comments, the Easy 
| Chair has not encountered him—they—well, at 
least one of them sees often and often a charming 
touch, a delicate skill, and feels how admirable 
a copy of a Wouvermann, of an Arcadia of 
Claude's, of a landscape of Salvator, would be by 
|the same hand. The careful study that makes 
the painter capable of doing this, in which not 
the thing itself, but the way of doing it, is so ad- 
mirable, would in that case do also an admirable 
| thing. It would make us all familiar with the 
| famous works and the famous masters. We 
| could study their treatment, their composition. 
| If the copy of the Temeraire, of which we spoke 
| just now, had been hung upon the Academy 
walls, a great many people who are accustomed 
to think lightly of the painter, T. C. Farrer, 
would have been compelled to recognize a very 
striking talent, and the picture would have been 
as remarkable as any in the rooms. 

** And so you would have us all take to copy- 
ing, you would have nothing in our National 
Academy exhibition but a second-hand museum, 
and you would smother American art in this base 
| subservience to an effete European precedent! 

Never, Sir, never. You gentlemen who scribble 
—I mean write—in newspapers and magazines, 
| have done your best to destroy the germs of our 

national greatness in this direction, but the im- 
| mortal and irrepressible genius of our country, 
| Sir, is a Hercules even in his cradle, as the ser- 
| pents, Sir, the serpents, will find to their cost!” 

What an extraordinary shock it must be to any 


| 





Why not buy a copy? Most of the clever| man who, playing with an innocent String, pulls 
painters, whose works we see in the collections— | over a shower-bath upon his innocent head! He 


omitting those who are not clever—are like men 
who write an excellent, legible hand. Now you 


| strangles and sputters. He is clearly at a dis- 
advantage. He is probably wrong. He is evi- 


may employ them to devote that legible hand to | dently wholly wrong. Now if the impetuous art- 
an original essay of theirs upon Contentment a | ist who flies at the head of the Easy Chair like a 
Blessing ; but why be surprised that your neigh- thousand of—drops in a shower-bath will but re- 
bor prefers to have them copy in that excellent | flect, he will see his own injustice. It is not you, 
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dear artist, who should copy. If. you had closely 
followed you would have seen that the Easy 
Chair spoke only of those who had not a talent 
for original composition, of such fellows as—you 
know who, of whose latest performances you 
have expressed your opinion in the most decided 
terms. Those are the men—whyshould they con- 
tinue to do what you so very justly describe? 
You agree that their color is excellent, their 
drawing good, but you beg to be excused from 
their com-po-sition. Certainly, let us all be ex- 
cused from it. 
ing us original pictures of King Arthur riding to 
the Abbey where Queen Guinevere is secluded, 
give as a good Teniers, not the butcher-shops 
and the slaughter-houses, but the jolly interiors 
that Burns would have loved to see, and indeed 
did see as much as possible. If all of them will 


not be persuaded, let us hope that some will be. | 


Do you say that it is of no use, that the Academy 
will not admit copies, but only original pictures ? 
That is a difficulty indeed ; 
with a vengeance. But will not the Academy 
admit reason as well as original pictures? Are 


the esthetic bishops and archbishops and cardi- | i 


nals who sit in the council as rooted in their 
traditions as the Hierarchy? Let them show in 
what way the cause of national art, which is 


ture of the worthy man who shall be nameless, 
but whom you know perfectly well, and whom 
you never name but to laugh at, than by that 
copy of the Temeraire. 


friends of the Easy Chair (see T. T. passim), 
what more interesting and excellent work was 
there than the copy of the beautiful Turner? 
And what do you think, what does the never-to- 
be-enough-respected Council think of a regulation 


excludes a splendid copy of a great picture ? 
If—and now we enter upon a sphere of wild 

imagination—if the Easy Chair were an artist, 

and had been elected a member of the Academy, 


and had slowly and steadily risen from the Alpha | 


of the first grade to the N. A., and so, stepping 
on from glory to glory, despite all the gnashing 
of T. T.’s teeth, had finally advanced into the 
very Council, and if the condition of the Acad- 


emy question had been presented for discussion, | 


it would perhaps offer a suggestion in terms such 
as these : 


admit a single original picture, but let us have 
an exhibition of copies. All of us who have 


been in Europe have made most careful copies | 
We know | 
where they are, and we have found by experience | 


of really great and renowned works. 


that our friends are never slow to permit their 
pictures to be exhibited at our request. Such an 
exhibition will enable many who have never seen 
and never will see some of the greatest pictures 
in the world to study them in excellent copies ; 


and if it should seem ungenerous to exclude | 


from the exhibition our brethren who have had 


no opportunity of making copies, let us give | 
them a room, and the public can then decide | 


which it likes best.” 

How do you think such a speech would be re- 
ceived ; and would such a proposition be accept- 
ed? If the Council, with its accustomed wisdom. 


Let those fellows, instead of giv- | 


that is protection | 


| bear in mind. 
merely that of the national cultivation in the | 
sentiment of beauty, is better served by that pic- | 
| only good copies shall be received. 
| be as poor as an original ; 


With the exception of | 
your own pictures, and those by the particular | 


| heart. 
which admits any body's original rubbish 2 | 


|in the heaven as well as upon the earth, 
** Brethren, at our next exhibition let us not | 
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should decide to follow the advice of its ney 
member, there are certain copies beside t}, 
beautiful Temeraire which would instantly do. 

mand entrance to the exhibition by their y, 
markable excellence. Upon the very walls wher» 
the Temeraire now hangs there is a copy of ‘Titian 
—a St. Michael victorious, is it not ?—and all t}y, 
purity and luminousness and depth and mellow 
splendor of Titian are there. Then there igs }j; 
Madonna of the Rabbit, a little grotesque, bu: 
full of the same charm. And not far aw ay th 
Seggiola, perhaps the finest of all copies in th 
country, possibly the finest ever made of tha; 
most copied picture. If the daring of the artis;’. 
skill who copied it has ventured to change the 
color in some details, the masterly reproduction 
of the work is not disturbed; and hung in 
frame the fac-simile of that which holds the 
original in the Pitti, the shrewdest artist's eye 
would linger upon it with astonishment and d 
light. Did the genius that made that copy work 
less worthily in making it than when it painted 
the portrait ‘of Solomon Gunnybags? That is 
prodigious portrait; but would you exchange fo r 
it a Vandyck, a Velasquez, or that Raphael's 
Leo copied by the same hand ? 

Good copies, and not poor, are what we are to 
And when the Easy Chair is a 
member of that august Council, and this exhibj- 
tion has been decreed, it will further suggest that 
A copy may 
and if the Committee 
are not yet brave enough to keep out the poor 
originals, let us summon courage against the | 
copies. But a good copy of a good picture is as 


welcome as Nilsson singing a song as Jenny 


| Lind sang it. 


CurisTMAs is in the air, in the mind, in the 
It makes no difference whether we are 
ten or fifty, whether we hang up our stockings 
or are ourselves Santa Claus, the holiday feeling 
descends upon us all, and a sense of feast and 
festival goes with us as we go, and assures us that 
the chimes duly ring, although we may be a little 
too far away—who said deaf?—to hear. This 
last time the week began in the softest way; 
there was as bright and delicate a morning as in 
those April days which are doomed to early cloud- 
ing, because the weather is not yet equal toa 
whole day’s round of hours of sunshine so per- 
fect. It is in June that the year comes to flower 
in the 
weather as well as upon the rose-tree. So when 
the December morning began so like an April 
estray, the clouds were in the mind before they 
darkened the sky. It was not morbid apprehen- 
sion—oh no! it was merely not confounding an 
honest and lovely maiden with an angel. And 
do you think the morning was less fair because 
of those expected shadows? No more than the 
being not too bright and good for human nature's 


| daily food is less lovely because we know she has 


no wings. 

Indeed, those of us who hailed the April that 
winter day, and did not expect the weather would 
move straight on and tempt violets and anemo- 
nes, but knew that it was no Lothario, were saints 
compared with the cynics who said, dismally, as 
the vessels drifted by upon the river in the deli- 
eate haze and a vision of May glimmered over 
the town—‘‘ Dear me! dear me! a green Yule 
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makes a fat church-yard.” There was a jolly | found. Shall an Easy Chair, however decrepit, 
Christmas greeting for you! There was a fellow | forget that feast of Santa Claus—how many hun- 
likely to exhort his chickens to hang up their | dreds of years ago!—when, in the midst of the 
stockings by the largest chimney! There was a | new world of toys and pleasures, the little neigh- 
boon-companion for Santa C laus when he came | bor came in, looked wistfully at all the beautiful 
shambling and slipping through the soot, without | horses and dogs and soldiers and dolls and 
jarring a single plume of the gines peacock, or | drums, and said: ‘**Oh dear! papa has forgot 
taking his pipe out of his mouth ! ‘*A green | Christmas!” Forgot Christmas! What do such 
Yule makes a fat church-yard.” Well, are you| words mean? They convey no idea—at least 
ready? ‘The question is none too sharp for a fel- | they seemed to convey none then. But often 
low who would so deliberately insult that celestial and often since, when the mother was taken be- 
morn. fore the father from the little flock, the Easy 
And how cheerful the city was! How glad | Chair has inly prayed that he would not forget 
every body was to go Christmasing in weather | Christmas. What a domestic interior the words 
that did not nip and tingle! And how delight-| imply! The household that forgets Christmas is 
fully conscious we all were that for all the sweet | a harp unstrung. 
smiling of the opening week Christmas morning| Because it is so easy to remember, and so 
might land us in a snow-drift! And the phi-| easy to celebrate! A year ago at this time 
losopher, whose busiress is not to buy but to see | Charles Dickens was trolling his ‘* Christmas 
others buy, what a soit day for him! Certainly | Carol” through the country. As we think of 
the spirit of the season is infectious. The statis-| it, and of him, and of the many and many 
tics would show how much more alms-giving| Christmas carols he has written—whatever he 
and practical charity there are! Giving be-| called them, and whether published at mid- 
comes almost a habit in that happy week, and summer or not—who can help believing with 
what poignant suffering to discover that the store | ‘Thackeray that the genius of Dickens has stim- 
of bright pennies for the little beggar-boys who | ulated an immense kindliness of feeling at this 
exasperate the waiter who attends the bell is ex- | happy time? It is the most beautiful and the 
hausted ! most precious of all the holidays, and he revived 
The philosopher who strolls about the streets | its intrinsic beauty in our minds. The Christmas 
and leiters into the shops and surveys the blithe | tales he told were like sermons preached from a 
business of the holidays is, in one sense, an un-| pulpit hung with holly, heard all over Christen- 
fortunate fellow. If you think of him as the | dom, and converting every hearer. The fast is 
poor waif who has ‘‘no wife nor children, good | not to keep the larder clean, was one of the ser- 
or bad, to provide for,” he may seem forlorn; mons that the very Reverend Robert Herrick 
enough under the mistletoe which theoretically | preached two centuries and more ago; and 
overhangs the earth. But, on the other hand, | Christmas is not a costly present ‘merely, says 
there is one of the Christmas pictures of Kenny | the greater divine; it is a sentiment, a spirit, a 
Meadows which represents a benighted London- | feeling. Christmas is not an outward feast; it 
er, @ very Micawber, who, if he has no warm) is within you—and lo! Scrooge and Tiny Tim. 
hearth awaiting him, has yet a light in his pipe, It is so easy to keep Christmas! There is as 
and with his rusty coat—it is no comfortable | much jollity and comfort to the baby in the 
great-coat— buttoned tightly around him, and | | squeaking duck, which it can immediately slob- 
insufficient trowsers, and a crushed hat, stands| ber so as to cover its hands and face with red 
leaning against the lantern while the shivering | paint, as in the most elaborate and exquisite 
waits sing and play.* It is a very extreme il-| mechanical chariot and horses that roll along 
lustration of the street philosopher; but you see| the carpet and upset against the hearth-rug. 
that he is getting a share of Christmas, and, al-|'The paper doll is not less welcome than the 
though utterly friendless, can not be wholly ex- | Paris belle with lace dresses. It is the novelty, 
claded from the holiday feast. not the richness, that delights ; and a neat calico 
But our other philosopher, not so very forlorn, | for Biddy in the kitchen, with the hearty good- 
and in a comfortable coat, and by daylight, ob- | will of mistress and master, makes her Christ- 
serves the gayety of the season as the midnight | mas merry. Then there are people whose mere 
smoker regards the waits. He hangs about the | coming, without any gifts, is a holiday. They 
toy-shops and the confectioners’, and all the spe- | are as conquering heroes as Santa Claus him- 
cial, improvised bazars. He sees the ermined | self. Indeed, they sometimes seem better than 
mamma buying the stalled ox, and the quiet | the whole array of presents, for the children leave 
matron the bunch of herbs. If his fancy be | doll and wagon and crowd around him to play. 
nimble enough it slides up and down a thousand | Will ever the ingenuity of man invent any thing 
chimneys, and beams upon a thousand nurseries so droll as the spectacle which Longobaldo of- 
to which the ox and the herbs are being carried. | fered in his own proper person to the delighted 
And, upon the whole, this moralist of the streets | | children at the palace of the Duchess on this very 
and the busy shops is of opinion that in the an- | Christmas ev ening last past ? 
cient days, when he hung a stocking in the chim-| Is he nine feet ten inches or somewhat more 
ney and groped in the dim dawn to seize it and | in height? And when, taking the hand of the 
feel it and wonder, delighted, at its mysterious | wee Adolphus upon one side, and that of the wee 
bulge, he did not more heartily and happily en- | Lavinia upon the other, he threw his head back, 
joy his Christmas than now, when he is somehow | and lifting one foot, gravely hopped through the 
aware of a myriad stockings, and in imagination | room with his minute companions, is it surpris- 
is Briareus-handed in the Christmas dawn. | ing that Jack-in-the-box did not seem funny any 
But the man who has no Christmas in his | more, and that Hamlet and Horatio in the cor- 
soul—it is worse than wanting music! There | ner forgot to quarrel over the last caramel? 
are such—even in Christendom they may be To have Longobaldo in the house is to have per- 
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petual Santa Claus and eeniien ‘holiday. 
cy him forgetting Christmas ! 
known to take part in the healthful and familiar 
sport of ‘‘ game-cocks,” as if he were no higher | 
than the rest of us, and, being properly backed, 
to open the contest with "such animation that the | 
next moment his heels were threatening the ceil- 
ing, and there was great fear among us younger 
and shorter spectators that the backers w: ould not | 
be able to reach the further end of him in season 
to bring him up to time. 

Not all of us can have Longobaldo at our 
Christmas feasts; but, good lack! because we 
can not pledge old Santa Claus in Lagrima 
Christi from glass of Murano, must we therefore 
insist upon sucking vinegar fromacruet? Herbs 
with contentment—what a dish, and oh, what a 
sauce! ‘‘ Dear mother’’—is it not the touching 
tale with which the higher virtues are urged upon 
the youthful mind ?—‘‘ Dear mother,” 


Fan- 


Why, he has been | 


said the | 
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little beggar - eee lying under the wood pile, 
‘*what do poor little boys do in the cold nights 
who have no log of wood to cover them ?” You 
can buy as much Christmas happiness with 
| little money as with a great deal. And wher 
the holy season overtakes you in Rome, and 
| going from one splendor to another, from be 
holding the cradle in Maria Maggiore to he; aring 
| the midnight mass by the French Jesuits, you 
| learn that the Pope has blessed the golden rose 
and sent it to that long-suffering heroine, Saint 
Isabella of Spain, or that warrior with Princi ipal- 
ities and Powers, Louis Napoleon, you will feel 
| that the golden rose of Christmas should be sent 
| not to a mere monarch, but to that good soul in 
all Christendom who has made most hearts h: ap- 
py upon Christmas-day. Yes, as you say, how 
shall we discover him? But we can all try to 
deserve the rose. And that is about as well as 
having it. Ask Scrooge if it is not. 





Chitor’s Book Cable, 


POETRY. 

E thank Messrs. Appleton for giving to the | 
public in an inexpensive form the poems 

of Fitz-GrReENE Hat_eck, whom posterity will 
rank, not among the greatest, but among the 
most melodious of America’s poets. Nominally 
edited by James Grant WI:son, they are really 
collated, and to « considerable extent annotated, 
by their author, under whose direct supervision 
they were arranged for publication. The collec- 
tion embraces all his poetical publications, with 


some now for the first time appearing in book 


form. As our eye glances over this product of 
his lifetime the poet himself seems to stand be- 
fore us, in his long coat of invisible blue buttoned 
up to his full white beard, and his never-failing 
umbrella tucked under his arm. We see him 
as we have often seen him in his village home, 
and hear him repeating, as he delighted to do, 
the literary gossip of his earlier years, the story 
of his first introduction to the public with his old’ 
friend and poet-partner, Drake. We hear him 
tell how, in sport, these then. young clerks struck 
off their first productions, ‘‘The Croakers;” how, 

with fear and trembling, hiding their names, they 

sent them in to the Evening Post ; and how their 
warm reception, first by the discerning editor, and 
then by an appreciative public, gave to his career 
its literary character. We remember the genial 
interest he took in the literary life of Guilford, 

and the cordial encouragement he afforded to its 
juvenile Shakspeare Club, long after increasing 
infirmity forbade his participating in its exercises. 
A courteous and gallant old gentleman was he, 

with always a kindly greeting for the young; es- 
pecially young ladies: one who could walk a 
mile or more, as we remember once he did, to 
return to its owner an album in which he had in- 
scribed a sentiment and subscribed his autograph. 

A generous man, that proved his hospitality by 
the severest test which ever tries a littérateur— 
giving to his friends free access to his library, 
and making it a public benefaction. Gossipy, 
sometimes garrulous, in his old age, and as much 
delighted as a child with true appreciation ; show- 

ing, wth charming naiveté, to his friends the 


| photograph of Marco Bozzaris, sent to him by an 
unknown reader in Greece, a copy of which con- 

| stitutes the vignette of his title-page. As we 
read over these poems of his earlier years, and 
note how few children of his old age are here, we 
can not but regret the rule he laid down for him- 
self to write nothing in his later life, nor fail to 
feel that, had he chosen so to do, the store-house 
of his mind, filled as it was to overflowing with 
quaint and curious lore, might have given to the 
world many a treasure now lost to us. Alas! 
that such royal souls as his should ever seem to 
ignore the words of King Lemuel, the prophecy 
that his mother taught him: ‘‘It is not for 
kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink 
wine ; nor for princes strong drink!” or that they 
should dream their life-work ended while they 
still live. But for this the corner house so long 
known as the home of the poet Halleck and his 
sister might have been not famous, merely, but 
sacred to his most blessed memory; so that all 
New England would indignantly resent the sac- 
rilege which has now converted it into a common 
tavern, 


Proressor Leavitt has undertaken, in the 
tragedies of Afranius and the Idumean,* to re- 
produce the life of the past. The task was a 
difficult one. On the whole it has been accom- 
plished with decided success. ‘The scene of the 
former poem is in the last hours of Rome. A 
Goth is seated on the throne. Afranius, a Ro- 
man, a Christian, bound to the king who has be- 
friended him, bound more closely to his adopted 
daughter, with whom he has exchanged the vows 
of love in secret, is yet looked to by his country- 
men to participate in schemes for the extirpation 
of the Goths and the emancipation of his native 
land, and is forced to join in them against his 
will. The conflict of patriotism, gratitude, Chris- 
tian principle, and manly love are well portrayed ; 
the atmosphere of the poem is that of the times ; 
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* Afranius and the Idumean. Tragedies; 
Roman Martyrs and other Poems. 





M. Lzavirt. New York. 1869. 
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and if the ending is rather melodramatic, that, 
we suppose, must be looked for in a tragedy. 
in the ‘‘Idumean” Professor Leavitt has been 
jess successful. The scene is laid in Palestine 
during the last days of Herod the Great. The 
chief actors in it are his children. For the por- 
traits of Alexander and Aristobulus we fancy 
he would find it difficult to produce historic au- 
thority. And while the romancer may invent 
scenes, or even characters, he can not rightfully 
sive historic names to his own creations. He 
may paint as many fancy faces as he likes. But 
if he undertakes to give us a portrait it must be 
true. 





Wur'Tler is the poet of New England, though 
there are at least two others who would contest 
with him the right to be crowned her Poet-Lau- 
eate. His themes are almost always chosen 
from his own home-life. His pen is never so 
happily employed as when portraying New Fn- 
gland scenery and experience. With the quiet 
simplicity which belongs to his Quaker charac- 
ter he has done for her modern life what Long- 


fellow essayed and failed to do for her past in | 


his tragedies. Nothing more delicious has ever 
dropped from his pen than this last idyl of his, 
Among the Hills.* The poem was originally 
published in the At/antic under the title of ‘* The 
Wife”—a better and more significant cognomen 
than its second one. A prelude has since been 
appended, nearly as long and quite as exquisite 
as the original. A string of pearls throughout, 
it is at no little sacrifice that we refrain from 
gathering from them a few for our own pages ; 
but our limits forbid. Nothing but a transcript 
of the whole could convey its chief beauty, its 
simple moral—the value of mating the true and 
unaffected grace of the city to the honest, manly 
worth of the country, that toil may be redeemed 
from drudgery by a genuine grace, and labor 
may go hand in hand with love. Ten miscel- 
laneous poems complete the volume. 





Fretps, OsGoop, anv Co. also publish Under 
the Willows, a collection of James Russeti 
LOWELL’s shorter poems. It does not profess 
to be complete, and only two of the poems are 
new. But collected from various sources, many 
of them will be new to the general reader, and 
the collection will whet the appetite of all lovers 
of this strong and singularly varied writer, whose 
pen is equally powerful in such an exquisite idyl 
as ** The Vision of Sir Launfal,” and such broad 
but genuine humor as the ‘‘ Bigelow Papers,” for 
the fulfillment of the hint afforded in an accom- 
panying note of a fuller edition of his works at 
some future day. A complete collection of his 
poems is a desideratum in American literature. 


aie mene . 

A REMARKABLY exquisite little volume in ty- 
pography and illustration is Putnam’s republica- 
tion, from the pages of his Magazine, of W. W. 
Howett’s poetical romance of travel, No Love 
Lost, though the poem does not impress us as 
equaling in beauty the dress in which the pub- 
lisher has clothed it. 








* Among the Hills, and other Poems. By Joun G. 
Wurrtier. Boston: Fields, Osgood, and Co. 1869. 





Iw collections of poems the literary world has | New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 1869. 
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made great progress since the days when Dr. Chee- 
| ver published, in 1830, his ‘‘ Studies in Poetry.” 
| Of such collections the most admirable of the 
year in all qualities which go to make valuable 
| a work of this description is Dr, Scuarr’s Christ 
| in Song.* Unique in conception, devout in spir- 
jit, scholarly in research, and beautiful in typog- 
aphy, it will be welcomed alike as a gift-book 
by puzzled friends, as a contribution to the his- 
| tory of poetic literature by the curious, as a rare 
| collection of religious poetry by all whose souls 
| answer to its pulsations, and, chiefest of all, as a 
memorial to Christ by all who love Him. One 
| who should look in on Dr. Schaff, see him at his 
desk, thinned and furrowed by excessive study, and 
| surrounded by his favorite companions—volumes 
|in German, volumes in Greek, volumes in He- 
| brew, or who should judge ot his mental charac- 
| teristics solely by that most elaborate and schol- 
arly of theological publications, his American edi- 
| tion of ** Lange’s Commentary,” would not select 
him for such a work as he has undertaken here. 
And yet, combining as he does, with rare schol- 
arship and erudition, amounting almost to a 
bibliomania, a warm and loving Christian heart, 
| aglow with living sympathies and earnest Chris- 
| tian experience, America could furnish no man 
so well adapted for this work as this divine, who 
imbues the scholarship of Germany with the life 
of America. Ina beautiful volume of seven hun- 
| dred pages he has combined all the richest offer- 
| ings which song has ever poured forth at the feet of 
Jesus in every age and from every tongue. Orig- 
| inals are brought to the light. Modern alterations 
| that are not amendments are done away with. Old 
| hymns reappear in the original forms in which 
they issued from their authors’ hands. And the 
| briefest possible notes tell us in four or fivelines the 
name of the author, his time, his character, and 
something of the history of the changes which 
his verse has undergone. The catholic heart and 
broad scholarship of the editor have enabled him 
to make his collection a representative of the ado- 
ration of the world. Above one-fifth of the hymns 
are translations from the Latin and Greek. Near- 
ly as many more are from the German. Selec- 
tions from Syriac, Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and Danish hymnology are all included. 
Every branch of the Church is with equal im- 
partiality represented. Calvinist and Methodist, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, lay down their 
swords of theological warfare, and unite in loving 
companionship in their song. For after all, bat- 
tle as we may about religious ideas, in the realm 
of religious experience all sects are one; and no 
chemistry can detect a difference between the 
| loving faith of Wesley and of Watts, of the Prot- 
|estant Kelly and of the Roman Catholic Fortu- 
natus. Not least beautiful in the selection are 
some new translations by Dr. Ray Patmer, an 
| introductory (original) by him, and a finale (orig- 


| inal) contributed by the publisher. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Wuetuer Professor Noau Porter’s work on 
| Mental Sciencet is a success or not depends upon 


* Christ in Song. = Hymns of Immanuel, Selected 
| from all Ages, with Notes. By Purr Senarr, D.D. 








t The Human Intellect. With an Introduction upon 
Professor Noau 
| Porter, ., of Yale College. New York: Charles 
| Scribner and Co. 
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what is really wanted on that subject. What he 
has aimed to do is admirably done. The aim 
alone is subject to criticism. If what the intel- 
lectual world needs is a well-assorted thesaurus 
of the orthodox opinions of accepted scholars on 
the subject of metaphysics, not thrown together 
in confusion, but carefully examined, digested, 
and arranged, with their best thoughts carefully 
culled and clearly stated, with the current an- 
swers to their opponents ably given, the whole 
expressed in language simple and perspicuous 
so that school-boys can comprehend it, and yet 
accompanied with detailed references so that 
scholars have a clew to further investigations— 
if this is what the intellectual world wants, then 
certainly Professor Noah Porter has admirably 
supplied the want. He is a disciple of Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton. He reproduces his master’s meth- 
od, and to a considerable extent his thoughts. 
Yet he has followed him to original sources, and 
studied himself in the same schools. His book 
is far less original than that of the Scotch phi- 
losopher, but is probably better adapted for a 
text-book. It is less comprehensive than Ha- 
ven’s, but more complete in detail; perhaps not 
more scholarly, but certainly more scholastic. 
And it is a welcome evidence of improvement 
since the days when Upham’s ‘‘ Mental Philos- 
ophy” was the approved text-book of orthodox 
thought in all schools and colleges. Professor 


Porter has very happily, too, availed himself of 
a typographical expedient long since employed 
in other scientific text-books, now first, we think, 
resorted to in metaphysics, and has distinguish- 
ed the general principles by large type, the illus- 
trations of those principles by a smaller type, 


and the detailed discussions of the different 
schools by one still smaller. Probably what 
our schools and colleges demand is not a treat- 
ise that shall teach their pupils to study each for 
himself the mind, and learn by personal observa- 
tion its operations, but one that shall tell them 
what the scholars have thought about if. Pro- 
fessor Porter, thefefore, has probably judged wise- 
ly, and written for the market. 

Nevertheless, we confess that we have read 
Professor Porter’s book with a feeling of real 
disappointment. It contributes nothing new; it 
simply gathers up the old. And the old is of 
very little value. Mental Science is a misnomer. 
There is no such thing. The simplest principles 
are in dispute. Hypotheses are substituted for 
facts; @ priori reasonings for observation. It is 
now about in the state in which astronomy was 
during the Middle Ages. The inductive method 
has never been faithfully applied to it. It is true 
that Sir William Hamilton has interrogated con- 
sciousness—a little. It is true that the phrenol- 
ogists have examined the organs of thought—in 
a crude and bungling way. But both are par- 
tialists. Both contend for a theory. While 
Science waits patiently, still veiled, like the 
Egyptian goddess, the inscription over her tem- 
ple still the same, ‘‘I am she that was, and is, 
and shall be; and who is he that will draw aside 
my veil?” This Professor Porter certainly has 
not done. He inveighs against Materialism 
without defining it. He writes without appre- 


ciation, if not without knowledge, of the un-| 


doubted facts respecting the brain and its func- 
tions in mental life. 
erator of thought, he but reluctantly admits that 





iO 


Denying that it is the gen- | 


it is her instrument. He that would learn 
tronomy must know how to use the telescope 
and to watch for himself the stars. He that 
would be a practical geologist must learn th 
language of the rocks. Professor Porter has 
studied the metaphysics of the books. There jg 
nothing to indicate that he has investigated the 
mind for himself. Let him leave his librs ary ; 
let him watch with pains-taking the mental and 
moral life of the hundred or more of students 
that compose his college classes; let him run uy 
to Hartford and spend a score or more of after. 
noons watching the mental life of the insane; |e: 
him observe the first outcroppings of thought and 
mental action in his own children; let him then 
come down to New York and attend Professor 
Dalton’s course on the nervous system; let him 
dissect a brain or two, or procure from Professor 
Lemmercier one of his admirable models, and 
trace the net-work of nerves to ear and eye and 
nostril; let him pursue this course of original 
observation with the same patient assiduity with 
which he has studied the theories of English- 
man and Scotchman and German, of ancient and 
modern; and then, putting together the results 
of his observations, careless whose theories they 
controvert and whose confirm, indifferent wheth- 
er they be scholastically orthodox or heterodox, 
anxious only that they point toward the truth, 
and he will have taken the first step toward lift- 
ing metaphysics out of the slough of scholasticism 
in which it is now mired, and of elevating to the 
rank of a true science that which is entitled to be 
the cap-stone of the whole temple. Until some 
one shall arise with mind comprehensive enough 
to essay this task we must be content to learn by 
rote the theories of our fathers, and to welcome, 
in lieu of any thing better, such an admirable 
compend of them as Professor Porter has afforded 
us, 


1e 


TRAVELS. 


HAarPers give us the second volume of Dr. 
Bettows’s European letters,* marked with al 
the admirable characteristics which have given to 
the first volume a peculiar popularity. The au. 
thor possesses an admirable power of observa- 
tion, which he uses with such good judgment a: 
to give us graphic accounts of the things most 
entertaining and interesting to American readers, 
without the exaggeration on which writers of 
lively books of travel too often depend, and with- 
out the intrusion of purely personal and accident- 
al likes and dislikes, which, however interesting 
to personal friends, have no interest to the gen- 
eral reader. In this volume the author takes us 
through Italy and the East. His political reflec- 
tions, very brief but very pertinent, on the con- 
dition of Greece and Italy, possess a peculiar in- 
terest at the present time, when the Eastern ques- 
tion is agitating Europe. 


Tue Indian troubles in the West, the solution 
of which seems as distant as ever, save as the 
gradual extinction of the tribes removes it alto- 
gether from American politics, gives a peculiar 
interest to the two volumes of J. Ross Browns.* 





* The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of 
Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bexiiows. Vol. 
4 ew York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 

t Resources of the Pacific Slope. A statistical and 
descriptive Summary of the Mines and Minerals, Cli- 
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The character of The Resources of the Pacific 
Slope is well indicated by its title. It is an offi- 
cial report presented to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Itis a voluminous and bulky volume, 
not intended for the general reader, nor likely to 
pass into general circulation ; but a thesaurus of 
information for any one who desires to study the 
character of the Far West. Unfortunately, the 
utility of such reports is almost wholly lost to the 
public for the want of either index, table of con- 
tents, or even running captions. The Apache 
Country is written in the popular vein which has 
rendered Mr. Browne one of the most popular 
of modern writers of books of travels, and is com- 
posed largely, if not altogether, of papers with 
which the readers of this Magazine are already 
familiar. It is fortunate for the world that Sin- 
bad the Sailor has descendants, and that there 
are men who can observe so accurately and write 
so felicitously as Du Chaillu and J. Ross Browne, 
who are drawn by an attraction, inexplicable to 
themselves, to leave the comforts of their own 
home for the hardships, the fatigue, and the 
hair-breadth escapes of the camp and the wilder- 
ness. The story of this tour through Arizona 
and Sonora is admirably told; and none the less 
authentic for the dashes of genial humor which 
enliven it. It is elaborately illustrated, but sad- 
ly needs a good map of the country. 


Ditxe’s Greater Britain* comes to us with 
warm commendations from the English press. 
It unquestionably stands pre-eminent among 
books of travel, and is the work of a man of 
no ordinary character. The idea is unique; the 
very title taking. There is a greater Britain 
than Great Britain. Its empire extends wher- 
ever English thought has gone, English institu- 
tions have been planted, the English tongue is 
spoken. This is really the British Empire. To 
introduce his readers to it, to widen their scope 
of thought, to enlarge their ideas, first of their 
own race, then of humanity, to show to English 
people what England really is—this appears to 
be the author’s design. For this purpose he has 
‘* followed England round the world ;” has visited 
America, Polynesia, Australia, and India; and 
has told the story of his travel in a manner 
quite as original as the thought which prompted 
him to undertake it. No ordinary person would 
have planned such a tour. No ordinary person 
could have told its story. A man not only of 
quick observation, but of broad sympathies and 
of catholic views, able to appreciate ideas that 


in the lesser Britain he had never seen, his book | 


is wholly free from that supercilious contempt 
for all things un-English which destroys the 
value of the books of so many of our trans- 
atlantic travelers; and it will be especially val- 


mate, Topography, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, and miscellaneous Productions of the States 
and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains; with a 
Sketch of the Settlement and Exploration of Lower 
California. By J. Ross Browne, aided by a Corps of 
Assistants. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1869. 

Adventures in the Apache Country. A Tour through 
Arizona and Sonora; with Notes on the Silver Re- 
gions of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne. TIlustrated 
= Author. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

ws. 

* Greater Britain. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By Cuar.es 
Wentwortn Ditke. With Maps and Illustrations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 


ued by American readers for the new, fresh, 
and kindly views which it affords of American 
society, and of some of the most perplexing 
problems in American politics, by a foreigner 
in hearty sympathy not only with American 
progress, but with all that contributes any where 
to the advancement of the race in freedom, ed- 
ucation, civilization. The book is illustrated 
and well provided with maps. It is ineompar- 
ably the best, if not the only, adequate attempt 
to delineate the domain of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and its work in the world, 
NOVELS. 

Wutx our table is covered with books of po- 
etry, illustrated books, and books of travels, we 
look in vain for an American novel, or in truth 
for an American novelist. We have, indigenous 
to the soil, humorists, poets, moralists, historians, 
very readable magazine writers; b.at our novels, 
with one or two single exceptions, are poor copies 
of transatlantic productions, while the most pop- 
ular ones are reprints of English books, or trans- 
lations from the French or German. No one has 
arisen to take the place of Cooper or of Haw- 
thorne. And Mrs. Stowe, who, we had hoped, 
would do for us what Dickens has done for En- 
gland, has laid aside the pen of the romancer for 
that of the essayist. Of the half-dozen stories 
that lie on our table we fail to find a single orig- 
inal one above the average merit. 

Of these the Gordian Knot, by Sutriey 
Brooks (Harper and Brothers), possesses the 
well-known characteristics of its author, is clev- 
er, in the English sense of that term, and read- 
able, but no remarkable contribution to the lit- 
erature of romance. The Amazon (G. P. Put- 
nam & Son) is a translation from the German of 
Franz DINGLESTEDT, the director of the Court 
Theatre at Vienna; introduces certain phases of 
German society—chiefly its artistic and theatric- 
al life—and possesses a certain superficial spar- 
kle, which reminds one of the glare and tinsel of 
the stage from which it issues. The same house 
reprint from the pages of Putnam’s Magazine 

Too True; a Story of To-day. This little book 
—for the story is a short one—gives promise of 
better things from the same anonymous writer 
in the future. The narrative is not overwrought. 
The characters are in the main true to life. 
There are some passages of genuine beauty. 
And if, as we judge is the case, it is penned by 
an inexperienced writer, we shall hope that the 
want of ease which characterizes much of its 
dialogue will be overcome by practice in future 
writing. Gloverson and his Silent Partners, by 
Ratpeu Keever (Lee and Shepard), is a book of 
some value, tinged with the author’s evident par- 
tiality for German literature, imbued with a pe- 
culiar humor, its best feature, and containing 
some characters, well drawn, that can hardly 
fail to give the reader a kindlier thought of his 
| fellow-men and kindlier purposes toward them. 
The great defect, almost a fatal one, is the pro- 
fanity which is put into the mouth of Gloverson. 
That a man may be warm-hearted and yet foul- 
mouthed we shall not deny ; but we are as little 
inclined to introduce such a character to our par- 
lors in literature as in real life. Sidney Adri- 
ance, by AMANDA M. Dovatass (Lee and Shep- 
ard), does not iack elements of power, but is over- 
crowded with characters, tedious in details, and 
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tions of its hero and heroine are chiefly fencing 
matches with sharp swords of satire; and the 
chief lesson it seems to teach is how to couch 
cutting and disagreeable things under forms so 
far courteous that society will at least tolerate 
them. We hardly know whether to account 
Mayne Reip’s Child Wife (Sheldon and Co.) 
an American work. It is, we believe, the first 
product of his pen since he has become a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States. ‘The scene 
is laid partly here, chiefly abroad; the charac- 
ters, some of them Americans, some foreigners, 
few natural; the plot impossible; the incidents 
unreal; the whole story of the most degenerate 
sensational school; a melodrama only worthy 
of a third-rate theatre. 
THE DRAMA. 

Gentvus treads close on the heels of madness ; 
indeed it might be defined a kind of madness. 
Between the wild frenzy of the one and the er- 
ratic power of the other there is a singular simil- 
itude. Certain it is that the genius of the elder 
3ooth was of the wild, weird kind which is 
cousin-german to lunacy. 


The very eccentrici- | 


ties of his character, heightened as they were jy 
his later years by indulgence in the actor's yice— 
a resort to stimulants—intensified his fame and 
clothed all he did with a peculiar and attractiye 
interest. The most uneven of actors and the 
most unreliable of men, ‘‘an extravagant and 
erring spirit, allied to madness, would sometimes 
take possession of him and bring him away from 
the theatre the moment the performance was ty 
begin.” Mr. Gouin, who knew Booth person- 
ally, and who followed him through successive 
engagements, studying with enthusiasm his ey 
ery word, accent, gesture, has undertaken in this 
memorial volume to reproduce his hero's repre- 
sentations, a task which leads him into delicate 
and appreciative criticisms of Shakspeare him- 
self. His work will be accepted, not only as a 
memorial of the actor, but as a valuable inter- 
pretation of one of Shakspeare’s best interpreters, 
and so a worthy and thoughtful critique, valuable 
to all who delight in the great poet of human na- 
ture. * 


* The Tragedian ; an Essay on the Histrionic Gen. 
ius of Junius Brutus Booth. By Tuomas R. Govip 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1868, 





Monthhy Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 30th of December. 
Congress convened on the 7th, and a large 


majority of both Houses being present, proceed- 
ed at once to the transaction of business. The 
President’s Message was transmitted on the 9th. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The Message opens by calling attention to the 
** disorganized condition of the country under 
the various laws which have been passed upon 
the subject of reconstruction,” which, he says, 
‘*after a fair trial, have substantially failed and 
proved pernicious in their results, and there 
seems no good reason why they should longer 
remain upon the statute-book.” ‘The Message 
continues : 

The attempt to place the white population under 
the dominion of persons of color in the South has im- 
mg if not destroyed, the kindly relations which 

ad previously existed between them, and mutual 
distrust has engendered a feeling of animosity which, 
leading in some instances to collision and bloodshed, 
has prevented that co-operation between the two races 
so essential to the success of industrial enterprises in 
the Southern States. 


The President proceeds to contrast the present 
state of the country with what it would have been 
had his scheme of reconstruction been carried 
out.—He urges the repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Bill, and of the laws which interfere with the 
President's constitutional functions as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Army, and which deny to the 
States the right to protect themselves by their own 
militia.—The expenditures of the Government 
have since 1791 increased 8618 per cent., while 
the population has increased only 868 per cent. 
In 1791 they were a little more than a dollar for 


each person ; in 1860, two dollars; and in 1869 | 
for t 


they will be nearly ten dollars, ‘‘ One hundred 


| millions annually are expended for the military 
force, a large portion of which is employed in the 
execution of laws both unnecessary and uncon- 
stitutional.” The receipts from internal revenues 
and customs have during the last three years 
gradually diminished. The public debt during 
the year will have been increased by $46,500,000. 
The President recommends that immediate meas- 
ures should be commenced for the payment of 
the debt within a few years. The rate of inter- 
| est, he urges, should be diminished. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury suggested 5 per cent. ; Con- 
gress passed a bill fixing it at 44, while many sup- 
pose that 3 per cent. would be amply sufficient. 
The President makes suggestions far beyond 
|this. Bondholders, he says, receive 6 per cent. 
| in gold, equal to 9 in currency; these bonds are 
| then converted into banking capital, so that in 
all the holders of Government securities may 
receive 17 percent. Moreover, the amount which 
the Government obtained ‘‘ was in real money 
300 or 400 per cent. less than the obligations 
which it issued in return.” The President thus 
sets forth his plan: 

Our national credit should be sacredly observed; 
but in making provision for our creditors we should 
not forget what is due to the masses of the people. 
It may be assumed that the holders of our securities 
have already received upon their bonds a larger 
amount than their original investment, measured by 
a gold standard. Upon this statement of facts it would 
seem but just and equitable that the 6 per cent. inter- 
est now paid by the Government should be applied to 
the reduction of the principal in semi-annual install- 
ments, which in sixteen years and eight months would 
liquidate the entire national debt. Six per cent. in 
gold would at present rates be equal to 9 per cent. iu 
currency, and equivalent to the payment of the debt 
one and a half time in a fraction less than seventeen 








years. This, in connection with all the other advant- 
ages derived from their investment, would afford to 
the public creditors a fair and liberal compensation 

Re use of their capital, and with this they should 
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ve satisfied. The lessons of the past admonish the 
onder that it is not well to be overanxious in exact- 
ing from the borrower rigid compliance with the let- 
ter of the bond. 


The President believes that there is now 
about $450,000,000 of coin in the country, of 
which $103,000,000 are in the Treasury, $40,- 
0,000 in circulation in the Pacific States, the 
remainder being in the banks. From this esti- 
mate he urges the feasibility of a speedy return 
to specie payments, which being done he recom- 
mends that no bills should be issued of a denom- 
ination less than twenty dollars. 

In regard to foreign relations few changes 
have occurred. The difficulty with Paraguay is 
explained as follows: President Lopez charged 
ur late Minister, Mr. Washburn, with having 
given asylum to public enemies, and even with 
personal complicity with rebels and traitors. Lo- 
ez also seized two American citizens, threw them 
into prison, and put them to torture in order to 
extort a confession. An adequate naval force 
will accompany Mr. M‘Mahon, our new Minis- 
ter to Paraguay.—Referring to the present con- 
dition of affairs in Hayti, the President states 
that he has been obliged to ask explanation and 
satisfaction for injuries committed upon our cit- 


zens. He suggests that the time has now come | 
when even so direct a proceeding as a proposition | 


fur an annexation of that island would not only 
receive the consent of the people interested, but 
would also give satisfaction to all other foreign 
nations.—It is anticipated that treaties regulating 
the rights of naturalized citizens, similar to those 
ratified with the several German States, will soon 
be concluded with Spain, Italy, and Turkey.— 


Respecting the three open questions at issue be- | 


tween the United States and Great Britain the 
President hopes before the close of the present 
session to lay before the Senate ‘‘ protocols cal- 
culated to bring to an end these justly exciting 
and long-existing controversies.”"—The President 


renews his recommendation, noted in the Record | 


fur September, 1868, recommending alterations 
in the Constitution respecting the mode of elect- 
ing President, Vice-President, and Senators, and 
limiting the term of the appointment of Federal 
Judges. 


REPORTS FROM THE DEPARTMENTS, 


The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury | 


is of the most special importance. He opens 
with an elaborate exposé of the evils resulting 
from our present financial system of irredeema- 
ble paper currency. He reiterates his own opin- 
ion that ‘‘a reduction of the paper circulation of 
the country until it appreciates to the specie 


standard is the true solution of our financial | 
problem.” But this policy having been con-| 


demned by Congress, he now recommends sey- 
eral other measures as ‘‘ next best calculated to 
effect the desired result.” ‘These measures are: 
(1.) To legalize contracts for payment in coin: 
this would be simply ‘‘enabling citizens to do 
what the Government is now doing in its re- 
ceipts for customs, and in its payment for bonded 


debts; it would merely authorize the enforce- | 
ment of contracts voluntarily entered into, ac- | 
cording to their letter.” (2.) That after the first | 
day of January, 1870, United States notes should | 


cease to be a legal tender in payment for all pri- 
vate debts subsequently contracted ; and after 
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the first day of January, 1871, they shall cease 
to be a legal tender on any contract, or for any 
purpose except Government dues for which they 
are now receivable. But the holders shall have 


the privilege of converting these notes into bonds 
bearing such rate of interest as may be author- 
ized by Congress upon the funded debt. 

The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1868, were $405,000,000, and the expendi- 
tures $377,000,000, leaving in the ‘Treasury a 
balance of $28,000,000. During the year end- 
ing November 1, 1868, the public debt has been 
increased by $35,600,000. But of the expendi- 
tures about $79,000,000 are set down as ‘‘extraor- 
dinary,” the principal items being $44,000,000 
for bounties, $23,000,000 chargeable to Pacific 
railroads, $7,200,000 for purchase of Alaska, and 
$4,000,000 interest previously accrued. Were 
it not for these items the revenue for the year 
ending November 1 would have exceeded the 
expenditures by nearly $44,000,000. 

The Secretary believes that for the next ten 
years the expenditures of the Government should 
not exceed $250,000,000 a year, as follows: In- 
terest on public debt, $125,000,000 ; Civil Sery- 
ice, $40,000,000; War Department, $35,000,- 
000; Navy Department, $20,000,000 ; Pensions 
and Indians, $30,000,000. With a proper sys- 
tem of Internal Revenue and Tariff laws he 
thinks that $300,000,000 can be raised with- 
out burdensome taxation, leaving $50,000, - 
000 a year for payment of the principal of the 
debt. He assumes that there will be diminution 
in the receipts from customs, which must be 
made up by taxation. He objects to an in- 
crease of the tax upon spirits, on the ground 
that it could not be collected, and ‘‘ would lead 
to a repetition of the frauds which have brought 
the internal revenue system into such utter dis- 
grace.” He objects to a renewal of the taxes on 
manufactures, upon the ground that these were 
partial and unjust, and could not be permanent. 
Ile recommends ‘‘ an increased and uniform tax 
upon sales,” for the reason that ‘‘it would be 
levied generally throughout the country, and 
would not be liable to the imputation of class 
legislation ; it would be so equally distributed as 
not to bear so oppressively as other taxes upon 
individuals or sections; and no depression of one 
branch of industry which did not injuriously af- 
fect the business of the entire country could great- 
ly lessen its productiveness.”—The Secretary 
urgently recommends that Congress should, by 
joint resolution, declare that the principal of 


| all bonds of the United States should be paid 
| in coin, 


The report is very long, and embraces a great 
number of topics, among which is the emphatic 
declaration that ‘‘there must be a decided change 
for the better in respect to the character of the 
officials connected with the internal revenue, if 


| this system is to be rescued from its demoralized 


condition.” He recommends the passage of the 
Civil Service Bill now before Congress, which 
provides for the examination of all officers, and 
prohibits their removal except for cause. 

The Secretary of War reports that on the 30th 
of September the army numbered 48,000, which 
would be reduced on the Ist of January, by ex- 
piration of term of service alone, to 43,000. He 
thinks that during the year still further reduc- 
tions can be made. He recommends that such 
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reduction be authorized by law to be made by| The indorsement upon these resolutions re; “aa 


ordinary casualties, the discharge of incompetent 
officers, and the consolidation of regiments. With 
a single exception, all the volunteer officers have 
been mustered out of service. 

The Sveretary of the Navy reports that the 


whole number of vessels is 206, carrying 1743 | 


guns; but of these 125 are either unfinished, re- 
pairing, or laid up, leaving in present service, of 
all kinds, 81 vessels, carrying 693 guns; being a 
reduction, since last year, of 22 vessels, with 205 
guns. Of the entire navy 35 vessels are of 2400 
tons and upward; 37 from 1200 to 2400 tons; 
76 from 600 to 1200 tons; 58 under 600 tons.— 
Of the vessels 52 are iron-clads, 95 screw steam- 
ers, 28 paddle-wheel steamers, 31 sailing vessels. 
The number of enlisted persons, including ap- 
prentices, in the Navy, is 8500.—Among other 
measures recommended by the Secretary are: 
An increase in navy-yard facilities; an augment- 
ation in the number of naval apprentices; a sur- 
vey of the North Pacific ; taking possession of two 
recently discovered and uninhabited islands in the 
Pacific, having a good harbor, and lying midway 
between California and Eastern Asia, on the 
track of the mail steamships. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports that 
during the year 6,655,000 acres of public land 
were sold, the receipts of the Land Office being 
$1,600,000 ; 2,330,000 acres were entered un- 
der the Homestead Law. Upon the pension list 
are the names of about 170,000 persons.—In- 


cluding reissues, 14,153 patents were issued.— | 


In regard to the Indians, the Secretary sanctions 
the stipulations embodied in recent treaties, pro- 
viding for the collection of the tribes upon reser- 


vations, ‘‘ where they may be encouraged to aban- | 


don their nomadic habits and engage in agricul- 


tural and industrial pursuits. This policy, inau- | 
gurated many years since, has met with signal | 
suecess whenever it has been pursued in good | 
faith and with becoming liberality by the United | 


States.” The Secretary urges that the Indians 
should be compelled to remain upon their re- 


spective reservations; this being the only way | 
in which collisions with other tribes and the | 


whites can be avoided, and the safety of our 
frontier settlements secured. 

The Postmaster-General reports that the rev- 
enues of the department were $16,300,000; the 
expenditures $22,700,000; an excess of expend- 
itures over receipts of $6,400,000. This excess 
is attributed mainly to the expense of putting 


into operation 48,750 miles of transportation in | 
the Southern States—equal to nearly a third of 


the whole mileage at the close of the war. 


CONGRESS. 

Immediately upon the assemblage of Congress 
important bills were introduced into both Houses, 
although little conclusive action has been reach- 
éd 


The Legislature of Oregon transmitted to Con- 
gress a resolution declaring that Messrs. Corbett 
and Williams, Senators from that State, 


Have betrayed and misrepresented the people of 
that State in voting for the Reconstruction measures, 
for the Tenure of ce Act, for the act affecting the 
Supreme Court, and for the impeachment of the Pres- 
ident, and natrenting Mase Senators to resign, in or- 
der that persons mig t be elected as their successors 
who would fairly and honestly represent the State of 
Oregon in the United States Senate. 


ad anim 

Resolutions of the Legislative Assembly of Orewn, jirect 
instructing their Senators in Congress to resign. the: hranc 
having voted for measures plainly and palpably y, . 
| constitutional, which have overthrown civil liberty o., first ¢ 
free government, and consigned the citizens of > sean rema 
States to odious and despotic military dictatorship, — Resi 
of the 
an | 
their 


These resolutions were, in the House, and with. 
out division, ordered to be returned as “ seand 1 
ous, indecorous, and impertinent.” 

Two important Bills for the resumption of spo. 
cie payments have been introduced into the Sep. 
ate. One by Mr. Sumner accords in genery| 
with the recommendations of the Secretary o; 
the Treasury, except that the time for resumptir , 
is fixed at July 4, 1869, instead of January |. 

1870. The Bill legajizes prospective specie con- 
tracts; authorizes the Secretary of the Treasy;y 
to issue bonds at 4 and 44 per cent., having 3) 
and 40 years to run, the interest to be subject 
the income tax; but principal and interest to | 
free from all other taxation; these bonds to be 
sold at not jess than par, and the proceeds to | 
applied to the purchase of outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Government. All laws making any 
thing but gold and silver money a legal tender 
to be repealed on the 4th of July next, except 
that for a year longer all notes now a legal ten- 
der shall be received for all demands due to the 
United States, including duties on imports. The 
Secretary of the Treasury to be authorized to 
| borrow upon the credit of the United States such 
sums as may be requisite to carry out the objects 
of this Bill. 

The other Bill, presented by Mr. Morton, is 
based upon a wholly different idea; that is, to 
render, and at as early a date as possible, the 
| currency convertible into, and therefore of equal 
value with, gold. The essential features of the 
Bill are: (1.) No gold to be sold by the Treas- 
ury; but all, after paying the interest upon the 
public debt, and other specific uses specified by 
law, to be reserved for the redemption of United 
States currency. (2.) After July 1, 1871, the 
Treasurer of the United States shall redeem all 
United States currency which may be presented 
for redemption. (3.) After January 1, 1872, 
all National Banks shall pay in coin all their 
notes presented; and after July 1, 1870, shall 
reserve for that purpose all gold received by then 
| as interest upon the Government stocks uield by 

them; and also until January 1, 1872, their 
| whole reserve of legal-tender notes required by 
law. (4.) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
cancel such portion of the redeemed notes as he 
shall judge necessary for a proper limitation of 
the currency. (5.) That after January 1, 1872, 
United States notes shall cease to be a legal ten- 
der, but shall be receivable for Government dues 
as now provided by law. (6.) The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have power to issue bonds 
payable in 10 years and due in 30, to such 
amount as may be necessary to procure the gold 
necessary for the redemption of the notes. 

The President’s Message met with a very un- 
| favorable reception from Congress. It was de- 
|nounced in both Houses as a disrespectful and 
| offensive document. In the Senate its reading. 
| was interrupted by adjournment; but was re- 
| sumed on the following day. That portion, quot- 
| ed elsewhere in this Record, relating to the Na- 


!tional Debt was made the subject of special 


al- 
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nimadversion, and resolutions directly or in- Santana, we captured the entire camp, killing 
jirectly disavowing it were passed in both | their chief, Black Kettle, and 102 warriors. The 


branches. 


The resolution of the House—the | camp was captured, with 53 women and their 
frst clause of which passed by 154 to 6, and the | children. 
remainder without a division—reads as follows: | ed.” General Sheridan adds: 


Jur loss was 21 killed and 16 wound- 
*“*Tt was Black 


Resolved, That all forms and degrees of repudiation Kettle’s band that committed the first depreda- 
of the national indebtedness are odious to the Amer- | tions on the Saline and Solomon rivers in Kan- 


an people, and that under no circumstances will gas... One white woman and a boy ten years o! 
their Re yresentatives consent to offer the public cred- were tratelly murdered br the fates - “re old 
as ay compensation, a less amount of money e brutally murdered by the indian women 


than that which the Government contracted to pay. 


The resolution of the Senate, passed by 42 to 
6, reads : 

Resowed, That the Senate, properly cherishing and 
npholding the good faith and honor of the nation, do 
ereby utterly disapprove of and condemn the senti- 
ment and proposition contained in as much of the 
ate anal Message of the President of the United 
States as reads as follows: 


Here follows the passage of the Message al- 
ready quoted. On the 2lst Congress ad- 
iourned for the Holidays, to re-assemble on the 
5th of January. 





THE AMNESTY PROCLAMATION. 


The trial of Jefferson Davis was commenced 
at Richmond, on the 3d of December, before 
Chief- Justice Chase and Judge Underwood. 
The counsel. for the defense moved that the in- 
dictment should be quashed on the ground that 
by the 14th Amendment to the Constitution the 
respondent was punished by disfranchisement, 
that the punishment had already been com- 
menced, and he could not be punished twice for 
the same offense. The Court was divided as to | 
granting this motion; it being understood that 
Justice Chase was in favor of it, and Judge Un- 
derwood opposed. The question must therefore 
be decided by the Supreme Court, and the pro- 
ceedings were stayed. Meanwhile the action of 
the President has apparently removed all occa- 
sion for further action. On the 25th of Decem- 
ber he issued a proclamation of Amnesty em- 
bracing all who had been before excepted. The 
proclamation, after reciting that the reason for 
these exceptions no longer existed, concludes : 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, by virtue of the 
power and authority in me vested by the Constitution, 
and in the name of the sovereign people of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim and declare, uncondition- | 
ally and without reservation, to all and to every per- 
son who directly or indirect! pSdpoted in the late | 
insurrection or rebellion, a full pardon and amnesty | 
for the offense of treason against the United States, 
or of adhering to their enemies during the late civil 
war, with restoration of all rights, privileges, and im- 
munities under the Constitution and the laws which 
have been made in pursuance thereof. | 

Among those embraced in this proclamation | 
are Davis, Breckinridge, Thompson, Mason, and 
Slidell, 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


The winter campaign designed by General 
Sheridan has met with signal success. He re- 
ports that on the 23d of November General Cus- 
ter, with eleven companies of cavalry, was sent 
southerly in search of hostile Indians. On the 
26th he struck the trail of a war-party of Black 
Kettle’s band. He followed this, and on the 27th 
‘surprised the camp, and after a desperate fight, 
in which Black Kettle was assisted by the Arra- 


when the attack commenced.” 
that the war-party whose trail led Custer to Black 
Kettle’s camp was returning to that chief with the 
scalps of three white men, among which was that 
of a courier bearing the mail, which was found 
in the camp, besides many articles taken in Kan- 
sas.—)n the other hand, Colonel Wynkoop, late 
Indian Agent, affirms that Black Kettle had al- 
ways been a firm friend of the Government, had 
incurred the enmity of a large part of his band 
on account of the protection which he had given 
the whites ; that several wanton attacks had been 
made upon his band, first by Colonel Chiving- 
ton, when they were on their way to a point 
where the agent had ordered them to rendezvous 
to receive their annuity goods; and afterward 
they were attacked by General Hancock, when 
on their way to their reservation; and when at- 
tacked by General Custer they were peaceably on 
their way to Fort Kearney, and within fifty miles 
from the fort, in order to receive their annuities. 
In consequence of this transaction Colonel Wyn- 
koop has resigned his position as Indian Agent. 


5 


an position at Villette. 
miento, the new President of the Argentine 





pahoes under Little Raven, and the Kiowas under 


He states also 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
The insurrection in Cuba continues, but the 


reports of its extent and progress are still too 
vague and contradictory to warrant being placed 
on record. 


On the River Plata the Allies (or rather the 


Brazilians, for the Argentines seem to have near- 
ly withdrawn from the contest) have suffered se- 


vere checks in attempting to carry the Paraguay- 
It is reported that Sar- 


Confederation, has asked the mediation of Mr. 
M‘Mahon, our Minister to Paraguay, to effect a 
peace. 

EUROPE. 


In Spain the revolutionary movement has as- 
sumed no definite shape. In some of the cities 


| counter movements have been attempted, espe- 


cially at Cadiz. This was put down after some 
severe fighting. It seems doubtful whether these 
movements are by the adherents of the Bourbon 
dynasty, or by those who desire a republic in- 


| stead of a monarchy. 


In Great Britain the Disraeli Ministry re- 
signed when the result of the elections was de- 
cided. A new Ministry has been formed, Mr. 
Gladstone being at its head. Mr. Bright ac- 
cepts a place in the Cabinet as President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Difficulties have sprung up between Turkey 
and Greece, growing out of the action of the 
Greek Government in regard to the war in Crete. 
A Conference of the Great Powers has been 
agreed upon to settle this question. As yet 
neither Greece nor Turkey have acceded to this 
Conference. 
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of the gods. 


the derivation : 


gerel. 


gymen themselves. 


apolis. 


“* Could she beg ?” 


Citar’ s 


IOSE old-time people who had the naming | that. 
of the months gave to this second of the | Commodore Vanderbilt was suggested. She 
twelve the name of February, from the custom | acquainted with him. 

of offering at this season sacrifices to the manes 
Ovid, in his Fasti, thus speaks of 


“In ancient times purgation had the name 
Of Februa; various customs prove the same; 
The pontiffs from the nex and flamen crave 
A lock of wool; in former days they gave . 
To wool the name of Februa. 

In short, with whatsoe’er our hearts we hold 
Are purified, was Februa termed of old. 

The month in which the tombs were purified 
Of such as had no dirges when they died- 
For our religious fathers did maintain 
Purgation expiated every stain 

Of guilt and sin; from Greece the custom came, 


But here adopted b 


another name ; 


The Grecians held that pure lustration could 
Efface an impious deed or guilt of blood.” 


If February be the least pleasant month of the 


year, it has at least one pleasant day—St. Val- 
entine’s—devoted to love-letters and much dog- 
A reputable rhymster says : 

“T firmly maintain that the 


relate 


Who gave us this festival fair 
Was better than many a zealot 
Who has filled the episcopal chair. 


Love-making, half gay and 
In a pleasant poetical way, 
ave suited one Caius Valerius 


Would 


alf serious, 


Catullus on Valentine's Day.” 








Quite as mal-apropos are the remarks some- 
times. interjected by inexperienced actors in the 
most affecting parts of a play, as was the case 
lately when The Stranger was played at Indian- 
At the crisis of the piece 
Haller is charged with her crime—the Countess 
Wintersen, as enacted by a Miss 
hand heavily on the agonized woman’s shoulder, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mrs, ‘Aller, you don’t make no 
reply !” 





a difficult manceuvre. 


We suppose that the best stories of odd inci- 
dents in the career of ministers are told by cler- | kiel.” 
Imagine yourself listening, 
as we were a few evenings since, to a grave Meth- 
odist preacher who spoke of having once passed | 
a night at a rather rough house in the country, | keeper named Bacon, whose extreme parsimony 
and just before going to bed suggested the read-| seemed to render him not altogether lovely 
ing of a chapter in the Bible and family prayer. | the eyes of his acquaintance. 1 
The man of the house, after a hasty search, | customer was giving vent to his opinion of the 
could find only a couple of torn leaves of the | person when a by-stander inquired the name oi 
good book, which he laid on the table, with the | the merchant. 
remark: ‘I really didn’t know I was so near 
out of Bible!” 





where Mrs. 





, laid her 


Drawer, 


She began; she succeeded. A call yy, 


** No use,” said a gentleman; “the Comm. 
dore is impervious to beggars.” ‘ 
‘*T'll make the experiment,” said the lady. 
““The gloves that you fail,” banteringly 1. 
plied the gentleman. , 
| The Commodore was visited. 
The answer—‘‘ No!” 

**I’m so sorry! I get nothing, and lose a be: 

‘* How so?” asked the gallant old Commod 

It was explained. 

**You shall win. Here is $— [a nice don; 
tion}. Take his gloves!” 

Neatly done! For delicate, strictly eleemo: 
nary strategy commend us to the women! 


Case stated 





A cLericaL friend, who left the Meth: 
Episcopal Church a few years ago and went over 
to the ‘‘ Water Cure” establishment, as he de. 
nominates the Baptists, where he is now labor. 
ing efficiently and acceptably, in a private note 
says: ‘* By-the-by, did I tell you that some tim 
since I started and sung in our social meeting the 
good old chorus : 

“*T will sprinkle you with water, 
I will cleanse you from all sin? 
For this I was stoutly reproved by my deacons 
until I referred them to Ezekiel xxxvi. 25. | 
shall omit this passage in future editions of FE 











| 
| 





One of the ladies, 








In a certain manufacturing village not a thou- 


| sand miles from Gotham lives a small store- 


On one occasior 


** Bacon,” was the response. 

** Well,” replied the stander-by, “I have 
traded with him myself, and knew he was a mean 
man, but I didn’t suppose until now that he was 
‘hog’ on both sides !” 





Mr. A. T. Stewart employs an army of little 
shavers who scamper to and fro bearing money 
received from customers. Curiously enough, one 
never hears them addressed as James, or Elihu, 
or Bob, or any such endearing appellative ; the 
reason of which is explained by a lady from 
Ulster County, who made her first visit to New 
York quite recently, and on returning home re- 


To gain the advantage of Commodore Vander- | cited her sight-seeings, ete., to the family. 
bilt in a matter of money is generally considered 
He is generous enough in | 
his way, but the beggar he regards with dis- 
esteem. Not many weeks back certain benevo- 
lent and cultivated dames, moved thereto by the 
distress of suffering friends at the South, con- 
ceived the laudable plan of raising money, cloth- 
ing, food, ete., for their relief. 
a very bright, charming person, expressed a de- 
sire to do something, but she knew not much 
about making garments, or how to pack boxes, 
nor any thing of that rough, practical sort. 
Well, perhaps she could do 


She visited Stewart’s. ‘‘ Such heaps of goods! 
Such lots of people! And then,” said she, ‘* there 
were so many pretty little boys in the store named 
Cash, and all about the same size! [ didn’t see 
Mrs. Cash, but I tell you she’s got a mighty smart 
lot of young ones !” 


Tue annual session of the Legislature at Al- 


bany takes to that city many gentlemen from 
New York as well as from rural parts, whose only 
ambition is to do good to the State. 
doubted?) It may therefore be deemed not in- 
appropriate to the place and season to mention 


(Is that 
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hat was said of Albany by little Tommy B , | forty.” One day when alone with her she began 
ho, accompanied by his mother, went to visit | to talk of her experience of the world. ‘‘ Now, 
.n uncle in Madison, a minister. At the minis- | as regards you men,” she said, ‘“‘ what a number 
vor's house twice a day all bowed in family devo- | of clever and intelligent men there are! A clever 
‘ion. ‘Tommy liked this, and prayed as devoutly | man is no rarity. Also, what a number of good 
stherest. One day his mother found him alone | people there are—people (perhaps of rough, queer, 
«non his knees. | awkward exterior) who give no sign of their good- 
" “Why, what are you doing, Tommy ?” | ness and kind-heartedness, but who, on the con- 
“Oh, mamma, we must pray all we can in | trary, ‘ from the cradle to the grave,’ are misun- 
Madison, ‘taus, you know dere ain’t no Daud | derstood ; and who are very cross, too, at being 
God] in Albany ai | misunderstood, when it is really their own fault, 
| or rather the fault of their training. But if you 
TuHaT was an apt reply of a gentleman who | want to know what is a rarity among men, it is 
rode much on horseback, and by exercise pre-| a pleasant man—one who is safe; who never 
served good health. On being asked by a med-| makes nor takes needless offense; who brings 
ical friend what physician and apothecary he em- | out the best points of other people.” 
ployed, he answered, “* My physician has beena| As good old Deacon Weatherwax used to ob- 


horse, and my apothecary an ass. | serve, ‘‘ them kind o’ people’s mighty skurse !” 
horse, y J ? Baty 








Mr. —— was a lawyer at Bloomington, Illi-| THe scenes witnessed in our courts just prior 
nois, at the time Mr. Lincoln practiced at that | to the annual elections, when the rush to obtain 
Bar. He was noted for the interest he manifest- | the rights of citizenship is at its height, are often 
ed in behalf of his clients. On one occasion he | ludicrous. In the Common Pleas, for instance, 
had a little appeal suit—in which, as usual, he| an Irishman, accompanied by a witness as to 
became greatly excited. Late at night the case | character, approached Judge Brady, when the 
was submitted, and court was adjourned until | following colloquy occurred : 
next morning. He passed a sleepless night.| Jupcs. ‘* You know this individual ?” 

Next morning, on his way to court, he heard| Wurness. ‘‘ Av coorse I do.” 

that the verdict was adverse to him. Entering) Jupee. ‘Is he a man of good moral charac- 
the court-room he met Mr. Lincoln, who asked: | ter ?” 

“What has become of your case?” ‘*Oh, itis} Witness. ‘‘ Well, your Honor, he rades the 
gone to ——!” ** Very-well,” replied Mr. Lin- | Boible, he plays on the feddle, he doesn’t whip the 
coln, ‘‘you will then have another turn at it, | ould woman, and now and then he takes a dhrop 
where his Satanic Majesty is Chief Justice!” of whusky. Will that suit?” 

| The Judge arrived at the conclusion that it 

‘No man does his best except when he is | would not suit, declined to place his initials jn 
cheerful. A light heart maketh nimble hands, | the corner of the blank, and the twain quitted the 
and keeps the mind free and alert. No misfor- | presence. 
tune is so great as one that sours the temper. | Later a pair on the same errand entered Judge 
Until cheerfulness is lost nothing is lost.” | Daly’s court : 

Jupce. ‘* You know this person ?’ 





’ 





” 


An admirable correspondent (who sends ‘us 
nine subscribers from a very out-of-the-way place 
in Minnesota) incloses also a memorandum of 


Wirness. ‘‘ Y-a-a-s. 
Jupce. ‘Is his character good ?” 
Witness. ‘‘ Mein Gott, Chudge! Of gourse 





some tolerably rapid praying, or competition in | it is: he’s a paker !” 
prayer, that he witnessed during the early days | Further examinating tending to corroborate 
of Wisconsin. In what was then known as the | this high'standard of respectability, the Teuton 
‘Milwaukee Woods” lived a man of the name | stalked out a citizen of the Republic as well as a 
of Brooks, a Methodist, by whom, as Mrs. Par- | baker. 
tington would say, ‘‘the Gospel was dispensed 
with” to the benighted of that region. One of | A San Francisco gentleman gives us the fol- 
the brethren had the knack of never allowing any | lowing instance of Chinese dislike of American 
one to get the best of a story if he (Wilson) had | institutions : 
the last chance. On one occasion, when Brooks| A Chinaman, residing at Sacramento, having 
was holding a sort of Conference meeting, and | lost largely by the fire which destroyed that place 
was urging the brothers and sisters to improve | on the night after the day of the Presidential elec- 
the time by speaking short and to the point, he | tion of 1852, and again having lost heavily about 
remarked, as an inducement thereto, that he| a month later by the great overflow which buried 
“had heard one hundred brothers and sisters | the ruined city several feet under water, and be- 
speak in the short space of one hour.” Hardly lieving that the fire and the overflow were a part 
had he resumed his seat when Brother Wilson | of the exercises in the celebration of the election 
rose and exclaimed: ‘‘ Bless the Lord! J have | of the President, expressed his extreme dissatis- 
heard one hundred and one speak in the space of | faction of these customs by saying, ‘‘ Me no like-ee 
an hour!” | Melikee man—he too much-ee burn, too much-ee 
Wilson simply went ‘‘ one better.” | wash !” 











GLancrne recently through the columns of an| Tue Chinaman’s idea of credit differs some- 
English magazine we were struck with a little | what from that of the American. Mr. a 
paragraph about ‘‘ pleasant people” that is worthy | tradesman of conceded wealth and unbounded 
of reproduction to American readers : credit in San Francisco, applied through his agent 


I knew a lady who was much in London soci- | to purchase of a Chinese a cargo of rice on time. 
ety—a comely, cozy woman, ‘fair, fat, and | The agent, of course, duly set forth the opulence, 
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standing, etc., of his principal; to which China- 
man replied : 

“* Yes, Brown-ee welly goodman. Me trust-ee 
Brown-ee. Brown-ee pay-ee me one-halp cash- 
You 


ee, other halp when me deliber lice-ee. 
sabe? Good-by, John!” 

There’s a little fog about the ‘‘ good-by,” but 
the fiscal principle is eminently sound. 


Tue recent decease of Dr. Longley, Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, has elicited the fact that he 
was the fourth of the Primates of all England 
who had held the Archbishopric of York. It has 
also brought to light the following epigram, writ- 
ten over a century ago, when unobtrusive Hut- 
ton was succeeded by the famous Thomas Secker : 
The bench hath oft posed us, and set us a scoffin’, 
By signing Will London, John Sarum, John Roffin ; 
But the head of the Church no expounder will want, 


For his Grace signs his own proper name, Thomas 
Cant 


WHILE writing of the divines, we have an an- 
ecdote of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, the predecessor 
of Albert Barnes in the First Presbyterian Church 


in Philadelphia, who used to carry his politeness | 


so far as to say, when commenting on the third 
chapter of John, ‘‘ There was a gentleman of the 
Pharisees called Nicodemus,” etc. ; and invaria- 
bly, when speaking of the parable of the ten vir- 
gins, he called them “‘ the ten young ladies*which 
took their lamps and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom.” 


Ir was the opinion of Sir Walter Scott that 
William Dunbar was superior to any poet Scot- 
land ever produced. He was born in 1465, be- 
came a Franciscan, traveled in England and 
France, preaching and subsisting on alms. He 
wrote two verses that are of the sort adapted to 
the Drawer : 


Be merry, man, and tak not sair in mind 

The wavering of this wretched world of sorrow; 
To God be humble, to thy friend be kind, 

And with thy neighbors gladly lend and borrow; 

His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow ; 
Be blythe in hearte for my aventure, 

For oft with wise men it has been said a forrow, 
Without gladness availes no Treasure. 


Follow on pity, flee trouble and debate, 
With famous folkis hold thy company; 
Be charitable and hum'le in thine estate, 
For warily honor lastes but aery. 
For trouble in earth tak no cadlaneheoly : 
Be rich in patience, if thou in gudes be; 
Who lives merrily he lives mightily ; 
Without gladness ayailes no Treasure. 


Henry Ward Beecher preaches to the same ef- 
fect in his sermon on ‘‘ Old Age” (Volume IL., 
recently published by the Harpers), when he says 
to the young: ‘‘I do not object to any amount 


of gayety or vivacity that lies within the bounds | 


of reason or of health ; but I do reject and abhor, 
as worthy to be stigmatized as dishonorable and 
unmanly, every such course in youth as takes 
away strength, vigor, and purity from old age. 
-++-.-L think a man is not a thorough Christian 
who is not a cheerful, happy, buoyant Christian.” 


A GENTLEMAN who travels much on the New 
Haven Railway was boasting, a few mornings 
since, of the various attractions of Stamford, 
especially of the density of its fogs. A farmer 
had been speaking to him of a young man in his 
service who had been sent out to nail a few 


courses of shingles on a barn, the roof of wi 7 
|was nearly finished. At dinner the young ma, 
came in and said: 

‘*'That’s a mighty long barn of yourn,” 

** Not very long,” sez I. . 

** Seems so, any how,” sez he. 
** Well,” sez I, ‘‘ you're a lazy fellow; 4) 
all I’ve got to say.” 
| Af.er dinner I went out to see what he'd 
abeout, and I swow he'd shingled more th, 
| hundred feet right out on the fog! That's so! 
| 
| _ Army anecdotes being still in order, we ¢ 
| this of a zealous chaplain of the Army of the p 
| tomac, who had called on a colonel noted fy 
profanity, to talk of the religious interests of }j: 
|men. After having been politely motioned to 
seat on a chest the following dialogue occurred. 
| CHaprarn. **Colenel, you have one of +} 
| finest regiments in the army.” 

CoLoneL. ‘I believe so.” 

Cuapvatn. ‘Do you think you pay sufficien; 
attention to the religious instruction of yoy 
men ?” _ 

CoLonet (doulbtfully). ‘* Well, I don’t knoy. 

Cuapiarn. ‘ A lively interest has been awak- 

| ened in the —— Massachusetts” (a revival yegi- 
|ment). ‘* The Lord has blessed the labors of his 
servants, and ten have been already baptized,” 

| Coronet (excitedly). ‘‘Isthat so?” (To ti 
attendant :) ** Sergeant-Major, have fifteen mer 
detailed immediately for baptism. I'll be cussed 

| if I'll be outdone by any Massachusetts regi- 

| ment!” 

| 

| Per last steamer we have an English anecdot 
showing that however astute the British barris- 
ter, his equal is sometimes found in gentlemen 
of other professions. 

| An eminent architect, Mr. Alexander, was un- 
der examination in a special jury case. It be- 

| came necessary to detract from the weight of his 
\testimony. After a preliminary question or two 

counsel addressed him thus: 

** You are a builder, I believe 

** No, Sir, not a builder—an architect.” 

** Ah, well! architect or builder, builder or 

architect; they are much the same, I suppose. 

‘“*T beg pardon, Sir; I consider them to be to- 
tally different.” 

**Oh, indeed Perhaps you will state where- 
in this great difference consists ?” 

** An architect, Sir, prepares the plans, con- 

ceives the designs, draws out specifications—in 

| short, supplies the mind; the builder is merely 
the bricklayer or the carpenter. The builder is 
the machine; the architect the power that puts 

| the machine together, and sets it going.” 

**Oh, very well! that will do. And now, aft- 

| er your very ingenious distinction without a dif- 
ference, perhaps you can inform the Court who 
was the architect of the Tower of Babel ?” 

| ‘There was no architect, Sir; Aence the cor- 

| Susion !” 

| 


Jat 


?” 





Tue ritualistic performances of some of our 
extreme High-Church brethren has moved 4 
wretched Low-Church punster to denounce it, by 
saying that ‘‘if the St. Alban’s people, and such, 
are permitted to go on unchecked in the intro- 
duction of their various ‘ Symbols,’ their prac- 
tices may in the course of time culminate with 

























that of the very ‘ Banjo’ itself!” At all events, 


the two would be intone. 





‘“ RECONSTRUCTION” seems to have a different 
meaning in different localities. A New Orleans 
correspondent gives the following as its definition 
from the colored point of view in that city : 

A “man and brother” went into a clothing- 
store and arrayed himself in fine apparel, but be- 
fore consummating the purchase said to the 
clothier: ‘* Before I buys dis coat I wants to 
know if you’s de right stripe. Is you a Raddi- 
kle?” ‘The party addressed indignantly replied, 
“Take the coat off, and leave the store; I'll 
teach you not to be impertinent in future!” 
“Well, boss, it’s all right; 1 didn’t mean no 
harm; I only wanted to know if you was a Rad- 
dikle, kase I’m a Democrat, and don't trade wid | 


dem sort! 





Wuo does not rejoice that the pages of our | 
dailies are no longer filled with speeches suggest- 
ing in pompous bathos how this nation can be 
easily put to rights? The remark is suggested 
by a reperusal of Sydney Smith’s amusing criti- 
cism of the grandiloquent style of Sir James 
Mackintosh. ‘‘If,” said the quaint Sydney, | 
‘Mackintosh had to write on Pepper, he would 
say: ‘Pepper may philosophically be described 


as a dusty and highly-pulverized seed of an Ori- | 
ental fruit; an article rather of condiment than | 


of diet, which, dispersed lightly over the surface 
of food, with no other rule than the caprice of 
the consumer, communicates pleasure rather than 
affords nutritiop, and, by adding a tropical flavor 
to the gross and succulent viands of the North, 
approximates the different regions of the earth, 
explains the objects of commerce, and justifies 
the industry of man.’” 





A GENTLEMAN from Nebraska is kind enough | 
to communicate a little incident of recent occur- | 


rence in that lively little State. A circuit preach- 
er, who came to officiate in a certain town, be- 
came the guest of a gentleman who now and 
then took a little ‘* red-eye,” and, for convenience 
sake, carried a moroceo-covered flask in his over- 
coat pocket. On going out to church the preach- 
er mistook his host’s over-coat for his own, and 
walking into the pulpit began the exercises with- 
out doffing the garment. Looking gravely at 
the congregation he began drawing from his 


pocket, as he supposed, his hymn-book, with the 


| years to understand your case.”’ 
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eminent English judge who remarked that he 
‘* always felt delighted when the tedium of judi- 
cial proceedings could be enlivened by a little 
honest hilarity.” A motion had been made in 
which one of the counsel asked for an adjourn- 
ment till the following week, when, as it hap- 


| pened, a judge of more deliberate habit would be 


on the bench. His Honor said: ** How long 
will it take to argue this motion?” ‘‘ About 
three hours.” Nonsense! I can understand 
all you have to tell me in less time than that.” 
“* Yes, but it will take an hour and a half to read 
the papers.” ‘* Very well, have your own way ; 
but if it takes three hours before me, it will take 
the man who sits here next week about three 
Characteristic, 
but extra-judicial ! 





One of the oldest and most charming of versi- 
fiers writes: 
“Mirth is the medicine of life, 
It cures its ills, it calms its strife, 


It softly smooths the brow of care, 
And writes a thousand graces there.” 





A VARIATION in the manner of advertising for 
‘* good plain cooks” is suggested by a plain young 
husband, who thinks that if the phrase good- 
looking instead of *‘ good plain” were adopted, it 
would perhaps give greater satisfaction to the 
**man of the house” as well as offer more ample 
scope for selection. 





| GENERAL SHERIDAN’s recent experience on 


| the Plains has satisfied him that the Indian of 
| the period is a disgusting individual, though once 

in a while one is found who has a bit of droll- 

ery. A band of Indians, the General writes, had 
| made a sudden attack on a detachment of his 
| men, who fortunately had a mountain-howitzer 
mounted on a mule. Not having time to take 
it off and put it in position, they backed up and 
blazed away at the Indians. ‘The load was so 
heavy that mule and all went tumbling down hill 
toward the savages, who, not understanding that 
kind of fighting, took to their heels. Afterward 
| one of them was captured, and when asked why 
| he ran, replied: ‘* Me big Injin; not afraid of 
| little guns or big guns; but when white man 
|loads up and fires whole jackass at Injin me 
| don’t know what to do.” 





Tue custom of addressing ‘‘ the bereaved rel- 













remark that the congregation would sing from a | atives” on funeral occasions is cne that might 
particular page, which he had selected before-| perhaps be ‘‘more honored in the breach than 
hand, holding up the supposed book in full sight | the observance.” ‘The incident that foliows shows 
of the congregation, and endeavoring to open it | that there are times when something may be said 
sideways, but without success. The “ situation” | on both sides. An old-fashioned minister was 
was realized in a moment, but, alas! too late. | attending the last rites of one of the members of 
The good man was dreadfully embarrassed, the | his church, when, after praising the virtues of the 
audience giggled, and the whole scene made | deceased, he turned to the afflicted husband and 
ludicrous by a fellow in the back part of the con- | said: ‘‘ My beloved brother, you have been call- 
gregation, not altogether too sober, who drawled | ed"to part with one of the best and loveliest of 
out: ‘*Say, Mister, kin we jine in that ar’ | wives.” 
hymn?” Up arose the sorrow-stricken husband, inter- 
The proposition was not exactly feasible, nor | rupting the minister with, ‘‘Oh no, parson, not 
was the suggestion in really good taste. the best, but abeout middling—abeout middling!” 











One of our Judges of the Supreme Court is| Tue utility of zeal in the distribution of tracts 
not more noted for his rapid way of dispatch- | is freshly illustrated in an incident that occurred 
ing business at Chambers than for his waggery. | not long since in a Western State, on the occa- 
In this latter respect he is somewhat like that | sion of a complimentary dinner given to the citi- 
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zens of A-—— by the citizens of B——,, prompt- 
ed by the completion of the railway between those 
places. On the morning of starting a person 
whose hobby was tract-distributing went through 


the cars leaving one of those useful publications | 


in each seat. As Squire —— came in he picked 
one up, and adjusting his specs commenced to 
read. As it happened to be a good tract its pe- 


rusal occupied him during most of the trip. On | 
arriving at their destination they proceeded to | 


the hotel, where a first-class dinner awaited them. 
It was the first time the Squire had stopped at a 
hotel where bills of fare were used. Seated at 
table, the waiter placed one before him and await- 
ed his order. ‘The old gentleman waited to be 
served—the servant waited for direction. Every 
body around was getting on famously. Hunger 
began to gnaw ; anger began to arise. At length 
a tardy knight of the soup-tureen placed a fresh 
bill before our friend, who, unable to bear it 
longer, became irate, and exclaimed : 

**Here! take your —— old tract away, and 
bring me something to eat!” 

The servant made “‘ tracts,” and soon returned 
with the desiderated victual. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the buffalo 
has discovered the novel luxury of something to 
scratch himself against on the plains in the tele- 
graph-poles! The Telegraph Company is at a 
loss for a remedy. 

“ Ay, there’s the rub!” 


The same gentleman has traced the antiquity 
of the ‘* Grecian bend” to the “ divine William,” 
who in Antony and Cleopatra (Act IL., Scene 2) 
Says : 

“Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 


So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings.” 


From afar off in Maine we have mention of a 
Methodist preacher who held brief colloquy with 
a Baptist brother as to the practical utilities of 
their respective organizations. Said the Baptist : 

“Mr. A—~, I can not say I greatly admire 
your Methodist machinery ; it is too complicated.” 

‘** Ah!” responded the Methodist, ‘‘ complica- 
ted as it is, it does not take so much water to run 
it as the Baptist machinery.” 


Tue same correspondent speaks of one of the 
back settlements in Maine, where certain errors 
in pronunciation are noticeable—the word ‘‘dip- 
theria,” for example, being pronounced ‘‘dip- 
theory.” He had visited the house of a lady in 
whose house that disease unfortunately prevail- 
ed. Concerning it she remarked : 

**T’'ve wondered many a time how it should 
come to have that name, and I’ve concluded it 
must have started among the Baptists, for you 
know they've always ‘been partial to the dip- 
theory.” 

That, we believe, is the prevailing impression. 


Tuat the Sunday-school master and catechist 
are still ‘abroad’ is the experience of a clerical 
gentleman, who, meeting one of his parishioners, 
John Cox by name, an old countryman, remon- 
strated with him beeause his wife never came to 
charch. 

** Well, passon,” says John, ‘*‘ fact be, her be 
not a Christian, never was a Christian, and never 


will be a Christian, but her says a prayer ¢ 
night her gets into bed.” . 
** What prayer does she say? is it the ] 
| Prayer ?” 
** Well, passon, can’t say I ever 'eered it carle 
by that name, but her deu say : 
| *“Matheu, Mark, Leuk, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lies on; 
Feur carners to my bed, 
Feur angels lying a-spraid [aspread] ; 
Teu teu fut and teu teu head [two to foot and two 
to head), 
| Feur to carry me when I be dead.” 


| Geud-night, John Cox!’” 


Very 


0rd's 


Tue admirable portrait of Petroleum V, Nas. 
by, given in a recent number of Harper's Weekly, 
recalls a saying of his that may be commended 
to the consideration of members of Congress, 
Says Nasby: ‘‘ There is a good deal of oratory 
in me, but I don’t do as well as I can in any one 

| place, out of respect to the memory of Patrick 
| Henry.” 


Tue two last lines in Bulwer’s new play of 

“* The Rightful Heir,” recently published by Har- 
per and Brothers, are worth the price of scores 
ot copies : 
“*The world’s most royal heritage is his 

Who most enjoys, most loves, and most forgives!” 
For delicacy and appropriateness in the way 
of advertising note the following, taken from 
| among the marriage notices published in the '!- 
| ronto Globe of November 17, 1868: 
| On the 12th instant, at the residence of the bride's 
| father, No. 12 Shuter Street, Cwartes Wurrtakre 
Grossmrrn, son of J. Grossmith, Esq., of London, En- 
| gland, Distiller, Wholesale Prize Medal Perfumer, An- 
| thor of Government First Principles, to Earry, daugh- 
ter of William Hudson, Esq. 


| Juper , Who is between seventy and 
| eighty, speaks pleasantly of the passing away of 
| the ‘old-school gentlemen.” Says he: ‘‘I was 
born at the wrong time. When I was a young 
|man young men were of no account. Now, | 
jam old, I find old men are of no account.” 

Ir has come to be a custom in this goodly city 
| of ours, whenever a corporation gets into trouble, 
| and parties interested commence to wrangle over 

the assets, that a receiver is appointed. And 
| very modern history informs us that to be ap- 
| pointed a receiver is a good thing. A Boston 
| correspondent mentions a rather slippery fellow, 
| who by some means got appointed receiver in a 
| partnership case. The not unexpected result 
was that, though a nominal balance was found, 
| little or no money was forthcoming, though no 
| actual fraud could be established. A number 
| of lawyers talking the matter over, L broke 
in: ** They saya ‘ receiver’ is as bad as the thief 
—in my opinion, worse !” 


| 
| 


Ir is a good thing for a public speaker to be 
| favorably introduced to his audience. Squire 
G , at a Fourth of July celebration in a town 
|near Boston, thus brought forward a young or- 
jator: ‘* Fellow-citizens, I have now the honor to 
| introduce Mr. B——, from the granite hills of 
New Hampshire, the birth-place of the god-like 
Daniel Webster, and where John P. Hale—Aas 
walked with so much pleasure !” 








